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Abstract 



In 1973 an innovative experiment in the application of space-age technology tc 
education was sponsored by the Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) and 
funded by the National Institute of Education (NIE). 

This Experiment, the Appalachian Education Satellite Project (AESP), used the 
NASA communication satellite, ATS-6, to provide graduate credit education 
courses to teachers in 15 Appalachian communities. It became a successful 
demonstration that achieved its objectives and created a demand for the 
establishment of an operational telecommunications network to continue the 
service. In 1982 ACSN delivers educational and informational programming by 
satellite to over 1.5 million cable subscribers located in 42 states. 

The evolution of the present network took place in three stages: 

• 1972-75 - As part of the Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC), the 
Appalachian Education Satellite Project (AESP) used an experimental NASA 
satellite to deliver graduate credit courses to teachers located in remote areas 
of the Appalachian region. 

• 1976-78 - After the initial portion of the ATS-6 demonstration, AESP 
maintained, refined, and expanded its original mission and continued the 
development of a strong research and evaluation program to guide network 
operations. By October U78, AESP had demonstrated competency in the 
acquisition, scheduling, and delivery of public service telecommunication 
programming. 

• 1979-1932 - AESP anticipated the success of commercial 
telecommunication sateUites and the effectiveness of cable TV systems. The 
use of these technologies was soon reflected in the AESP operational design. 
In 1979 AESP became the Appalachian Community Service Network (ACSN) 
using the distribution potential of a commercial satellite to 



enter the rapidly growing cable TV industry. ACSN now provides a full 64 
hours per week of programming for viewers at home and at work. 

ASEP thus evolved from a regional educational experiment to a national 
educational/informational program service accessible to literally millions of 
persons, ACSN, the successor to AESP, serves as an example of an operational 
entity that has been able to successfully make the transfer from a fully 
federally-supported project within a larger government program to a private 
non-profit corporation, well on its way to financial self-sufficiency. 
Significant achievements of AESP and ACSN during their development include: 

• AESP became the first educational demonstration in history to offer 
public service ^rams to rural communities via satellite. 

• The communications industry recognizes ACSN as the premier 
educational program service delivered via satellite to cable systems 
nationwide. 

• ACSN was rated as the fastest growing national cable service in a 
survey conducted by CableVision magazine (reported in the Jan, 18, 1982 
issue). 

• ACSN is the only cable programming supplier with a full time 
commitment to the delivery of educational and instructional programs for 
adult viewers and learners. 

• In 1982 ACSN is providing 3,300 hours (64 hours per week) of 
programming to more than 1,500,000 homes in 42 states to a potential 
audience of 4,:>00,000 individual viewers. 
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Overview 



In order to provide a comprehensive picture of ACSN and where it is going, 
and to supply an understanding of its past as well as the present and future, this 
report is documented in three sections: events prior to ACSN's incorporation; ACSN's 
changing objectives., organizational structure and programming emphasis in response 
to the commercial marketplace; and ACSN's plans to capitalize on foreseeable 
opportunities. 



Part I is, therefore, concerned with the background history of the AESP 
experiment, how the experiences of supplying community services created a 
demand for continuation and expansion which culminated in the emergence of 
an independent agency — ACSN. Since much of this material has been covered 
in detail in numerous reports, publications, and news articles, the treatment 
here will be general and interpretative. 

Part H traces the emergence and development of ACSN as it has moved toward 
sel" -sufficiency through the proposals, work plans, interagency agreements, 
and circumstances which molded the organizational design, the management 
practices, the objectives and the functioning of its Programming, Marketing, 
and Network Operations Divisions. 



Part m takes a look at current needs and problems, and speculates on the future 
as ACSN prepares for growth beyond 1982. 
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To be morte specific, the report is organized as follows: 
Overview 

A synopsis of what is' included in the report. 
Part I - The Stage Is Set. 

Since much of this material has been covered in detail in the numerous 
reports, publications and news articles, the treatment here is general and 
interpretative. 

A. General Background, 1970 - 73 

B. The Beginnings, 1972 - 73 

C The AESP Experiment, 1974 - 75 

D. The Transition Begins, 1975 - 76 

E. AESP, A Network Serving Appalachia, 1977 - 79 

F. The Emergence of ACSN, 1979 - 80 
Part II - The ACSN Story 

A. AESP Becomes ACSN 

The discontinuance of the ATS-6 satellite service and the move to 
SATCOM I brought changes that resulted in the renaming of AESP 
and the reorganization and incorporation of ACSN, a tie-in with cable 
TV, and the move from community sites to home viewing. 

B. A New Start 

Traces the interaction of the interagency agreement, the annual 
proposals, the progress reports, and the special contracts that were 
made between ACSN, ARC, and NIE, 1976 - 1981. 
C The Growth of ACSN 

ACSN finished 1981 with the fastest growth rate of any basic service 
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cable network in the nation. 

D. Evaluation and Research 

From the beginnings of its operation as a network, AESP designed and 
carried out a comprehensive evaluation program. The detailed report 
of this function includes analysis of: 

1. The AESP Experiment (1973 - 76) 

2. Preparing to continue the project as a demonstration (1976 - 78) 

a. Needs assessment and updating 

b. Follow-up study of the participants in the original courses 

3. Evaluation studies of major courses and workshops (1977 - 79) 

4. Evaluation studies of user assessment and satisfaction (1978 -81) 

5. Evaulation related projects (1980-82) 

E. Organization Design 

While the ACSN organizational design grew out of the experiences of 
the AESP experiment and the early years of the demonstration, it 
differed from AESP in both subtle and substantial ways. 

F. Programming 

ACSN programming evolved from graduate courses that were exclusively 
for teachers, to a multi-segment schedule for students, teachers, 
business, at-home viewers, and other discrete audiences. 

G. Marketing 

Marketing became a more positive force in helping ACSN become and 
remain competitively viable. The development of a sound and practical 
market approach is traced as ACSN moved toward achieving 
marketplace self-sufficiency. 

li 

o 
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H. Network Operations 

Necwork Operations is responsible for the technical services essential 
to ACSN. This Division was not so much ''designed" as it has "evolved" 
in response to various needs and priorities. The organization and 
procedures that now guide network operations are discussed. 

I. ACSN - 1982 

ACSN in 1982 is well on its way to financial viability and has 
established both an organization and schedule offering that are designed 
to continue ACSN's growth. 
Part ni - ACSN and the Future 

ACSN is delivering program products to an audience that not only wants 
such programs but acknowledges that they make a difference in their 
lives. ACSN is, therefore, setting its goals and concentrating its efforts 
on taking advantage of this situation. Some of these future plans are 
discussed as ACSN looks ahead. 

A. General 

B. Corporate Organization 

C. Future Ideas about Marketing and Programming 

D. Conclusion 
Appendix 



As ACSN developed, certain threads are clearly recognizable as they cut across 
chronology, events, and happenings, and influenced ACSN's growth. They are outlined 
here in the conclusion of this overview to provide additional help in reviewing the 
relationships that occurred in ACSN operations. In general, they show how ACSN 
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developed: 



1. From a limited educational experiment with the objective of testing the 

feasibility of using satellite technology to improve educational opportunities 
in isolated rural Appalachian areas 

— To the establishment of a viable communication network of more 
than 45 affiliated community sites to provide services in the areas of 
education, health, industry, government, and social welfare 

— To eventually become an independent non-profit corporation that 
operates in the private sector, providing a service for home viewers 
via community cable TV systems; 

2. From a federally financed project operated as a service to local communities 
in Appalachia 



Through a transition period of diminishing federal funds and increasing 
dependence on financing from local sources, user fees, and cost sharing 
with participating schools and colleges 

To become an independent non-profit organization, generating its 
own income from fees, service, sale of support material^ and related 
activities; 
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3. From a producer of courses in the field of graduate education and a 

broadening of programming to include workshops and special programs in 
additional fields such as health, business, and social services 



4. From a project administered by several members of the Educational 

Division of the ARC staff who served as part-time directors and assistants 



To the development of programming procpdui'es that are chiefly 



concerned with the discovery, adaptation, and use of superior courses, 



workshops, and programs that have be~n produced by others but still 



meet the specific needs of sponsoring agencies. 



Through an AESP management design that included 



o 



A central office staff housed in the ARC office, Washington, 



D.C. 



o 



A staff for the Resource Coordinating Center located at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, to develop and produce the 



programming and to carry out the research and evaluation 



o 



A staff of engineers and technicians to transmit programming to 




the A' 



satellite and assist with problems of installation, 



maintenance, and repair of 3ite equipment 



17 
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o A field staff of regional directors, site directors, class monitors, 
and secretaries to operate the local sites; 

— To finally become an independent organization - ACSN 

o With a Board of Directors, a corporate office, and the elimination 
of community receive sites and college-affiliated field sites such 
as the Resource Coordinating Center 

o ACSN personnel are located at the corporate office in Washington, 
D.C., with the exception of technicians in production and 
engineering, currently located at the technical facility in Lexington, 
Kerr irMcy. 

o ACSN is now a registered corporation with bylaws, written 
management policies and procedures, and regularly scheduled 
Board meetings. 

These four threads form a pattern that has given design and meaning to the 
organization, operation, and growth of ACSN. Keep them in mind as the story of 
ACSN unfolds. 



Parti 



The Stage is Set 
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Part I - The Stage Is Set 
A, General Background, 1970 - 1973 

ACSN did not suddenly appear as a "tait accompli," launched full grown as a 
panacea for the communications needs of Appalachian 

Neither, on the other hand, did ACSN "just happen" nor was it a "lucky accident 
or a flash in the pan." 

The ideas which led to its emergence were nurtured and set in motion by a 
convergence of forces, .rends, developments, technological improvements, and 
philosophical beliefs that won acceptance in legislative halls, the marketplace, and 
the home; t!iat modified and changed communication systems and educational 
opportunities; and that made the emergence of a company such as ACSN highly 
likely. 

The relationship of some of these forces and trends formed the background for 
the emergence and growth of ACSN. 

1- The formation of the Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) 

The beginning of ACSN goes directly back to a fundamental decision 
made by the U.S. Congress in 1965 to provide a special program and render 
specific assistance to a region which seemed rich in natural resources, yet 
was lagging behind the rest of the nation in its economic growth; was 
afflicted with higher unemployment and lower educational achievement; 
and was in need of improved medical, social, and cultural services. 
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The Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) that was formed thus 
received a mandate to determine the causes of the region f s problems and 
to initiate a positive program to develop the Appalachian economy and 
improve living conditions. Sooner or later ARC activities would have to 
consider education as an important element of regional recovery. ACSN 
was the result of the implementation of this awareness. 

Another mandate from Congress to ARC asked the Commission to 
coordinate activities with other federal agencies and programs for the 
benefit of the Appalachian people. Interagency agreements between ARC, 
NIE, NASA, and NTIA made possible the development of experiments in 
education-communication and the funding of programs basic to the operation 
of ACSN. 

Charged with the responsibility for Appalachians economic and ocial 
development, ARC sponsored the building of roads, water and sewer 
facilities, hospitals, vocational-technical schools, and the acquisition of 
associated health and vocational equipment. But it soon became evident 
that more than facilities and equipment were needed. In the meantime, 
ARC had added a small education division to its staff and set up an 
education advisory committee to the Commission (1967) to study and 
suggest ways of relating educational needs to economic progress. As a 
result, it was proposed that severed federal agencies develop an educational 
experiment to demonstrate the use of educational technology as a means 
of strengthening existing local educational programs in Appalachia. 
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2 - A change in the NASA approach to satellites 

In the late 1960% NASA decided to play a more aggressive role in 
developing applications for its ATS series of experimental communication 
satellites to better meet pressing social problems. This was a departure 
from the former policy of developing space technology but leaving 
applications to the private sector. 

For some years, experimental satellites had been launched and 
successfully operated under federal or commercial sponsorship. They 
were used for spc -if ic technical and scientific purposes to gather data, 
test hypotheses, supply photographs, and relay radio and TV signals in such 
fields as aeronautics, meteorology, and communication. These satellites 
were very small and carried minimal equipment for limited 
experimentation or testing. They also required large and expensive ground 
installations to receive their weak signals. The first successful 
commercial communication satellite, Early Bird, was orbited in 1965 by 
COMSAT Corporation. By 1970 NASA had awarded a project to Fairchild 
Aircraft for the development of a satellite which reversed the former 
specifications and used a large powerful satellite capable of remaining in 
orbit more than 22,000 miles above the earth for a period of at least five 
years which would require only small, relatively inexpensive ground 
installations to receive its transmissions. (See Exhibit 1.) 

NASA recognized the opportunities that were now possible to not 
only mount more complex and varied scientific experimentation, but also 
to add something that had not been tried before — "user experiments 1 to 
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test the feasibility of utilizing the satellites to help communities in need 
of assistance in education, health, economic, socitJ, and cultural 
improvements. NASA called on other appropriate federal agencies to 
assist them with these feasibility studies. 

3 - The Educat ional Satellite Communication Demonstration 

In 1971, NASA asked the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to develop plans for using the ATS-6, which was to be launched in 1974, 
for a series of experim ;nts designed to test the practicality of using 
satellites for effectively delivering educational and health information. 

As a result, the U.S. Office of Education and later the NIE developed 
and funded the Educational Satellite Communication Demonstration — the 
largest, most complex application of technology to education ever attempted. 
The purposes of these cooperative demonstrations were: 

a. To evaluate the feasibility of a satellite based distribution system 
for providing needed educational services to several isolated 
rural areas of the United States; 

b. To test and evaluate using a variety of instructional materials, 
processes, and techniques; 

c. To find out the degree to which the service is accepted; 

d. To learn the cost of various ways to deliver the service; 

e. To determine the most effective organizational arrangement for 
developing and using complex technologies in education. 

ACSN came into existence because ARC applied for and became an 
important part of the Educational Satellite Communication Demonstration. 
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4. ARC and the educational needs of Appalachia 

ARC had no previous experience in using satellites, but it di J have 
educational relationships with Appalachia that provided an understanding 
of Appalachian problems and needs, and how to relate them to the 
improvement of the educational program. What was most important to 
ARC was not the operation and functioning of equipment or of technologies, 
but what could be done with the equipment and technologies to improve 
Appalachian education and community living. 

In early 1968, ARC had received a grant from the U.S. Office of 
Education to review the educational needs of Appalachia. Arthur D. Little 
and Company was selected to survey the more than 32,000 Appalachian 
teachers and develop a teacher profile and needs assessment summary. 
This study showed that in-service education for teachers, especially in the 
areas of reading and career counseling, was the top priority educational 
need of Appalachia. 

Later in 1971, the National Center for Educational Technology asked 
ARC to consider participating in a joint health-education technology (HET) 
experiment utilizing the ATS-6 communication satellite. ARC convened 
an Educational Telecommunication Task Force representing higher 
education, instructional media, and educational broadcasting to assist the 
Commission to prioritize its educational objectives and to make suggestions 
about how telecom munications might be used to achieve these objectives 
within the Appalachian Region* 

The ARC also requested and received a grant from the UJS. Office of 
Education to investigate the feasibility of using satellite 
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telecom munications for educational services in Appalachia. This grant 
produced a report prepared by the Center for Development Technology, 
Washington University, St. Louis, MO, which outlined existing and potential 
telecommunication services for the Appalachian Region. 

After studying the various documents, reports, and recommendations 
made by the Task Force, Arthur D. Little and Company, Washington 
University, and members of its own staff, ARC authorized its education 
division to begin the preparation of a proposal requesting participation in 
the HET experiments. Thus ARC built its background for educational 
programming via satellite. 

• The development of Educational Service Agencies in Appalachia 

As part of its work in education in Appalachia, ARC had funded the 
development of agencies to promote educational services. These were 
often named Regional Education Service Agencies (RESAs) and generally 
one such agency served more than one school, school district, or county 
school system. This fostered cooperative action between schools and 
across district, county, and state lines. Each RESA had a contract with 
ARC and invited participation by all the schools, colleges, and allied 
organizations in the area being served. ARC thus had an already established 
organization for distributing programming which could accept responsibility 
for advertising, organizing viewing areas, registering participants, 
conducting classes, and operating the program. 

The ARC had made contacts with educational institutions of higher 
learning and had provided ARC funds for technical and vocational facilities, 
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equipment, industrial retraining programs, and career education courses. 
These contacts provided the basis for further talks when ARC became 
interested in proposing that local colleges and universities join in granting 
academic credit for the satellite courses, 

6. ARC establishes operational practices 

The experiences of ARC and its educational division as it developed 
its general program resulted in the establishment of two practices that 
were fundamental to ACSN development. 

One practice was to base all programming on the specific needs of 
the local community, and to develop procedures for discovering and keeping 
current these needs. As a result programming was always practical, timely, 
useful, and attractive to its clientele. 

Another practice also became a standard procedure — using input 
from staff and field personnel, local supporting agencies, and later local 
citizens, advisory boards in decision making, program development, and 
operations. This type of interaction became a morale builder and an 
incentive to personnel, inspired community confidence, and insured that a 
wide range of possibilities would be considered in the development and 
operation of the ARC program. 

8. The Beginnings, 1972 - 1974 



1. The ARC proposal to participate in the Education Satellite Communication 



Demonstration 
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By the spring of 1972 the ARC was ready to act. The situation had 
been analyzed; Appalachian educational needs were known and recognized 
as urgent; spectacular advances and improvements in telecommunication 
were anticipated; agencies with responsibilities in helping with community 
problems were being encouraged .0 use educational technology; NASA was 
offering the use of satellite time for experimental projects in education; 
telecommunication studies were made for ARC by independent organizations; 
task forces and colleges recommended that ARC actively join in the 
experimentation that was about to begin. 

In May 1972, the Education Division of ARC began the preparation of 
a propose! to the National Center of Educational Technology requesting 
participation in the HET experiment. The proposal outlined in-service 
education in the teaching of reading and career education as the 
recommended services and included a description of the structure to 
disseminate the programming which utilized the ARC funded Regional 
Service Agencies (RESAs) and the establishment of a Resource 
Coordinating Center at a selected university in one of the Appalachian 
states. 

ARC named its experiment the Appalachian Education Satellite Project 
(AESP). The proposal was accepted and became a part of the Education 
Satellite Communication Demonstration supported by NIE. AESP had as 
its major objective testing the feasibility of providing products and services 
to meet educational needs via telecommunication in the large rural 
Appalachian area. The AESP program was designed to improve the 
effectiveness of the classroom teacher, thereby upgrading the quality of 
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reading and career education instruction available to Appalachian students. 
The question to be resolved by the AESP was — could the linking together 
of existing organizations, like the Regional Education Service Agencies 
(RESAs), and communications satellites result in more effective and 
significant in-service teacher training? The project was an experiment to 
test the feasibility of producing high quality, revenue-shared courses in 
multiple disciplines for cross-state delivery via satellites. 

Specifically, the AESP was an experiment in the applications of space 
age technology to education which: 

a. Explored the feasibility of using fixed-broadcast satellites and linking 
terrestrial communications systems to delivery educational services; 

b. Examined the effectiveness of the instructional sequence of televised 
lecture, audio questions with immediate feedback, ancillary practice 
activities, and review testing; 

c. Broadened understanding regarding workable ways to organize trans- 
state projects conceived to solve common problems when greater 
economy and quality is promised by large-scale delivery and resource 
pooling; 

d. Developed procedures for preparing software for heterogeneous 
audiences and varied hardware systems; 

e. Demonstrated the feasibility of developing central computerized 
information systems for delivery via satellite; 

f. Demonstrated the feasibility of utilizing future communications 
satellites with increased broadcast channels and air time, in order to 
increase options and make quality education equally accessible to ail 
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parts of the country. 

2 - Organizing the Appalachian Education Satellite Project (AESP) 

After the proposal was accepted, the ARC met with representatives 
of the 16 RESAs who responded to the invitation to participate in the 
project. Discussions were held about their geographical locations, 
available technology, the educational programs in their areas, relations 
with local colleges and their in-service education accomplishments. Using 
this information to reach a decision, a panel of outside experts designated 
five of the sites as main sites — in New York, Maryland, Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Alabama (See Exhibit 2). Two ancillary sites were later 
selected for each main site bringing the total number of sites to 15, Eight 
Appalachian states were represented in these initial activities of AESP. 

The ARC then convened a pre-bidders ? conference to select a 
Resource Coordinating Center. Fourteen institutions of higher education 
attended. The University of Kentucky was recommended by the ARC and 
approved by NlE. 

The newness of the idea, the smallness of the budgetary allocations, 
the limited scope of the experiment, the realization of the tremendous 
potential of the media, and the opportunity afforded .o develop a useful 
model — all dictated that the project be operated with care, prudency, 
frugality, and seriousness. 

These events and the trends and developments they produced all are a 
part of the background mix out of which ACSN grew. In turn, ACSN has 
contributed to the unfolding program of improved, cost-effective services 
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in educational communication. 

The report now turns to the experience of operating AESP and its 
successful transition to ACSN. 

C The AESP Experiment 

AESP became the first experiment in history to offer public service programs 
to r.iral communities via satellite. 

The experiment was an unqualified success and created enthusiasm for the use 
of satellite distributed educational programs. 

A - It created a quality pro gram by producing courses worthy of graduate 
credit. 

AESP did not just use satellite technology to deliver educational 
programs to the remote areas of Appalachia. It carefully developed unique 
courses that took full advantage of television, radio, tape recording, and 
cinema techniques; and explored the interactive capabilities of the 
technology. 

The courses sought to involve the participants in an active way, provide 
them with excellent support materials, planned activities, reading 
assignments, time for class discussions, and required the development of 
individual projects. Direct contacts among participants, course instructors, 
and subject matter specialists were arranged through the use of two-way 
seminars scheduled at regular intervals, which enabled the students to 
raise questions or voice opinions with the course instructors. Multi-channel 
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pre-recorded audio tapes were also prepared to reinforce concepts developed 
during lesson presentations. 

2. Its technology worked. 

Reception from the satellite was dependable and provided an excellent 
video picture and audio sound. The major equipment — tiie receiver and 
the two -way audio — were rugged, reliable, anO simple to operate. The 
antenna was easily adjusted to receive the broadcasts. There were few 
breakdowns or interruptions of service. As a result, the technical operations 
enhanced the program, increased the interest of the participants, and 
provided viewers with consistent quality reception. 

3. Its dissemination system reflected local interests, needs, and active local 
participation* 

At the local level the programs were managed and implemented by 
groups of Educational Service Agencies (RESA's) that provided a vital link 
with the community for the selection and development of programs. 

When ARC decided to propose a project to test the feasibility of 
using satellite technology to improve education in Appalachia, it indicated 
that specific goals would be developed cooperatively with the participating 
local Appalachian agencies (the RESA's). Th <s from the time it was 
established, ACSN has followed the practice of soliciting and using local 
involvement to determine its philosophy, policies, practices, program, and 
activities. 

Local input means essentially that securing local ideas, opinions, and 
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suggestions is encouraged and systematically obtained, analyzed, and used 
in decision making, program development, and operations. As a result, 
ACSN had grassroot contacts in all the communities that used its program. 

4. Its courses were accredited and earned graduate cred its. 

More than 12 Appalachian institutions of higher learning granted 
academic credit for AESP courses. This unprecendented action was and 
has continued to be very popular with teachers, especially those who live 
in remote areas and are unable to attend classes at a specified time or 
place. 

5. Its systematic evaluation appraisals clearly showed that: 

a. It was technically feasible to broadcast graduate courses to remote 
areas; 

b. Students learned what was taught and applied it in their work; 

c. Students frequently preferred the ACSN satellite courses to classroom 
teaching; 

d. The courses were cost effective when compared to the cost of a 
university-based program; 

e. There was a large potential audience for the courses. 

6 * It filled a community: need not otherwise easily attainable T especially in 
remote, isolated areas. 



7. Its personnel was enthusiastic, 
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The staff became an effective working group through the use of periodic 
systei -wide meetings, teleconferences, and publications. Each one was 
kept informed of the progress, success, and problems of the project and 
had a voice in decision making so that each one felt a personal stake in 
the successful development and operation of the system. 

8* It created a demand for the permanent establishment of a communication 
network to continue and expand the services. 

This demand resulted in the formation of a demonstration project 
which led to the emergence of ACSN. 

9* In its first year of operation, 1974 - 75, AESP had achieved its stated 
objectives; 

a. To tesx whether quality courses can be centrally developed with 
maximum input from region-wide institutions and meet the needs of 
diverse audiences of teachers; 

b. To develop and test whether an instructional design utilizing satellite 
and non-satellite delivery activities can be effective in terms of 
learning, and whether participation can be administered locally by a 
facilitator rather than a content expert; 

c. To determine whether accreditation can be granted by diverse local 
institutions of higher education for a regional set of graduate courses; 

d. To demonstrate the technological effectiveness of a communication 
satellite network capable of delivering high quality video programming 
with two-way audio interaction to low cost earth stations; 
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e. To design an adequate interagency system that will ensure greater 
understanding and maximum participation of the constituents. 
These objectives were achieved with a high degree of success. In 
emphasis, however, the technology was secondary to program development 
and delivery, and to organizational structure development. 

The year was now 1975. AESP was indeed a success. The enthusiasm and 
good will that had been created, the realization that the use of satellite 
technology was effective and feasible, and the recognition that something 
positive could be done about Appalachian needs all joined as a background for 
the establishment of a service communication network to better serve Appalachia. 

D. The Transition Beg ins 

In September 1975, the AESP experiment ended. ATS-6 was moved to a 
new orbit over Africa to enable India to conduct a year-long experiment in 
transmitting education, health, and cultural programs to its isolated villages. 
Circumstances had provided the first of many challenging problems to face the 
AESP innovation. The experiment had ended and the satellite was gone —what 
could be done? 

Since some funds were unexpended in its budget, the AESP staff did more 
than bring the experiment to an orderly close and prepare the necessary 
summaries, reports, and evaluations. The staff discussed the accomplishments 
and found interest throughout thp region in finding a way to continue the work. 
When this interest was discussed with ARC and NIE, they decided that the 
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experimental results and suggestions should be taken back to local and state 
institutions and that these agencies be asked whether an expanded experimental 
demonstration would help them meet their needs. 

The overwhelming response to the visits, the questionnaire md the 
interviews of state and local officials was that the AESP system was a viable 
supplementary system for the provision of needed services to a wide range of 
community users. The federal agencies were urged to develop a plan to expand 
the previous limits of the AESP experiment to a truly regional demonstration. 

Public support for the AESP programming made itself felt throughout 
Appalachia to such an extent that local citizens began urging that a 
demonstration network be established as a needed follow-up to the AESP 
experiment. 

AESP thus survived and began a series of adjustments, restudying the 
situation, enlarging the goals, documenting the needs, and developing proposals 
to continue the services and to take advantage of technical improvements and 
trends in the field of communication. 

Since the ATS-6 satellite was no longer available for AESP use, it was 
decided to market the tapes of the AESP courses to interested institutions and 
to encourage the community sites to use their copies of the tapes with video 
playback equipment to provide service on a limited basis. The idea of bicycling 
the tapes to individual schools became first a way of continuing the AESP 
service and then remained as a procedure or policy of using delay techniques 
to meet the special needs of small groups. 

The original task of AESP was to test the feasibility of using a satellite to 
deliver high quality education courses, based on local needs, to remote and 
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isolated communities, with the institutions of higher education of the area 
offering academic graduate credit to the participants. Since feasibility had 
been proven, AESP decided after discussions with community representatives, 
school systems, colleges, and universities that what was now needed was to 
demonstrate how an effective network could be developed to provide the 
necessary programming. 

kelying on its past experiences, AESP continued to seek the opinions of 
its personnel in the central office and in the field and to channel local input 
into the almost monthly meetings of its groups. 

Discussion led to the decision to seek funding for a transition period in 
which a demonstration project could, over a period of years, become 
increasingly able to operate by generating its own income and depend less and 
less on federal funding. In order to accomplish this, it was decided to propose 
that AESP: 

1. Expand the number of sites; 

2. Expand and vary its programming; 

3. Expand the type of agencies sponsoring community sites to include local 
community agencies serving in the areas of health, social services, 
educational institutions, business, industry, and government; 

4. Develop a viable organization-management design; 

5. Develop written policies and procedures. 

This action marked a major point in the development of ACSN; the 
organization has to this day evolved based on these original objectives. 

In 1975 - 76, AESP entered an evaluation phase in preparation for future 
expanded delivery of education services. This was begun with a region-wide 
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needs assessment that identified program priorities in the areas of education, 
health and medical services, government, business and ind istry, and human 
resources. By broadening its services in areas other than education, AESP 
could better serve the needs of Appalachian people in a cost-effective way by 
providing programs and services to a larger audience than the teaching force. 

Based on the needs assessment results, AESP proposed to expand its network 
to include sites in all 13 of the Appalachian states and develop a four-year 
operational plan that would provide a wide range of public service, formal 
courses, and continuing education activities to the citizens of Appalachia. The 
program-would test the following questions: 

1. Can a regional education information program provide better quality 
instruction at an acceptable cost to the individual? 

2. Can a reasonable and cost-effective public service satellite capability be 
developed to support such a system? 

3. Can a market be generated that will support the administrative and 
programmatic costs for continued program development (and delivery)? 

4. Will higher *4U4i*ii<ji» uwututiona, state agencies, and accrediting agencies 
cooperate and develop working agreements with AESP or the sanctioning 
of these courses and programs? 

An interagency agreement for financial assistance was reached by ARC 
and NIE. This key assistance was crucial to the beginning efforts of the 
demonstration. 

With this beginning, AESP also accep ^d greater responsibility for providing 
substantial amounts of its total bur et. ealized that a strong communication 
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network providing effective services to its users could not be built by an 
organization that depended on its financing mainly from public funds. In other 
words, AESP began developing into a network that could opt .-ate if and when 
public funds were withdrawn. AESP soon thereafter proposed a transition 
period in which there would be a gradual diminishing of federal funds until the 
network became a self-sufficient organization. This objective to be self- 
sustaining has continued to be a major impetus to the development of ACSN. 

It is useful to provide a summary of what was happening, at that time in 
the field of communications and the changes that were occurring within AESP 
itself. 

1- The proven success of communication satellites 

The success of the ATS-6 and other similar satellites began to 
revolutionize the long distance transmission of the television signal. 
Distribution up to this time was accomplished mainly by coaxial cable, 
microwave, and auxiliary telephone lines which were subject to terrestial 
and man-made interference, the weather, the limits of line of sight contact 
for broadcasts, and the availability of public service facilities in an area. 
Such problems changed as communication satellites with powerful television 
and radio transmitters, orbiting in space more than 22,000 miles above the 
surface of the earth, had unobstructed direct line of sight contact with 
ground installations. It was now possible to carry television signals to 
every dip and hollow of the earth's surface and opened the way to provide 
channels even beyond the number contained on the dial of a television set. 
The ground stations were not the high cost, million dollar installations 
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formerly required for satellite telecommunications. Because of higher 
power satellite signals, receive equipment consisted of relatively inexpensive 
dish antennas and simple receiving equipment. No matter how rugged the 
terrain, or the size or location of natural or man-made obstructions, the 
receiving antenna could easily be pointed skyward toward the position of 
the satellite, which was orbiting at the same speed as the earth in order 
to maintain a relatively fixed position. At its height, the satellite could 
now provide service to a large geographical area and, although the sites 
might be separated by mountains and rivers, the satellite provided a quality 
signal. 

A 'series of such "geostationary" satellites were established in the 
1970 ! s to make global coverage feasible and intercontinental transmission 
for special events were successfully operated. Of relevance to ACSN was 
that sites in large areas such as the entire United States could be served 
simultaneously with one satellite. 

With improvements in design and further adaptation of equipment to 
the particular wave lengths used for transmission, costs were reduced and 
satellite telecommunications became a dependable and less costly method 
of providing transmission services. SATCOM I, COMSAT, WESTAR, and 
numerous other commercial satellites with total continental coverage 
became popular and successful with an ever growing number of agencies, 
institutions, and businesses vieing for the use of these services. 

2. The introduction and growth of cable television 

At about the same time that the early communications satellites 
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were being developed and improved, a new technology was introduced in 
communities that were experiencing difficulties with radio and television 
reception because of location in fringe areas or distortion and inconsistent 
reception caused by the terrain or man-made interference. Because of 
the method of redistributing the television programs from a master 
antenna by cable to homes, the technology was called cable television. 

Special equipment was used to receive the best possible signal, amplify 
it, and deliver it to the homes by means of e newly designed coaxial cable. 

This activity led to the establishment of local cable TV companies, 
where a resident no longer needed his own antenna but paid a monthly 
subscriber fee for hfe cable connection. The cable system supplied the 



3. The tie-in of the satellite and the cable system. 

The success of the early satellites did not directly affect home 
reception; occasionally, spectacular programs of global importance covered 
international events. Pictures of space travel events showed the 
effectiveness of transmitting TV and radio signals over vast distances 
never before experienced. However, to receive the satellite transmission 
required specialized equipment which, though relatively inexpensive when 
contrasted with former costs, was well beyond the means of the average 
family. Such installations were economically attractive for the cable 
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companies who needed one such installation for the entire system. With 
the realization of the advantages the satellite gave to a cable system 
came the first surge in the remarkable and rapid growth of cable systems 
throughout the United States in the mid-1970's. In fact, the satellite and 
the cable system seemed to have been made for each other and this 
combination gave ascendency to satellite transmission and sparked the 
phenomenal growth of the cable system in the United States. Thus, in 
1978 AESP anticipated the success of the commercial telecommunication 
satellites and the effectiveness of the cable system to distribute AESP 
programming directly into the homes of the viewers. 

Turning from consideration of improvements, problems, and trends in 
communication technology of which the above are examples, it is important to 
point out that discussions and decisions in the AESP staff were also preparing 
the way for the changes that were to come in determining the future scope, 
functioning, organization, and operation of AESP. 
1- The "Needs Study" changes AESP programming 

The results of the detailed "needs study" that began in 1975 with the 
involvement of representatives from throughout Appalachia caused a 
basic change in AESP programming which heretofore had been confined to 
formal graduate credit courses in the field of education for teachers. The 
study revealed a serious desire for assistance in the fields of health and 
medicine, business and industry, government and community services. 
This brought about a widening of courses, workshops, programs for academ 
credit, personal development, and public information. 
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2» AESP becomes a "distributor" of courses and programs 

The need for diversified programs added impetus to another change 
as AESP began seeking quality programs that had been developed by others. 
Such courses or programs were always adapted to meet AESP needs and 
activities. AESP had begun an extensive review of existing materials to 
identify high quality programming to meet program needs and to define 
gaps where new program development was necessary. As a result, AESP 
evolved into a distributor of programs as well as a producer. This trend 
was to tip heavily in the distributor direction in the ensuing years. 

It is thus evident that the trend of events outside and the new opportunities 
within required attention and action as AESP moved from a concise limited 
educational experiment in feasibility to a demonstration that would lead to the 
establishment of a viable communication network. AESP met the challenges, 
seized the opportunities, and began making adjustments within its organization. 
It developed management practices to meet its expanding role and opportunities, 
determined personnel changes, provided leadership for a large number of sites, 
attracted more than double the number of affiliated colleges and universities, 
and considered alternate delivery systems for back up or changed conditions. 

In late 1976, the ATS-6 was returned to an orbit similar to its original 
position over the United States and AESP immediately requested a time 
allotment from the satellite's schedule for continuing its Appalachian 
programming. Negotiations between ARC and NIE resulted in the development 
of a long-range four-year plan for a demonstration. NIE allocated 60 earth 
stations to ARC from other concluded Health Education Technology (HET) 
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projects for installation in the AESP program, and helped secure a satellite 
transmission uplink from NASA which was reassembled in Lexington,Kentucky. 
The estimated value of this equipment was approximately 1.3 million dollars. 
AESP now had the equipment to increase the number of its sites end to access 
ATS-6 directly without going through NASA's main uplink and satellite control 
installations at Rosman, North Carolina, or Denver, Colorado, where terrestial 
line costs to bring programming to these locations was deemed too expensive 
and not cost effective. 

Operations using ATS-6 delivery of AESP courses and seminars began 
again on January 25, 1977. Between January '77 and September '77, AESP 
supplied two courses to 250 teachers and eight workshops to over 1200 
participants. AESP was still emphasizing in-service teacher education, but it 
was on its way again. 

E. AESP - A Communications Network Serving Appalachian 1977 - 1979 

The AESJ that began its programming to Appalachia in January 1977 
closely resembled its predecessor that had conducted the experimental project 
in 1974 - 75. The work "Program" replaced the work "Project" in the official 
name and the organization became the Appalachian Education Satellite Program. 
The logo, however, remained unchanged — AESP. 

AESP now had backing and organization form that guaranteed its existence 
for at least a four-year period — enough time to establish an operational 
community service. By December 9, 1977, the interagency agreements for 
funding were settled between ARC and NIE, and AESP had agreed to gradually 
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assume the responsibility fop funding its budget. The general budget 
arrangements were spelled out by ARC in a letter of intent to NIE, and were 
accepted in principle, subject to periodic review and revision. ARC agreed to 
support and house the AESP central staff and committed itself to seek funris 
from organizations, agencies, and users to provide the AESP share of future 
budgets. 

AESP also had its first experience with the responsibility of raising some 
of its own funding. The following is an indication of the types of income that 
began accruing to ACSN in its move toward self-sufficiency. 

Income 1978 from local program sources : 
Participants 

Tuition Fees $ 77,401 

Workshop Fees 7,314 $ 84,715 

Sponsors - Programming 

National Science Foundation $ 82,000 

Bureau of Education for Hand. 195,000 
Office of Consumer Education 131,000 
Maryland RESA 11,000 
Corp. for Public Broadcasting 24,000 
Small Business Administration 25,000 $468,000 

$552,715 

When AESP resumed its programming to Appalachia, it was permitted to 
use NASA's uplink at Rosman, North Carolina, until the AESP "S" Band uplink 
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which was being installed at Lexington, Kentucky, was completed. It was 
ready in about six months bu* was soon replaced with an "L" Band uplink. 

Receive sites were gradually established at 45 locations throughout 
Appalachia. They were equipped with 3.03 meter antennas and 2.5 GH Z 
receivers. (See Exhibit 3 ) Several sites, however, had made their dish 
antenna available to a local cable system or had moved the dish to the cable 
system site and were depending on the cable delivery of AESP programming to 
the site. By the spring of 1979 there wer'j seven cable companies receiving 
the programming from the ATS-6 and a PBS station in Wheeling, West Virginia, 
able to provide open air rebroadcasts to that community. 

From September 77 to October f 78 AESP continued to provide public 
service programming to residents of Appalachia. Over 2800 individuals 
participated in the courses directly as AESP expanded its courseware coverage 
to include increased instruction for teachers as well as emergency medical 
care, fire prevention techniques, and small business management courses. 

AESP had scarcely started implementing some of its planned changes 
when an event occurred which was to have far reaching effects on its 
objectives, organizational structure, programming, and marketing operations. 

In October 78 NASA announced that ATS-6 service was to be discontinued 
because of growing technical difficulties. The final use date was announced 
for September 30, 1979. This date was changed several times, but it was 
finally set for June 30, 1979. 

In 1978, therefore, AESP began reviewing in earnest a number of 
alternatives concerning its future operation. The NASA announcement of the 
June 30 date only moved forward the need for a decision. The alternatives at 
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this point were: (1) discontinuing AESP operations; (2) develop a stop gap 
system using some combination of video tape, film, radio; (3) use of public TV; 
or (4) secure program time on another satellite? Actually,the thought of 
discontinuing operations was never really considered. AESP was a .growing 
program and had a mission to perform, and it was felt that something positive 
should be done to promote the program and not delay it with stop gap 
measures. 

Several alternatives were considered. Should AESP secure time on another 
public satellite? But no public satellite capable of carrying the AESP program 
was available and NASA had announced no plans for a replacement for ATS-6. 
Should time be sought on the Canadian experimental satellite CTS sponsored 
by NASA and Canada? CTS was having technical difficulties and its use would 
require many expensive equipment adjustments at AESP installations. Should 
time be obtained on a commercial USA satellite? 

The AESP staff decided to seek time on a commercial satellite. AESP 
decided to take the step at that time and to then face the challenge of 
reorganizing to meet greatly increased financial obligations an^j to make 
necessary adjustments in the 1979 summer and fall programming. 

Several commercial sateUites were available; the question was to select 
an available transponder most propitious for AESP use. 

To carry out this action, AESP funds had to be reallocated by transferring 
some of the funds from summer operations and other budget items to provide 
additional money for the changes in equipment needed to utilize the satellite 
and the transponder. 

ARC allocated $186,000 of ARC monies to purchase transponder time for 
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one year on RCA SATCOM 1 to insure there would be no break in programming. 
The SATCOM I was chosen because of its potential access into over 18 million 
homes, mostly in non-metropolitan areas across the nation. AESP secured 

from NIE and NASA an additional $450,000 to build an AESP uplink and to 

f 

provide needed additional eq f ipment for local site modifications. 

The AESP staff investigated the feasibility of marketing its programming 
to cable companies to provide them with sustaining programs and to secure 
home viewers for the courses and workshops. A brochure was prepared and 
circulated to cable companies. Negotiations were begun with interested 
companies and many agreed to use the service. Particular attention was given 
to cable companies located in the immediate vicinity of the current AESP 
sites. 

Some of the receive sites had no access to cable TV systems. AESP 
secured funds from NASA and ARC to install the necessary antenna and other 
equipment to continue their operation. 

In order to meet the increased cost of using a commercial satellite, the 
AESP staff developed a business plan and market strategy which recommended 
a consolidation of some aspects of the AESP network and the creation of a 
new organization, the Appalachian Community Service Network (ACSN), to 
serve a larger area and clientele. 

In October 1978, it was necessary to ask that the amount $1,600,000 
requested from NIE in the agreement be increased to $1,875,000 for Fiscal 
1979 by utilizing left-over monies from FY 78. This request was approved 
subject to an analysis of actual expenditures, because it was anticipated that 
two critical events would soon occur — the delivery of the programming to 
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Appalachian cable television networks and public broadcasting station affiliates, 
and the need to convert the entire system transmitters and terminals to the 
frequencies required in the changeover from a NASA experimental satellite to 
a commercial satellite. The future of AESP would rest on the success of these 
two events. 

Written commitments were made by ARC and NIE to provide diminishing 
financial support and services until 1982 when the network was expected to be 
a self-supporting public telecommunications service. Plans were immediately 
approved by ARC for (1) the reorganization of AESP into a new agency ACSN, 
which was to be incorporated, (2) the reconstruction of the management 
organization, (3) the appointment cf a board of directors, (4) the establishment 
of a corporate office, and (5) the development of programming to effectively 
utilize the amount of time available on SATCOM I. 

The last transmission using ATS-6 was on June 27, 1979, and was received 
at 44 AESP sites. This transmission brought to an end the AESP's use of public 
satellites. In fact, it marked the end of AESP and the beginning of ACSN. No 
programming was transmitted between that day, June 27, 1979, and October 
10, 1979, when programming for testing purposes was begun prior to resuming 
regular broadcasting using SATCOM I. These 105 days were nevertheless busy 
days. During this time AESP faced up to the problems which brought more 
than a new name — the introduction of new management and distribution systems 
and a dramatic shift in organization, objectives, procedures, programming, and 
direction. 
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Part n - The ACSN Story 

A. AESP Becomes ACSN 



At the September 10, 1979 Commission meeting the ARC approved the 
renaming and reshaping of AESP into the Appalachian Community Service 
Network (ACSN) - a non-profit corporation to be established under the 
corporate laws of the District of Columbia. In addiaon, the Commission 
decided that: 



. The corporation would be governs by a Board of Directors to be appointed; 

. A committee consisting of a representative from each of three member 
states and the ARC Federal Chairman be empowered to immediately 
develop bylaws, suggest procedures for appointing corporate Board members 
and outline the design of a corporate structure for the new agency; 

. The shortfall of $2.13o million anticipated during FY 80 be funded by the 
Commission. 



ARC Resolution No. 496 formally adopted at the October 24, 1979 meeting 
of the Comission, authorized the incorporation without further delay of a non- 
profit organization — ACSN - and directed that appropriate bylaws and 
procedures for appointing board members be adopted as quickly as possible. 

The initial Board of Directors was appointed by the Commission to develop 
the corporate structure and the bylaws. This group developed and signed the 
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Articles of Incorporation on February 15, 1980 and then submitted it to the 
office of Recorder of Deeds, District of Columbia. On April 8, 1980, the Office 
of Recorder of Deeds, Washington, D.C. certified that a Certificate of 
Incorporation had been issued to the Appalachian Community Service Network. 

The purposes for which the corporation was organized were lrted in the 
Articles of Incorporation as: 

1. To serve and benefit the people of the Appalachian Region, as defined in 
the Appalachian Regional Development Act, by providing educational, 
cultural and public interest television programs through a television 
network utilizing a satellite distribution system and other distributive 
technologies. While it shall be the primary purpose of the corporation to 
serve the Appalachian Region, the corporation may also provide such 
services to other portions of the Appalachian States and the United States. 
"In this manner, the corporation will be operated exclusively for charitable 
an fd'ipfltional purposes as those terms are defined in section 501(c)3 of 
the In' i n venue Code of 1954, as amended." 

2. io provide for and conduct, directly or directly, the creation, design, 
development, production, origination, distribution and broadcasting of 
educational, cultural and public service pr ams on the basis of priorities 
and needs identified in the Appalachian Regional Development Act, as 
addressed by the Appalachian Regional Commission, ascertained through 
advisory groups and mechanisms throughout the Appalachian Region, and 
set forth in the policies of the Board of Directors of the corporation. The 
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programs will be made available to all citizens, with an emphasis placed 
on the rieeds of underserved populations in rural and nonmetropolitan 
areas, in a manner as nonduplicative as possible of other public broadcasting 
systems or the commercial television industry. . 

3. To exercise ail the powers conferred upon corporations formed under the 
District of Columbia Nonprofit Corporation Act in order to accomplish 
the Corporation's educational, cultural, civic, charitable and other similar 
purposes, including but not limited to the power to accept donations of 
money or property, whether real or personal, or any interest therein, 
wherever situated. 

The duties, responsiblities, and privileges of the members, the Board of 
Directors, and the officers of the corporation, as well as the general procedures 
to govern operation are outlined in a 13-page document entitled, "The Bylaws 
of the Appalachian Community Service Network," which is included in the 
Appendix. 

As a result of the continuing interest of local Appalachian institutions and 
agencies, the guidance and financial support of ARC and NIE, and the decisions 
and plans of the AESP staff, a new entity — the Appalachian Community 
Service Network — ACSN — had come into existence. 

ACSN was AESP on a broader scale — serving an expf ogram to a 

larger audience that potentially included the entire USA and even beyond. It 
provided for the continued use of community receive sites but added the exciting 
opportunity of making the ACSN program availalble to home viewers. Its 

* 
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program was much broader than formal education though the term "educational" 
can properly be applied to all of its offerings. It added programming whose 
orientation is informational while still providing courses and workshops for 
which participants can receive academic credit. 

The switch from using a Federal research satellite to use of an RCA 
commercial satellite in 1979 did not in itself cause radical changes in ACSN 
operations. Basically, the same type of equipment and procedures were needed 
and used even though changes in wave length, signal strength, or other technical 
adjustments were made. What was to make a profound difference in the next 
two years, however, was that ACSN gained access to cable TV systems not 
only in Appalachia but throughout the United States, and that the growth of 
the TV cable systems was spectacular, swift, and nationwide. The impact of 
these factors was vividly shown to ACSN personnel when it was realized that 
during the time between deciding to move to SATCOM I and the actual start 
of operations in October 1979, ACSN had already sold its programming to 
more than 50 TV cable systems that reached more than 200,000 subscribers. 

The new operational program, therefore, called for altering, adjusting, or 
modifying equipment with which ACSN personnel were already familiar. ACSN 
no longer had the free service of the ATS-6; it now would lease time on 
Transponder 16 of RCA SATCOM I as a regular tariffed service (approximately 
$100 per hour). The terms of the agreement called for 1800 hours of service 
beginning on September 1, 1979. 

As a part of the contract negotiations for the use of SATCOM I, RCA 
waived its requirement of using an official RCA uplink to access the satellite. 
An uplink facility was acquired by ACSN through a memorandum of 
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understanding with NASA and the National Telecommunications and Information 
Administration (NTIA). The uplink was constructed at Lexington, Kentucky, 
and operated by the ACSN engineering staff and was licensed by the FCC. 
Back-up facilities at Vernon Valley, New Jersey, and Atlanta, Georgia, were 
made available by RCA as part of the lease agreement. 

As had been the case since since 1977, ACSN could originate live or taped 
programs, use its uplink to access a satellite, and use the satellite to broadcast 
the programming to viewers. Up until now all AESP ground installations were 
equipped with special dish antennas and receivers to receive the ATS-6 satellite 
transmissions of 2.5 MH Z . These installations were owned and operated by 
ACSN and the network was a closed group of these installations. They were 
the sole users and comprised the entire ACSN netowrk at the time. 

Naturally, ACSN wished to make use of its old network sponsored by 
community education and service agencies for distributing its new programming. 
It would, of course, now be necessary to alter the site receiving equipment and 
convert it to receive in the 4.6 GH Z frequency range since the SATCOM I 
transponders broadcast on this wave length. 

It will be remembered that seven cable companies were already associated 
with the AESP programming while ATS-6 was still being used. These early 
contacts with cable TV systems were restudied and it was realized that many 
of the cable TV systems were already receiving SATCOM I transmissions and 
that with relatively minor adjustments and little additional equipment could 
participate easily in ACSN programming. 

Sites located in areas already served by cable TV systems were asked to 
discuss the possibilities and costs of receiving the programming vi< cable 
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instead of the equipment at the sites, especially if ACSN supplied the cable TV 
system with needed equipment for the operation. 

When funds were made available to ACSN for the design, construction, 
and installation of 25 such systems, a contract for their manufacture was 
awarded to Scientific Atlanta Corporation. It was agreed that they should be 
installed at two types of locations, at community sites and at cable TV systems 
willing to sign contracts to receive ACSN programming. This seemed to be a 
practical way for expansion. Of the first 25 systems that were built, 10 were 
arbitrarily assigned to sites sponsored by affiliated Appalachian agencies and 
15 to ca&le TV systems. The actual number installed differed only slightly 
from the allotted proportion. 

The community receive sites were 'receive-only-terminals 1 (ROTs). They 
were located in community structures and accessible to local residents. The 
equipment included the dish antenna and a receiver. Since the transmission 
was picked up directly from the satellite on equipment located at the site, 
they resembled the original AESP local sites. Programs were recorded for 
tape delay use in accordance with ACSN policy. In general, the community 
sites were not able to provide ACSN programming to home viewers. Several 
sites, however, arranged for the transmission of the tapes through PBS facilities 
to local areas. 

At that time, cable sites received the ACSN transmission from a local 
cable system which had agreed to participate in the ACSN network. The cable 
company received the transmission on its own antenna using either its own 
receiving equipment or special equipment provided by ACSN. The cable company 
then relayed the transmission to the local ACSN receive site. Such sites were 
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not equipped with antennas or satellite receivers, but were dependent on the 
cable company for receipt of the programming. 

The cable company affiliated with the ACSN network, in keeping with its 
agreement with ACSN, also transmitted the programming over cable, making 
it available to home viewers. Whenever the home viewers wished to utilize 
courses or workshops for academic credit, local ACSN site personnel were 
responsible for the recruitment, enrollment, distribution of materials, and 
answering questions about the course, and academic credit. 

The cable sites could also record the programs and make them available 
to other cable companies or sites for tape delay use in accordance with their 
contract agreement with ACSN. 

So cable TV systems themselves became an increasingly important part of 
the ACSN distribution system, greatly broadening the clientele and expanding 
the distribution of programming. In 1980, ACSN still operated facilities at 
community sites where classrooms were provided for group viewing and directed 
activities under the leadership of course monitor;. But this same programming 
could be viewed in the privacy of a cable TV system subscriber's home. Bringing 
such courses and workshops directly into homes greatly reduced the need for 
group viewing. The number and size of group viewing classes became fewer 
and fewer as 1981 approached, especially in areas were colleges and universities 
developed requirements and procedures for granting academic credit for 
successful completion in the home of such an approved course or workshop. 

The number of community sites never again reached the high mark set 
during ATS-6 days. For example, when ACSN began using SATCOM I for 
programming in October 1979, equipment alterations and adjustments had been 
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completed for six of approximately 44 community sites and 11 cable TV systems. 
Gradually, other sites were added but many of the older sites were no longer 
operated. Finally, in 1981 sites as they had formerly been constituted were 
eliminated. A number of institutions for higher education have maintained 
sites, using them for presenting ACSN courses and workshops that they offered 
as part of their total program. These sites are operated by the institutions in 
which they are located although the equipment is owned by ACSN. The operating 
costs are funded by each institution which does, however, pay ACSN a share of 
the fees and tuition charges for the courses and workshops that are used. 

The new dimensions, therefore, that marked the emergence of ACSN 
were: 

1. The use of a commercial RCA satellite - SATCOM I; 

2. A commitment from RCA to continue ACSN on their newly launched 
satellites assures year to year continuityfor programming; 

3. The use of local cable companies to deliver ACSN programming to local 
sites; 

4. The inclusion of home viewers as an important element of participation 
wherever cable compsnies are affiliated with the program; 

5. The establishment of an ACSN uplink facility to the satellite; 

6. The broadening of outreach operations to provide specific interests and 
community services to home viewers outside of Appalachia, with first 
priority, however, given to expansion in Appalachia; 

7. The marketing of many ACSN programs for use by local cable companies 
as sustaining program; 
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8. The brokering of ACSN services to provide national access to satellite 
distribution for local, state, and federal public service agencies and for 
private organizations and businesses. 

ACSN now faced the formidable task of meeting the problems and 
opportunities of: 

o Adjusting to the overall direction of a Board of Directors 
o Working with legal counsel to implement incorporation 
o Reorganizing its management structure 

o Developing new understandings and relationships with its field staffs 
o Revising its network operations 

o Securing effective programming for its increasing time needs 
o Creating an entirely new business plan that emphasized the marketing 
function 
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B. A New Start 

ACSN began operating in October, 1979, and since that time has continued 
its services without interruption as it looks forward to a future of continuing 
success. Its transition from ARC sponsorship to an independent non-profit 
corporation was accomplished smoothly. ACSN moved to a new corporate 
office, 1200 New Hampshire Avenue, Suite 240, Washington, D.C. in September 
1981. 

Its Board of Directors has met regularly in quarterly meetings, bylaws 
have been developed and approved, and the number of hours transmitted on 
SATCOM I has been increased twice and is presently 64 hours per week. Strict 
budget control has been exercised; necessary adjustments have kept expenditures 
within income levels and have produced quantifiable results in meeting program 
needs and field operations. 

ACSN recognized that major changes were occurring which have eliminated 
the local sites; it thus brought courses and informational programs into the 
homes and made ACSN programming available beyond Appalachia. These 
changes have required a continuous review of objectives, management structure, 
personnel needs, marketing, programming, and network operations. Many of 
the procedures that were basic to the success of the earlier programs could no 
longer be used in the same manner; new procedures were needed to meet the 
persisting needs. For example, basing programming on local needs is still 
essential but the local assistance of sponsoring community agencies and their 
advisory councils is no longer available because local sites have been eliminated. 
A new way to secure information about local needs must be developed and 
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used. Likewise, new procedures are needed to secure local involvement and 
input, community assistance in program selection and development, college 
participation in ACSN courses and programs, the development of new material 
for home viewer use, and finally, revenue opportunities to make ACSN 
programming financially profitable for cable TV system, 

ACSN has, therefore, not only been operating a viable program but has 
also been concerned with the practical problems and opportunities that are 
growing out of its experiences and reshaping its organizational design and 
operations, 

ACSN was meeting its financial obligations and experiencing a significant 
growth in clientele in the form of cable operators and subscribers. Constant 
adjustments have been made in organizational design, management practices, 
network operations, and programming as aims and objectives grew to keep 
pace with the expanding opportunities afforded by the wide delivery service 
made possible by SATCOM I. 

The changes that were occurring were reflected in the correspondence, 
the agreements, the directives, and the documents that are a part of ACSN's 
past. It is difficult to place in chronological order the memos, studies, reports, 
proposals, and interagency agreements concerned with the early ty0f>ry of the 
ACSN demonstration since many were submitted first on a tentative basis and 
then frequently revised or mutually adjusted after discussion and further study. 
They include the following types of materials and, along with the correspondence, 
news releases, and financial reports, constitute the basic documentation of the 
ACSN operation. 
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!• A Comprehensive Proposal that AESP expand its experimental program 
and establish an operational demonstration network eventually responsible 
for funding its own budget and of operating as an independent non-profit 
agency was prepared. 

In response to instructions from NIE, AESP submitted this large, 
complete "proposal" to that agency on December 6, 197S as an operational 
plan for such a demonstration project. An accompanying letter explained 
that AESP, over the last year and a half, had reviewed the results of its 
ATS-6 satellite experiment with local participants, government agencies, 
and universities, and that the proposal was based on the positive feedback 
from these sources. 

This proposal reviewed the status of AESP programming, outlined the 
objectives and goals, the management organization, the proposed expansion 
of sites and programming, budget needs. It also gave details about the 
research and evaluation plans. It served as a model for all the work plans 
that were submitted by AESP/ACSN annually from 1977 through 1981. 
These annual proposals are invaluable sources of information about the 
forces, changes in objectives, organizational design, programming, and in 
operational procedures that constitute ACSN ! s present status. 

2. The written interagency agreements between ARC and NIE concerning 
the funding and direction of the demonstration, as were not regarded rigid 
agreements but were revised and adjusted from year to year as conditions 
changed or new courses of action became desirable. 

Of major importance in this group is the agreement dated 
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December 9, 1977 in which the general budget arrangement for a 
demonstration project was spelled out by ARC in a letter of intent to NIE 
and was accepted by NIE subject to periodic review. ARC agreed to 
support and house the AESP central staff and committed itself to seek 
funds from organizations, agencies, and users to provide the AESP share 
of estimated total cost to be shared between the agencies through FY 
1981. A $10 million budget was suggested as a tentative amount to be 
shared by the NIE and AESP for a five-year period 1978 - 82. 

The interagency agreements were short documents that dealt 
primarily with funding. They were revised periodically and budgets were 
adjusted in kr-ping with actual expenditures or agreements for additional 
operations. These agreements provided NIE, ARC, and AESP with a quick 
and ready look at the annual financial and operational status of the 
demonstration. 

3 - The interagency agreements required the annual preparation of a progress 
reports from ACSN. They were entitled, for example: ACSN Proposal to 
the NIE for Funding 1978 -79. Four such documents were prepared during 
the period 1978 - 1982. 

These reports summarized the status of the demonstration, the 
changes that were occurring, and the plans and budget needs envisioned 
for the coming year. 

4. A series of 27 technical reports prepared and published by the evaluation 
component of the Resource Coordinating Center, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky, that cover the period 1973 - 1979 are primarily 
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concerned with evaluation and are analyzed in detail in the ' Evaluation 
and Research" section of this report. They are mentioned here because of 
their influence on management and the support they provided for budgetary 
decisions. One of these, Report No. 10, about a "Cost Estimation Model 
for Alternative Course Formats and Delivery Modes," was useful in 
developing ideas for back-up delivery of the programming. 

5. When the shift from the ATS-6 satellite to SATCOM I was made, and as 

ACSN moved toward becoming an independent organization, several special 
contracts were signed between ACSN and ARC. 

These documents assured ACSN of a continuity of operations and, 
together with progress reports submitted quarterly to ARC, provide insight 
into the development of the ACSN system. 
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C\ The Growth of ACSN 

Since ACSN became an independent non-profit corporation in 1980 it has 
become a full-fledged member of th. cable *r<1ustry and achieved an impressive 
record of accomplishments. 

o The industry recognizes ACSN as the premier educational program service 
delivered via satellite to cable systems, 

o ACSN was rated as the fastest growing national cable service in a survey 
conducted by Cable Vision magazine and reported in the January 18, 1982 
issue. ACSN increased its number of cable system affiliates by 270% and 
its number of household subscribers by 176% during 1981. 

o ACSN is the only cable programming supplier with a full time commitment 
to the delivery of educational and instructional programs for adult viewers 
and learners. This is a continuation of the purpose for which its predecessor 
AESP was created. 

The growth in the number of cable TV systems using ACSN programming 
has been most encouraging. In October 1980, ACSN had 70 cable affiliates; in 
April 1982, there were 230. In October 1980, ACSN reached 350,000 subscriber 
households; in April 1982, there were more than 1,500,000. Cable TV systems 
in 42 states were using the ACSN service. By October 1980, 30 institutions of 
higher learning had given academic credits for ACSN telecourses; by April 
1982, this total had risen to 70 such institutions. 

ACSN's corporate objectives continue to focus on public needs. In spite of 
the pressures of the commercial marketplace where sports, movies and news 
dominate subscriber preferences, ACSN continues to grow based on the unique 
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quality programming and the desire of cable system operators to offer the 
subscriber an alternative service. 

\CSN remains a national satellite-to-cable programming service with 
primary commitment : ■■!(*<. ■ ^ with programming that is primarily 

educational, instruct?^ al, and informati rial. It delivers, on a self-sufficient 
basis, quality pre amming to a significant ortion of cable TV subscribers 
nationwide. Ne.s, public service groups are o ribled to utilize telecommunications 
as a cost-effec ve means of meeting their pr ,c tm objectives. 

The growth the cable systems usm^ Uw aCSN service in 1981 and 1982 
is shown in the follow table: 





States 


Households 


May 15, 1984 


33 


727,626 


July 1, 1981. 


37 


897,004 


September 29, 1981 


39 


1,130,495 


November 30, 198) 


41 


1,474,242 


January 31, 1982 


41 


1,385,628 


March 31, 1982 


41 


1,387,186 


May 31, 198 2 


42 


1,511,402 



This year, 1982, ACSN is providing 3,300 hours (64 hours per week) of 
programming to more than 1,500,000 homes in 42 states to an estimated 
4,500,000 individuals. 
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D. Evaluation and Research 

Evaluation and Research has always been an integral part of ACSN/AESP 
programs and operations. The evaluation design that was developed in 1973-76 for 
the experimental program did more than provide a basis for validating the courses 
and show the feasibility of using the technology, for it brought respectability and 
legitimacy to the courses and a feeling of confidence to AESP personnel and the 
participants in the use of modern communication technology for education. The 
evaluation design also established procedures and practices for (1) basing 
programming on community needs and the interests of the Appalachian citizenry, 
and (2) for seeking input from them concerning what they thought of the courses, 
suggested revisions, topics for future programming, and how they were using what 
they had learned. 

AESP personnel from the time of the experimental program in 1973 recognized 
that fl) accurate information about the quality of the project instructional material, 
(2) the effectiveness of the technology, and (3) the achievements and attitudes of 
the participants would be required by the funding agencies, potential users, the 
colleges granting academic credit, the general public, and project personnel 
responsible for making decisions about refining and revising course materials, 
planning other courses,W managing network operations. 

Such important feedback could not be left to chance or be collected as en 
afterthought, but had to be carefully developed as an integral part of the 
experiment itself. AESP, therefore, appointed a staff of trained evaluators headed 
by a director with a doctorate in educational research, an assistant to the director, 
and two or more evaluation coordinators. An evaluation office was established as a 
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component of the AESP Resource Coordinating Center (RCC) affiliated with the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

The evaluation component designed and c°Tied out a comprehensive 
evaluation program on the 1974-75 experiment using recognized research 
techniques for collecting and analyzing information. Reports about the results, 
attitudes, and important findings were promptly prepared and distributed. 

During the year 1975 - 76 when ATS-6 was in orbit over the Indian Ocean, the 
ARC and NIE agreed to continue funding AESP on an diminishing scale, not as an 
education experiment but as a demonstration network to provide educational, 
social, and civic services to Appalachian communities. AESP T s new aim was to 
eventually become a continuing self-supporting organization. 

In beginning its new lease on life, AESP used the organization, procedures, 
policies, and network established during the experimental years, but immedia f ely 
began adapting to meet the changes required to develop a demonstration network 
whose goal was to provide such a desirable program that it would be supported as a 
self-sustaining service. 

Expansion became the key word as adaptions and changes were made to 
provide for the aodition of many new sites, greater variety in programming, home 
viewing, program acquisition, and liaison with cable TV companies. The Resource 
Coordinating Center and its tie-in with the University of Kentucky was retained as 
an important link in the new AESP organization, and its evaluation component gave 
significant assistance in implementing the changing emphasis that the 
demonstration brought. 
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The personnel of the evaluation component had acquired a good background 
knowledge of Appalachia, its people and their needs. They also had the experience 
of designing and conducing a comprehensive evaluation of the use of satellite 
technology to improve education in Appalachian communities. At the same time 
they recognized lhat what was now needed was not ''more of the same." 

A demonstration that is evolving to an ongoing permanent network requires a 
different evaluation emphasis than an educational feasibility experiment. There 
was now a lesser demand for pragmatic empirical research to prove feasibility and 
a greater need to emphasize user assessment and satisfaction, to relate evaluation 
to marketing and cos t effectiveness, to apply the results to program selection, 
network operations, and user needs, and finally, to keep abreast of changes and 
trends in satellite technology, cable TV, and communication advances. Evaluation, 
therefore, was not as much concerned with proving the effectiveness of a course as 
providing data useful for the orderly growth of the service, guidance in program 
selection and acquisition, the establishment of a sound financial structure, the 
development of effective marketing procedures, and a continuous updating of 
community and personal needs. 

The questions to guide the planning of the evaluation design for the 
demonstration reflected both this changed emphasis and the need of ACSN to 
increase its number of sites, add home viewers, expand the programming, and 
become financially self-sufficient. Objectives were listed and restated as 
questions to provide a framework in which to seek answers. The questions were: 

1. Can a regional education information program provide better quality 
instruction at an acceptable cost to the individuals? 
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2. Can a reasonable and cost-effective public service satellite capability be 
developed ;o support such a system? 

3. Can a market be generated that will support the administrative and 
programmatic costs for continued progran jevelopment (and delivery)? 

4. Will higher education institMtions, state agencies, snd accrediting agencies 
cooperate and develop working agreements with AESP for the sanctioning 
of these courses and programs? 

5. What continuing education programs will best meet the needs of Appalachia 
in the fields of education, health, businr is and industry, human resources, 
and government? 

6. Can previously developed software be cost effective and successfully or 
exported to other regions of the country? 

7. To what degree can the courseware and delivery system be generalized or 
exported to other regions of the country? 

8. What alternative use of communication satellites are possible ar.J ractical 
in meeting the continuing e< icational needs of leaders and citizens? 

9. What type of regional and local organizational structure will result in 
linkage to a wide range of agencies to maximize the utilization of existing 
resources and expertise in Appalachia? 

TO. What regional fiscal structure will provide the most effective transition 
from the support of the NIE to state, local, and private sector forms of 
support? 

?T It is the aim of AESP, by the end of the Demonstration Period, to havp in 
p ?e a prototype delivery syste' ' been judged, as a result of 
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and evaluation activities, to have promise for meeting the continuing educational 

needs of leaders and citizens throughout a large geographical region where 

conventional communications are difficult. By the end of the project, the 

effectiveness of an ^\pan^ lecommunication network to help meet the needs at 

cost per person will have been assessed. This will be certified as resulting 

from appropriate research and statistical procedure " 

Appalachian Education Satellite 
Program Proposal submitted to 
National Institute of Education 
December 1976 

It was soon recognized that the RCC Evaluation Component was providing an 
important service to the AESP demonstration. It continued this serv A ce through 
1978 and 1979. After AES^ became ACSN a management reorganization occurred 
and the RCC was reconstituted as the Program Operation Center (POC) with 
functions adjusted to meet the changing needs of the network. The Evaluatioi 
Staff continued as a *nt of the new POC. In 1980 ACSN discontinued its 

contract with the University of Kentucky and set up the POC as an integral part of 
the new ACSN corporation at a separate facility in Lexington, Kentucky. Some of 
the production oriented functions were contracted to Kentucky Educational 
Television (KET). 

The evaluation personnel continued as a division of the POC but some of the 
personnel of the other POC components were transferred to the corporate office in 
Washington, D.C. 

Although the personnel on its staff changed from time to time, the Evalr 
component performed * nluation function with distinction from the time oi 
organization in 197 J to September 1, 1981 when further management reorganization 
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again caused changes in personnel responsibilities that resulted in the reassignment 
of the evaluation activities to the division of marketing. 

During the time Evaluation Component operated as a separate entiv with its 
own personnel, it made a valuable contribution to the development of ACSN. This 
will be documented in the following pages which trace the beginning evaluation 
patterns that occurred at the AESP Experiment of 1974-76 continued as the AESP 
Demonstration 1977-79 and became ACSN 1980 to the present time. 

The stages of development and research occurred in the following order: 

1. The Experimental Phase 1973-76 

The emphasis during this period was on empirical data and in proving 
feasibility of programming, technology, network operation, and noting the 
achievement of the participants and the effect on their attitude. 

The design used both formative and summative evaluation and 
emphasized cognitive factors, attitude reactions, the reliability of the 
equipment, and the success of the operational procedures. 

Twelve major Technical Reports were issued during this time. 

2. Preparing for Continuing the Project as a Demonstration 1976-78 

The emphasis during this phase was discovering the most important 
needs of the Appalachian people and using them in program selection and 
development, and follow-up surveys of the AESP experiment participants- 
a. Needs 

(1) Study of research literature (1960-75) about Appalachian 
needs - 1975 
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(2) An analysis of the needs assessment conferences held throughout 
Appalachia, March - July 1976 

(3) Examples of updating needs (1977-1981) 

The needs studies resulted in the publication of two major reports: 
Technical Report No. 13 - Review of the Literature: Appalachian 
Needs in Five Programming Areas, Donna M. Mertens and William J. 
Bramble, June 1976, 71 pages 

Technical Report No, 14 - Results of the AESP Needs Assessment 
Conferences. Donna M. Mertens and William J. Bramble. June 1976. 

Many small surveys of target groups, course participants, advisory 
committees were made (1977-1981) to both update the results of the 
1976 Needs Assessment conferences, and to identify the needs of 
special groups of professionals or workers, 
b. Follow-up Studies 

It was felt that vital input could be gained from previous course 
participants that would be helpful in developing programming for the 
AESP Demonstration. A survey was, therefore, made of the 
participants who had completed the first experimental courses in 
reading and career education. 

The follow-up studies made in 1977 of these participants were 
reported in detail in Technical Bulletin No. 15, DPRI and OL : oiiow- 
Up Studies, prepared by Jody L. Fitzpatrick and Donna M. Mertens. 
July 1977. 
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<i ,e Evaluation Studies of the Major Courses and Wo. ,^nops Offered 
by AESP 1977-79 

The evaluation program included a thorough study of the participants, 
their achievements, attitudes, recommendations about course changes, 
and suggestions about topics for future programming. The evaluation 
instruments used in previous courses were modified to meet the needs of 
the demonstration, 

b. Twelve major Technical Reports were issued during this phase of the 
evaluation. 

c. The evaluations can be classified under the following categories: 

(1) Workshops 

(a) Summer 1977 

(b) Fall 1977 

(c) Spring 1978 

(d) Summer 1978 

(e) Fall 1978 

(2) Network Courses 

(a) DPRI 

(b) Career Education 

(c) Visual Learning 

(d) Teaching the Young Handicapped Child 

(e) Designing Success Strategies 

(f) Simple Gifts 

(g) Rehabilitative Nursing 
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4. Evaluation <Ci.._ ^ ..r Assess ok. i< 

These studies emphasized user assessment and satisfaction, and 
provided useful date to implement programming, marketing, network 
operations, and cost effectiveness (1978-1980). 

a. Evaluation of courses and workshops 

(1) Course - Consumer Education, Spring 1980 

(2) Workshop - The Living Heart, July 1979 

b. Student Profile Studies 1980-81 

c. Surveys 

(1) Previews of a Proposed Course - 1978 

(2) Effectiveness of Recruitment Methods - 1981 

(3) Home Viewers Interest Survey - May 1981 

(4) Others 

d. Special Reports 

(1) Summary Report of Telephone Logs, October 1, 1979 to January 
31, 1981 

(2) Market Research Study 

(3) Legal Issues in the Eastern Coal Industry Evaluation, November 



1980 \ 
(4) Other special reports 

e. Collecting, analyzing, and summarizing background information 
useful for ACSN program development, network operation, or 
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management 

"ummary of State Support of Adult Education 

Edu<^*ion Requirements, Certificate 
Requirements i^. ^pec » pre i ssi^. fields work 

5. Evaluation Related Projects 1980-82 

The basic thrust of these efforts focusrd on viewers needs, program 
quality, and the assessment of potential business areas for ACSN, 

The above stages of the Evaluation and Research program that have been 
outlined above are described below in detail: 



1. The AESP Experiment 1973-1976 

The RCC Evaluation Component began the development of a design 
for the evaluation of the two experimental courses, "Diagnostic and 
Prescriptive Reading Instruction (DPRI)" and M Career Education in the 
Elementary Grades (CEE), "by identifying questions for which empirically 
based answers could be obtained. 

a. How much did the participant learn? 

b. To what extent were the participants persuaded to adopt a more 
positive attitude toward course objectives? 

c. How much did the participants like the courses and the different 
learning activities? 

d. How well did the technical equipment work? 

e. What were the characteristics of those taking and administering the 
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course? 

f. What was the relative effectiveness of each of the activities in the 
earning sequence? 

After identifying the basic questions, an information collection plan 
was developed to answer them. The plan called for the implementation of 
the various strategies that were used: 

a. Pre-post course testing of cognitive and affective behaviors of the 
participants 

b. Achievement testing after each unit of instruction 

c. Teacher attitude questionnaires 

d. User rating of the quality of the course and the different 
presentation modes 

e. Opinion ratings of equipment operation, and reception quality 

f. Teacher practice inventory 

g. Feedback questionnaire 

h. Lab activities ratings 

i. A field study on the impact of selected activities in the course 
learning sequence 

The tests served instructional as well as evaluation functions by 
demonstrating how effective the materials and activities in each unit 
were in teaching the stated objectives. They also gave the participants an 
opportunity to evaluate their understanding of the concepts and skills 
introduced during the unit since correct answer ^eys were posted 
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immediately after the participants were tested. 

In order to obtain some ideas about the receptivity of the 
participants to the ideas and procedures advocated in the AESP courses, 
an affective 

as well as a cognitive dimension was added to the pre-test design. 
Participants were asked to mark the place on a five-point Likert scale 
that best described their attitudes toward each statement, A field study 
was then developed to obtain informetion on the effect of the courses on 
actual classroom teaching procedures. 

This* then, was the evaluation design of the AESP experiment and the 
scope of the initital work of the RCC evaluation component personnel. 
The component was concerned with serious research; it gathered data 
carefully, consistently, and thoroughly; analyzed the data; and published 
the results. Empahasis was on the more formal aspects of research and 
evaluation although the findings assisted network operations, identified 
needs and interests, and paid attention to user assessment and 
satisfaction. The evaluation design also affected the final form of the 
courses, since adjustments were made to content, planned activities, 
materials, and schedules because of the formative evaluations that were 
conducted to assess the course units prior to their being broadcast. 

The major goals of the evaluation program were (1) to gain specific 
empirical information about the courses; (2) to understand the attitudes of 
the participants and how these attitudes influenced their behavior; (3) to 
assess the effectiveness of the network in providing helpful programming; 
the quality of reception; and (4) to determine the practicality of using 
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satellite technology to distribute the programming. Although cost 
effectiveness was not one of the orginial topics of investigation, an 
analysis of the cost of providing the service showed that the ACSN 
delivery system was both cost effe<mve and economically desirable. It 

C G 

should be again stressed, however,\ttmt while the Appalachian Education 
Satellite Project provided quality inse>vice education for teachers, it was 
primarly ar experiment to demonstrate the feasibility of delivering such 
courses via satellite to sparsely populated areas. 

The evaluation component carried out a thorough evaluation on the 
1974-75 experiment and published the results in a series of comprehensive 
technical reports: 

1- AESP Data Base Information: Rationale, Data Collection Procedure, 
Interpretation of Results . Prepared bv William J. Bramble. Clauding 
Ausness, Larry Harding and Robert Wetter. Winter 1973. 

2. An Experiment in Educational Technology: An Overview of the 
Appalachian Education Satellite Project . Prepared bv Claudine 
Ausness and Betty Bowling. March 1974. 

?• Formative Evaluation Study for AESP Diagnostic and Prescriptive 
Reading Courses . Prepared by William J. Bramble, Claudine Ausness 
and Robert Wetter. October 1974. 

4. The Evaluation Design; Summer COurser. ^4 . Prepared by William 
J. Bramble, Claudine Ausness, Robert Wetter and James R. 
Freeman. July 1975. 

5. Performance of AESP Transmission/Reception Equipment (Summer 
and Fall. 1974 ). Prepared bv William J. Bramble. Claudine Ansnpgg 
and James R. Freeman. July 1975. 

6. Student Ratings of Instructional Activities: Diagnostic and 
Prescriptive Reading Instruction. Summer, 1974 . Prepared *y Rodger 
Marion, William J. Bramble, Robert Wetter and Cathy Whitton. July 
1975. 
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S tudent Ratings of Instructional Activities: d iagnostic and 
Prescriptive Reading Instruction, Summer, lh<74 . Prepared by Rodger 
Marion, William J. Bramble, Robert Wetter and Cathy Whitton. July 
1975. 

Student Achievement: Diagnostic an H Prescriptive Reading 
instruction Course, Summer 1974 . Prepared by William J. Bramble. 
Rodger Marion and Claudine Ausness. August 197 5. 

Student Ac'n i wernent: Career Education in the Elementary Grades. 
S umm er 1974. Prepared by Rodger Marion, William J. Bramble and 
Claudine Ausness. August 1975. 

'*ost stimation Model for Alternative Course Formats and Delivery 
Modes . Prepared by William J. Bramble, Claudine Ausness and Donna 
Mertens. September 1975. 

Summ ative Evaluation of Career Education in the Secondary Schoo I 
Course, Fall, 1974 , Prepared by Diane Maynard, Rodger Marion and 
William J. Bramble. September 1975. 

Su mmative Evaluation of Diagnostic and Prescriptiv e Reading 
I nstruction K~6 Course, Spring, 1975 . Prepared by William J. 
Bramble, Diane Maynard and Rodger Marion. September 1975. 



1 tie comprehensive evaluation of the programming and network 
•rations of ".; t e initial experimental vear showed: 
T»\\i< "s liked Vim programming. 

: knowledge gained by teachers A- as at least equal to that ')i>tained 

mor* 1 conventional methods, 
pw- "] •; and practices learned in the courses -.vr>re beiru: applied m 
* r .< j ^ehooK. 

' oursos via satellite -vere, in many instances, ;^rr f » »rr to th** nor* 5 

">rm«l -jetting of a a. ^ ">i r /pu-. 
: ourse delivery vas cost-ef fectivf* com[)ared t-i f *< ! nvonf ioriaj 

M- ' iff iWMnt i'M- \\\*- fatu» ■ >!' MiSP •< d^ni.-aK! a a.- "r* at» % d f'T 
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the permanent established of an expanded service. 

Since the final results of the experiment were reported in do toil in 
the "Final Report of the AESP Experiment", submitted to tin; NIK in 1077, 
and in special bulletins such as, "A Fo!Iow-Ud Report on the Appalachian 
Satellite Project," by William J. Bramble, Catherine E. Hensley and Dennis 
Goldstein, in Vol. 3, No. 2, 1976-77 Journal of E ducational Technology 
Systems (reprinted as a separate document), no further discussion of the 
f-v -luation results of the experiment are included in this report. 

Prepari ng for Continuing the Project as a Demonstratio n 

in order to prepare for the expansion of the number of si^es, 
programming, personnel, services, and changes in financing that the 
demonstration was bringing, the Evaluation Component conducted 
mportant surveys of Applachian needs and made follow-up studies of the 
attitude and reactions of the participants of the two courses delivered 
during the experimental phase of AESP operations. Both the "needs" and 
:ne "follow-up" studies were designed as part of a planning- effort by AESP 
m preparation for its continuing operation in serving the needs of the 
Appalachian Region. 

Needs 

One of the strongest features of ACSN has been the emphasis placed 

s identifying local needs as a basis for program selection. In the 
initial experimental program, the selection of inserviee graduate 
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course^ was based on a study of a 2\> percent random sample of the 
reaction^ of Appalachian teachers made by a professional research 
and development firm, the Arthur D. Little Company, \ majority of 
the teachers questioned indicated that they felt their training was 
not sufficient in methods for teaching disadvantaged students in 
knowledge of vocational opportunities open to their pupils, in readim; 
instruction, and in curriculum planning t nd development. Sensing the 
■'portance of considering local needs, the evaluation sta;. graduallv 
developed a system of identifying and updating these neod> for use m 
program development. 

The demonstration, therefore, as in the past wis begun with •* nev, 
assessment of needs throughout the region. 

\s a first step the evaluation component had already conducted hp 
extensive review of the literature describing the research that had 
been conducted and reported in Appalachia >;uce I960. 
A comprehensive program was, therefore, begun in i o 7 5 which: 
»i) Surveyed the literature (1 975) 

(2) Used the findings to soon^or no---' -asossment conference'- 
fl°7n) 

■ 3) Developed procedures for updating the needs (1 '377-31 1 
The details of these three activities -ire summarized as f^<k v \v-: 

M) The Survey of the Literature. 1 97 fS 

The RCC Evaluation r Y-m:>orior:t :vsec M*«e - ;;• .-v 
the following sources: 

O / 

O 
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hi) The Appalachian Research Reports prepared by the 
Appalachian Regional Commission 1961-1977, of whi"n No, 
I!? (1 970) was specifically designated as a needs assrssmonl 
although it wa> limited to a discussion nf the noed^ of 
teachers. 

''•■)) Documents and reports prepared bv oth^r feder\>»i 

agencies, state a no! local governments. 

Jc) Reports prepared by universities and independent 

agencies such as The Center for Oeveloomental Techi Mo-;v. 

Washington University. St. Louis, Mo. - An Analysi s of 

Educational Needs and Tec lino logical Opportunities, bv 

Morgan, Singh, Rothenberg and Robinson. 

(d) Annual Report, Vol. II, Morehead State University, 

Kentucky, 1 97 4. 

ie) The technical report- -C the Appalachian Lduoation 
Satellite Project, Vol. I - XII. 

ft j the U.S. census resorts ibout the entire population of 
Appa laehia. 

i-C A computer search /.-as conducted using the Educational 
Resource-- Information Center f L R I C ) system. 
( h) Health information A\as obtained from a eomout-m 
search of the "Medline" system. National Library of 
Medicine, dethesda, Maryland. 

Over 7 dneijm^mts were inoiuriod \t] the- \>--Y)t >.v, 
f-. vid f aic r - wa^ obtained for the existence of a a ;■••}•"* '/nib^U" 
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needs. The findings were studied and grouped into several 
categories to provide a basis for further studying the 
problem of needs, 
•j Education 

fnsorvice education fc r teachers, especially in the areas of 
reading, special education, early childhood education, career 
education, vocational education 
o Medical and health needs 

Continuing education, for medical arid health personnel, 
consumer education and serivces 
o Government 

Community facilities utilization, industrial and economic 
development, fiscal and administrative operations, 
coordination of social services, solid waste recycling, and 
leadership training for government personnel 
o Bus^ °ss and industry 

Continuing education program and technical assistance for 
business, manpower training, planning for industrial 
development, energy conservation and production, and 
environmental control 
o Human resources and services 

Low income, high unemployment, deficits in education and 
living standards, eduction for employment, vocational 
rehabilitation, employment services, nutrition and housing 
The needs listed under the above categories were not 
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formulated as the result of face-to-face discussions 
sponsored by AESPACSN, but were the finding reported 
research done by others prior to 1976. They were, 
nevertheless authentic and represented needs as they 
existed in Appalaehia in partio ilar periods of the recent 
paU. The evaluation component did not compile them a> 
basis for the demonstration program but as a guide in 
planning for and developing needs assessment conferences 
where representative citizens of an area could nome 
together to express their opinions about the needs of their 
community and could indicate priority ratings of their 
i mportanee. 

ACSN/AESP considered the review of the literature 
about Appalachian research an important procedure becau 
it provided: 

o Insights into the educational needs of Appalaehia 
o A basis for suggesting the most important general 

programming areas for study and discussion 
o A background for the construction of the instruments 
be used at the needs assessment conferences, for 
preparing the suggestions to go to community agencip; 
to help them determine whom to invite and for 
preparing the background and supoort material to be 
furnished the participants. 

The evaluation component was able to point out trend? 

c: 
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and concepts from the literature which showed, for 
example, the need to think of education in Appalachia as H 
lifelong learning experience that goes beyond for* al 
schooling and involves continuing education for nil memoers 
of the community. 

As a result of the study the RCC Evaluation rompone.nl 
issued 1 echnical Report No. 1 , Review of the Literature: 
Appalachian Needs in Five Programming Areas . Donna \1. 
Mertens and William J. Bramble. June lV'Tfi. 7 1 ! pages. 

Needs Assessment ( -inferences I'V'fi 

X np«' \s assessment conference should be mo-- thai: ^ 
gathering of representatives of a community to hold a 
general discussion about common needs. If it is to bo 
productive arid worthwhile, it must be carefully str etured. 
decisions must be made about who will participate, h"<] 
prcv^dures must be developed to insure that all the 
potential needs will be considered and given priority ratings. 

The purpose of the needs assessments conferences hell 
throughout Appalachia in 1976 was to identify need- 
firsthand and establish priority ratings of the Appalachian 

v 

communities in the areas of education, medical and health 
services, government, business and industry, and human 
resources and services. The conferences were designed to 
answer the following questions: 
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(a) Are the needs as reflected in the literature an accurate 
representation of the needs of Appaiaehia? 

H>) What other needs exist which have not yet. been 
docu merited 0 

Co) What are the priorities in terms of each geographical 
area 0 

(d) What are the priorities r ^ the Appalachian Region 9 

( e) W ; hat days during the week and times during the dav 
would be most desirable for broadcasting to each 
population? 

During the months of March, April, and May 1976. one- 
day meetings for this purpose were conducted at: 
tiuntsville, Alabama 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Natural Bridge, Kentucky 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Jamestown, New York 
Boor.e* North Carolina 
Columbus, Ohio 
H arr isburg, Pennsylvania 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Cacapon, West Virginia 

Maryland did not hold nn official needs assessment 
conference because a large group of representative citizens 

\j * 
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had attended a special conference at Gaithersburg, Maryland 
in February 1976, concerning the further use of 
communication technology in education just one month 
before the forms and questionnaires for the needs assessment 
conferences were available. Since similar discussions were 
held at the Maryland meeting, the results were made availabl 
to the RCC Evaluation Component. Maryland leaders did 
assist with the collection of data by participating in the 
West Virginia conference held in Cacapon. 

The task of inviting representatives to the 19 7fi needs 
assessment conferences was the joint responsibility of the 
Regional Educational Service Agencies (RES As) and the 
Local Development Districts or other agencies which served 
as hosts for the meetings. These sponsors were urged to see 
that those invited to attend trulv represented important 
community grouos. It was also suggested that the 
conference should not be too large or too small so there 
would be ample opportunity for each one to express h\< 
opinions and participate in the discussion. Thirtv-five to 
sixty individuals seemed an ideal number. 

Over 410 local representatives attended the twelve 
needs assessment conferences. Of this number 38 
completed forms designed to assess local needs: 

121 represented education 

q 2 represented medical and health 
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51 represented business and industry 

<53 represented human resources and service 

54 represented government 



381 Total 

In general the agendas of the various meetings followed 
a similar pattern. An overview of AESP was given by A ESP 
central office, RCC staff, or regional officials. Individual-, 
selected to represent the five needs areas presented short 
summaries of their impressions of local needs in their 
particular fields. Attendees then formed small discussion 
groups based on the subject area they represented. Needs 
assessment forms developed by the RCC Evaluation 
Component were distributed. The participants were 
instructed to rate the list of needs contained in the form 
according to the following scale: 

1— extremely strong need 

2— very strong need 

3 — strong need 

4 — moderate need 

5 — little need 

6— — very little need 

7— no need 

The form also *sl;od tin; participants to >\cc -uid to rate 
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additional needs which had not been listed. 

Following the completion of the ratings, each group 
worked together to identify the five priority needs within 
the subject area; discussed the reasons for their severity: 
and identified ways that AESi* could best serve their needs. 

The RC.C Evaluation Component used the following 

procedures to analyze the data collected from the needs 

♦ 

assessment conferences* 

'a) The identification information was synthesized and 

compiled according to the position held by each 

participant by subject matter area. 
U)} The ratings of the needs were combined across states. 

Mean, standard deviation, and frequency were computed 

for each need rated. Each participant's rating was 

given equal weight 
u») A complete list of the additional needs was complied. 
'■n) The utilization schedule uata was combined across <i{e c 

and similar trends are reported for ^ach subject area. 
i'ei The list of priority needs was synthesized and results 

reported by state and by subject area. 

The results of the needr assess ent conferences ver«, 
Dubiisheo in the 110-page Technical Report No. 14. Results 
of t he Appalachian Fduceti o n Satellite Project Needs 
\< s ess rn ent r o nfer or. ce s . !">onna M. Mertens and *V;;]iHm 
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■J. Bramble, June 1976. 

This document has proven to be one of the most used 
reports of the RCC Evaluation Component. ?t obtains in 
addition to a description of the conferences and the 
evaluation design, a thorough presentation of the priority 
ratings of the Appalachian needs in each of the five subject 
fields selected for study. It is still useful in 1982 because, 
although no needs assessment conferences have been held 
since 197B, the needs have been carefully updated and 
augmented by advisory groups, target audiences, professional 
associations, and members of the corporate staff of the 
ACSN. 

It should be understood that the results of a needs 
assessment conference reflect the feelings of local 
representatives and are not a quantative or scientific 
assessment of the discrepancies between the current status 
and the desired goals of a regior. Nevertheless, it is of 
great importance to know what the people of a region 
believe their greatest needs to be. This information is basic 
to designing programs for local use and for helping 
communities set their sights. 

•■3) Up-dating the "Needs" Data 

In order to insure that A CSV continues to be resoonsive 
local needs and interests, input from individual citizens, 
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local advisory board members, cable operators, and local 
communities were sought regularly by the evaluation 
component. This local input rito program selection has 
resulted in the identification of specific priority topics 
within such categories as children's programs, aging, consumer 
information, changing family, business and government, 
science, life and health, and the arts. 

Outreach programming is also based on identified needs 
and, therefore, needs assessments were conducted in order 
to determine the educational and training requirements of 
specific occupational groups- Information was obtained 
through surveys of the specific occupational groups, contact 
with professional associations concerning training and 
requirements, and from the program participants 
themselves. Suggestions about course revision, topics for 
future programming and general reactions were always 
asked from participants of courses and workshops. 

Examples o f the many small sirveys that were 
undertaken and a summary of their findings follow: (Note 
the emphasis on securing information useful for program 
development, marketing and network operations.) 
fa) Assessment Engineers Program Interests, Summer 

1078 

The AESP and the Association for Media-based 
Continuing: Education for Engineers (AMCEE) decided 
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to jointly conduct an investigation to secure 
information to enable AESP management in cooperation 
with AMCEE representatives tc determine the 
programming in engineering to be broadcast over the 
AESP network. The planning for the survey began in 
July 1978 and included: 
o The design of a questionaire 
o The selection of a sample 

o The development of procedures for administration 

The questionaire was designed to determine the 
o Characteristics of the respondents 
o Topics of interest 

o Time of day and day of the week mosl convenient 

for attendance 
o Type of credit that is des.-able 
o Number of meetings the engineers were wiHinr lo 

attend 
o Cost factors 

o Company policy with regard tc continuing 
education 

o Personal experience with continuing education 

The sample was selected from the following sources: 
o Recommendations of the deans of engineering 
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schools located in each stata having network sites 
o A systematic selection from lists of members of 

professional societies of engineers 
o A stratified random sample of manufacturing firms 

who employ over 100 persons in each county in the 

AESP service area 

The carrying out of procedures for administering 
the assessment of engineers needs study was made the 
responsibility of the AESP cluster directors located in 
the various communities of Appalachia. The Cluster 
directors received a set of instructions, sample letters 
for manufacturing representatives and engineers, the 
questionaires, a list of the engineering college deans in 
their state(s), a list of the engineer's professional 
society's chapter and state presidents, and a list of the 
manufacturing firms in their state(s) which employ over 
100 people. The cluster directors were advised to: 
o Call the dean of the engineering school and inform 
him of the plans, ask for suggestions of ways to 
reach practicing engineers, and secure information 
about the college's continuing education program 
o Call the chapter presidents and ask for mailing 

lists of members 
o Send five copies of the instrument to each 
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manufacturing firm and ask the contact person to 
distribute them to five engineers 

The expected results included the amassing of 
firsthand information concerning engineering 
programming needs in rural areas to establish local 
liaison, providing information for further planning, and 
enabling participants who later attend AESP programs 
to serve as a sample for the collection of more 
extensive information. 

It was anticipated that approximately 2700 
engineers would participate in the study but 
circumstances in some of the clusters reduced the total 
to approximately 2170 or 84 percent of the total 
expected. Four hundred fifty engineers from eleven 
clusters responded to the questionnaire, a return of 20 
percent. The order of frequency by type of engineers 
was civil, electrical, mechanical, and other. Only 
eleven chemical engineers were represented. Sixty 
percent had completed a bachelor's degere and 15 
percent more held advanced degrees; 51 percent were 
contacted through a professional society's mailing list; 
and 49 percent received the questionnaire at work. 

The returns were studied and analyzed by the 
evaluation component. Among the important results 
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which were published are the following examples: 

o Evening is overwhelmingly the preferred time for 

programming (78%). 
o No particular day of the week was overwhelmingly 
preferred over any other day, but weekdays were 
overwhelmingly preferred to weekends, 
o Graduate credit (43%) and continuing education 
credit (30%) were mentioned most frequently as 
being desirable types of credit. A certificate for 
attendance was acceptable to 16% of the respondents, 
o A willingness to attend approximately nine sessions, 

on the average, was indicated, 
o Program interests ranged from solar energy 
utilization (40%) to traffic techniques and 
management for women (5%). The most highly 
noted topics included: 

Solar energy utilization 
Legal aspects 
Engineering economics 
Time management 
Quality control 
Business and technical writing 
Topics of particular interest for civil engineers 
were: 

Hydraulic structure design 
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Water treatment 
Topics of particular interest for electrical engineers 
were: 

Power systems 

Computer controls 

Microprocessors 

A majority (58%) indicated a willingness to pay to 
attend the programs. 

ACSN used the results of this study with caution 
because it was based on the limited data of a 20% 
return but it was a valuable guide to decision making 
and provided important liaison contacts with the 
private sector, technical institutions, professional trade 
associations, and technical societies. It is a good 
example of the thoroughness of the work of the RCC 
Evaluation Component. 

As a result of this survey which identified 
engineering economics as one of the more pressing 
needs of engineers in Appalachia, AESP developed a 
course titled, "Engineering Economy." It was also 
sponsored by the University of Kentucky College of 
Engineering and by the Association of Media-based 
Continuing Education for Engineers (AMCEE). The 
course was broadcast in the spring of 1979 for 1.6 
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continuing education units. One hundred eighty-four 
(184) engineers at 25 AESP sites participated. The 
course was based on materials developed at Colorado 
\ State University by Sanford B. Thayer, and consisted of 

videotaped programs, a study guide, and three interactive 
seminars. 

Participants 1 performance on a test of their 
knowledge of engineering economics from a pretest 
average of 15 out of 28, corrected to a post-test average 
of 24 out of 28, indicating that participants' learning 
was positively affected by the course. 

The RCC Evaluation Component planned the 
evaluation of this course and prepared a report of 
approximately 50 pages. This report concluded with the 
following observation: 

Responses to an overall evaluation of the course 

indicated that mos>; participants: 

o Signed up for the course to learn new ideas 

that would help them in their jobs 
o Felt that the course presented many practical 
techniques 

o Found the homework Droblems useful in showing 

them how to apply what they bad learned 
o Were planning xo use what they had learned 
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(b) Small scale but important surveys were made of 
target audiences: 

~ Site directors regarding community interest in 
credit courses, August 1979 

Site directors were asked to react to a list of 
52 courses by checking those which they thought 
would be of interest to persons in their community. 
Fourteen of the courses were selected by 50% of 
the respondents. The most frequently selected 
- .arses were: 

o Managing a small business 
o Designing home interiors 
o Aging 
o Marketing 

" Site directors regarding occupational groups that 
would be resposive locally to ACSN programming, 
August 1979 

Site directors were asked to indicate which of 
73 occupational groups would be responsive to 
programs developed for them. Eighteen 
occupations were selected by at least 50% of the 
respondents: 
o Firefighters 
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o Nurses 
o Police 

o Elementary teachers 

o Senior citizen center workers 

o Child care workers 

o Preschool teachers 

o Emergency medical personnel 

o Business owners and managers 

o Secondary teachers 

o Nurses 1 aides 

o Human resource para-professionals 

o Corrections personnel 

o Special education personnel 

o Social workers 

o Rehabilitation counselors 

o Secretaries 

o Beauticians 

The results of these two typical surveys were made 
available to AESP personnel responsible for selecting 
future courses and for determining priorities for 
audiences to be served. 

(c) The evaluation results of the workshops held 
1977-78 
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A three stage proor: jui e v as used in which all 
workshop reports were reviewed using several 
criteria including audience reactions, audience 
interest as evidenced by number of participants, 
technical quality, currency of the information 
presented, and appropriateness for home viewers. 
These initial reviews included questions that 
needed to be answered in order to determine 
whether to reuse the program. The third stage 
involved placing each program into one of the 
following categories: use, no qualifications; do not 
use; use if questions are answered positively. 
These recommendations were than presented to the 
RCC programming committee and discussed in 
terms of other issues including copyright and cost. 
Following this, a schedule of 15 workshops was 
developed which addressed inservice training needs 
of professionals in all five target groups previously 
identified. These procedures produced a balanced 
schedule of quality workshops for ACSN's initial 
15-week delivery period beginning OctobeM979. 

(d) The program interests of nursing personnel 

A questionaire concerning future program 
interests was distributed to the 280 participants of 

104 
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a Spring 1979 an ACSN course entitled 
"Rehabilitative Nursing for the Older Client 
(RNOC). One hundred and forty-eight (148) nurses 
responded. 

A majority of the respondents were RNs 
employed in a nursing home setting. The highest 
level of education completed was a diploma degree. 
Strong interests were indicated in receiving 
continuing education units and attending future 
inservice workshops as well as courses. The 
participants indicated a need for programming in 
the following areas: dealing with the terminal 
patient, stress, drugs, depression, physical 
rehabilitation, and communication skills, 
e. Cable company training needs 1980 

Interviews were completed with 15 station 
managers at 15 cable companies carrying ACSN 
programming. These companies varied in size with 
an average of 31 employees but the actual number 
of workers varied from two to 157. The most 
frequent categories listed were: 



Broadcast technician/engineers (113) 



Secretary (42) 



Manager (26) 
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Specific information concerning the training 
needs of eacf f these occupational categories was 
collected. Course needs as suggested by managers 
were: 

Theoretical video training 

Receipt of over-the-air signals 

Antenna design 

Interface prevention 

Basic and advanced electronics 

Microwaves 

Electrical cable wiring 

Course needs suggested by secretaries were: 
Remedial grammar 
Office operations 
Office skills 
General management 
Effective phoning 

Courses suggested by managers were: 
Theoretical video training 
Business and marketing 
Office operations 
Antenna design 
Interference prevention 
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Cable service generally 

Although these results are based on a small 
sample (N = 15), some trends are evident* Broadcast 
technicians/engineers appear to be a most 
appropriate target audience for training. Updates 
on the newer technologies and techniques are the 
most appropriate topics. Th* f ormat should probably 
be a combination of video and print The video 
could be telecast late afternoon and used as telecast 
either in a group or individually, A print component 
could be designed to augment the telecast and 
could be self-paced, individualized instruction. 
Other cable company employees could be encouraged 
to participate, but only as a secondary audience* 

b. Follow-up studies 

The purpose of the follow-up studies was to measure attitudes 
about reading and career education one year and six months or two 
years after the course had been completed, to obtain feedback on the 
effectiveness of the techniques stressed in the course; to learn the 
extent of their implementation in the classroom; and to secure 
suggestions for reorganizing the courses for future deliveries. 

It was felt that vital input could be obtained from previous course 
participants. Selected for the study were the 282 teachers who had 
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completed the 1975 DPRI course, and the 242 who had completed the 
1974 career education course for secondary teachers. 

The evaluation instrument for the DPRI follow-up was a special 
question form consisting of 18 open-ended items designed to gain 
■ information from the participants about the use of various diagnostic 
and prescriptive reading techniques in their classroom and their 
current attitudes toward certain instructional components of the 
DPRI course. The evaluation instrument for career education was 
very similar to the reading instrument in form but, of course, 
ditfered in content since it was concerned with careers rather than 
reading. 

Both the foUow-up studies used the results from the pre- and 
post-instruction tests that were made by these same participants 
during the delivery of the courses in 1974 and 1975. The uso of this 
data permitted comparisons to be made in teacher attitudes toward 
reading and career education over a two or more year period. 
The foUow-up studies were designed to examine three specific 
research questions: 

(1) How had participants' attitudes changed over time given the 
opportunity to implement the techniques in their 
classrooms? 

(2) Kow did the participants feel about specific instructional 
components of the courses one and one-half or two years 
after completion and what were their suggestions for 
revisions? 
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(3) Had participants been able to implement techniques they 
had learned in the courses in their classrooms and which 
techniques had proven most successful in this process? 

The evaluation forms for the follow-up studies were mailed to 
the 282 who had completed the DPRI course and to the 247 who had 
completed the Career Education course. 

Completed forms were received from 59 of the DPRI 
participants (21%) and from 49 of the Career Education participants 
(20%), a total of 108 of t ie 529. 

Data concerning participants 1 attitudes towards diagnostic and 
prescriptive reading techniques revealed that participants had 
maintained their general positive attitudes one year and six months 
following the conclusion of the course. While participants 1 attitudes 
were relatively positive upon entry into the course, a significant gain 
in attitudes was demonstrated in the post-course and follow-up 
measures, with the gain being demonstrated between pre-course and 
post-course measures. The maintenance of these positive attitudes 
after having applied the techniques in the classroom provides 
substantial evidence for the success of the course. 

The self-report measures indicated that participants were 
applying the diagnost 5 '. and prescriptive reading techniques in their 
classrooms and were generally satisfied with the results. 

Participants viewed the course as a positive experience which 
they would sign up for again if they had not already taken it. The 
instruction was viewed as equal or superior to instruction via regular 
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television or a live instructor. 

Participants indicated the the interactive seminars could be 
improved by more direct and practical answers to questions, with 
panelists making an effort to apply their answers to classroom 
situations. A fifteen-minute question-generation session before each 
seminar was viewed as the most helpful procedure in improving the 
quality of questions. These suggestions were incorporated in the 
procedures when DPRI was again offered as a course. 

Results indicated that the participants in career education felt 
they had learned many useful skills in the course which they were 
able to apply on occasion in their classrooms. Those who had used 
career education techniques had positive feelings concerning the 
experience. However, a substantial proportion of the respondents had 
encountered difficulties in applying the techniques either through 
lack of materials or lack of support from school officials. Data 
concerning participants' attitudes toward career education as measured 
in pre-, post-, and follow-up administrations indicated that while 
participants' attitudes had risen on the immediate post course 
administration, these attitudes were not maintained at the time of 
the follow-up. Attitude scores for the pre-course were 3.86, which 
rose to 4.40 for the post-course, but were 3.88 for the follow-up. 

The data concerning the implementation of career education 
concepts in the classroom have provided some clues as to the reason 
for the decline. The difficulties encountered in implementation are 
an obvious problem in a relatively new curriculum area such as career 
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education. These findings suggest a need to educate school 
administrators concerning the importance of career education and for 
adapting and maintaining a flexible school environment in which new 
curriculum areas may be tested. 

The career education course participants 1 reaction to the course 
and its specific instructional components was generally positive and 
they indicated they would enroll again if they had not already taken 
it. 

A majority of the participants felt the seminars had allowed 
them to have real input into the course. A five-minute intermission 
for the generation of questions half-way through the seminar was 
viewed as the preferred strategy for generating questions. 

A few general conclusions may be drawn from the findings. They 

are: 

o A positive reaction and attitude of support was revealed for the 
AESP course offerings. These attitudes were evidenced through 
participants' ratings of instruction by satellite as compared to 
other modes of instruction, their willingness to repeat the 
experience, their expressions concerning the utility of techniques 
learned, and their implementation of these techniques in the 
classroom. In addition, the degree of implementation of 
instructional techniques serve to validate the far-reaching 
effects of the AESP. 

o The data provided valuable feedback concerning the long-term 
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effects of course participation. These effects appear to be 
contingent upon the degree to which the course is directed 
toward activities that can be implemented in the classroom. 
Support services for this implementation to individual 
participants and to school systems themselves is suggested as a 
future direction for AESP activities, 
o The results of the follow-up study provided feedback on the 
modification of AESP course delivery and administration, and 
made available data tc be used in determining AESP directions. 

3 - Complete Evaluation Studies of Major Courses and Workshops Offered by 
AESP 1977-1979 

The evaluation of courses was now pointed more to providing a profile 
of the participants, how well they achieved the course objectives, their 
attitudes and their suggestions about course revisions and future course 
offerings. Instruments used in previous courses were modified and new 
instruments were developed for different delivery modes such as cable 
systems and for viewing the courses in private homes. Twelve major 
technical reports, in a continuing series, were issued between 1977 and 
1979: 

#16. Develop ment, Delivery and Evaluation of AESP's Visual Learning 
Course . Prepared by Donna M. Mertens, August 1977. 

#17. Summative Evaluation of Diagnostic and Prescriptive Radinp 
Instructi on K-6 course. Spring 1977; and Career Education in the 
Elementary School Course. Summer 1977 . Prepared by Lea J. 
Perritt and Donna M. Mertens. November 1977. 
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#18. Summative Evaluation of Workshops, Summer 1977 . Prepared by 

Lea J. Perritt and Donna M. Mertens. December 1977. 
#19. A Formative Evaluation of Teaching the Young Handicapped 

Child . Prepared by Jody L. Fitzpatrick. June 1978. 
#20. Summative Evaluation of Workshops, Fall 1977 . Donna M. Mertens 

and Lea J. Perritt. June 1978. 
#21. Summative Evaluation of Degigning Success c '.rategies, Fall 

1977; and Diagnostic and Prescriptive Reading Instruction K-6 

Course, Fall 1977 . Prepared by Lea J. Perritt, Deborah Daugherty 

and Donna M. Mertens. July 1978. 
#22. Summative Evaluation of Simple Gifts^ Spring 1978; and Designing 

Success Strategies, Spring 1978 . Prepared by Lea J. Perrit* 

Deborah Danner and Donna M. Mertens. November 1978. 
#23. Summative Evaluation of Workshops^Spring 1978 . Edited by Lea 

J. Perritt and Donna M. Mertens. November 1978. 
#24. Summative Evaluation of Teaching the Young Handicapped 

Child, Spring 1978 , Prepared by Deborah Daugherty and Donna 

M. Mertens. November 1978. 
#25. Summative Evaluation of Workshops, Summer 1978 . Edited by 

Donna M. Mertens and Lea J. Perritt. April 1979. 
#26. Summative Evaluation of Rehabilitative Nursing for the Older 

Client, Summer 1978; Simple Gifts, Summer 1978; and 

Diagnostic and Prescriptive Reading Instruction, Summer 1978 . 

Prepared by Lea J. Perritt, Deborah D. Danner, and Deborah 

Daugherty. May 1979. 
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#27. Summative Evaluation of Workshops, Fall 1978 . Edited by Let. J. 
Perritt and Donna M. Mertens. May 1979. 

These technical reports can be classified under the following 
categories; 

The Workshops of 1977-78 

Reports Nos. 18, 20, 23, 25, 27 
The Network Courses 

DPRI - Sections of Reports Nos. 17, 21, 26 

Cr*eer Education - Sections of Report No. 17 

Visual Learning - Report No. 16 

Teaching the Young Handicapped Child - Reports Nos. 19, 24 
Designing Success Strategies - Report No. 21 
Simple Gifts - Sections of Reports Nos. 22, 26 
Rehr , tat * jrsirig for the Older Client - Section of Report 
No. 22 

a. Workshops 

AESP initiated an extensive program of workshops in the summer 
of 1977. These workshops soon became an important part of AESP 
programming and attracted a large enrollment. A summary of the 
workshops during their formative years 1977-78 is as follows: 

Summer 1977 - 9 workshops with 1,228 participants at 20 sites 
Fall 1977 - 9 workshops with 1,081 participants at 36 sites 
Spring 1978 - 10 workshops with 1,762 participants at 39 sites 
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Summer 1978 - 7 workshops with 1,076 participants at 39 sites 
Fall 1978 - 10 workshops with 3,838 participants at 38 sites 
Totals - 45 workshops witt 9,986 participants 

The topics of the workshops were based on the priority needs 
identified by the needs assessment conference of 1976 as updated 
with the special studies made by the evaluation component. 

While the formats of the workshops were similar, each was 
uniquely planned around the pertinent aspects, needs, and resources 
of the topic. The workshops were relatively short experiences 
generally of one session but in a few cases more. They usually 
consisted of a video-taped program, a live interactive seminar, and 
distribution of related printed material designed to supplement the 
information presented in the tapes and seminar. 

Another focus of the planning stage was the formative and 
summative evaluation of the workshops. The evaluation component 
developed and admiristered several instruments designed to give both 
participants and site monitors an opportunity to evaluate the 
videotapes, seminars, and equipment functioning. In addition, 
participants provided background information about themselves, 
answered cognitive questions designed to measure attainment of 
specific objectives, and responded to needs assessment items 
intended to determine future program interests. 

The RCC Evaluation Component paid particular attention to 
each of the 45 workshops offered in 1977-78 and published a major 
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report for each of the five semesters listed above. These five reports 
constitute e major part of the work of the evaluation component 
during this period of time. Summary excerpts from these reports are 
as follows: 

(1) Report No. 18 - Workshops Summer 1977 

Nine workshops were planned and delivered in the sunmer 
of 1977 on the following topics: special education, child abuse, 
diagnostic and prescriptive reading instruction, cardiovascular 
physical assessment, and home energy conservation. 

A majority cf the workshop participants were females and 
worked in rural communities, although more males than females 
attended the energy conservation workshop. School personnel 
represented the majority of the audiences at the special 
education and DPRI follow-up workshops. The workshops in 
cardiovascular physical assessment were attended primarily by 
nursing personnel; and social workers represented the majority of 
particpants at the child abuse workshops. 

For all the workshops both the videotaped programs and the 
seminars received overall ratings between "good" and 
"excellent." The highest ratings were received for the first 
home energy conservation workshop. 

Specific cognitive and attitudinal objectives were developed 
for each workshop. At the completion of a workshop 
participants responded to items designed to measure attainment 
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of each objective. Both the cognitive and affective objectives 
were generally achieved by the majority of participants at all 
the workshops. 

Needs assessment results indicated a strong interest in 
additional programming in the areas of special education, 
reading instruction, nursing care, and human resources. Topics 
on the handicapped which were rated highly included working 
with parents, mainstreaming, instructional materials, and 
language development techniques. A strong interest in several 
problems related to reading instruction was expressed including 
motivation, comprehension skills, classroom management, and 
under achievement. 

Areas of nursing care in which participants indicated the 
most interest were nursing care for adults and respiratory 
nursing care for all age groups. The human resource topics most 
frequently mentioned were counseling and interviewing 
techniques with parents and children, child abuse, single parent 
families, and foster parenting. 

The results of the 1977 Summer Workshops indicated that 
workshops are an effective way to deliver needed services. 
AESP, therefore, planned to continue this programming format 
in the future. 

(2) Report No. 20 - Workshops Fall 1977 

This report continues the documentation of AESP delivery 
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of workshops in the fall of 1977. It is similar in design to the 
Workshop Report No. 18. Details about the evaluation are given 
in a separate chapter for each of the nine workshops included in 
the program: education for the gifted and talented; financial 
resources; credit needs and job creation in Appalachia; social 
service delivery in rural arec»s; home energy conservation; child 
abuse; and parent effectiveness. 

Two of the workshops experimented with a change of 
format. The workshops on social service delivery in rural area; 
and financial resources, credit needs and job creation in 
Appalachia were planned in conjunction with scheduled 
professional conferences and consisted of by a panel of experts 
from the conference, an interactive seminar, and the distribution 
of related printed materials. 

The participants represented a vareity of occupations 
including teachers, university personnel, social workers, nurses, 
building contractors, and small business owners. A significant 
number of persons did not identify themselves with any 
occupation but rather indicated that they were students or 
parents. 

The ratings of the videotaped programs and the seminars 
were between "good" and "very good" for all workshops. The 
cognitive and affective objectives were generally achieved by a 
majority of the participants. / 
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Needs assessment results indicated a strong interest in 
additional programming in the areas of gifted education, social 
services, and parenting skills. Differentiated curriculum 
received the highest rating in the area of gifted education. 
Social service topics mentioned frequently were child and family 
counseling, child development, the school's role in child abuse, 
child abuse referral service, child welfare, and drug and alcohol 
abuse. Topics of interest related to parenting skills were 
communication, discipline, and conflict resolution. 

Report No. 23 - Workshops Sping 1978 

The evaluation component continued in the same manner as 
previously to document the workshops presented in the spring of 
1978. These workshops were concerned with the following 
topics: arts and aging, resource conservation for educational 
institutions, the University of Cincinnati external degree 
program in health planning administration, developing a positive 
self-concept, advisory board teleconferencing, teacher values 
and discipline, and the copyright law. 

AESP experimented with a variety of techniques during this 
Series of workshops, including telephone patches and structured 
onsite activities. 

The phone patch, which was used during the self-image 
programs, was rated between "good" and "very good" at the firs«. 
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session, and "very good" at the second session. The use of the 
phone patch appeared to an effective means of increasing 
participants involvement in the workshops. 

The results seemed to be quite similar to previous 
workshops. 

Needs assessment results indicated interest in future 
programming on a wide range of topics, including crib deaths, 
parent effectiveness, family counseling and communication 
skills, energy conseration and budgeting methods for educational 
institution, emergency medical services, board training, and 
program development techniques for the older person. 
Respondents also indicated an interest in college level credit 
courses particularly at the graduate level, and a willingness to 
pay a small fee to attend. AESP planned to continue the 
development and delivery of workshops and to expand the range 
of target audiences being served. 

Report No. 25 - Workshops Summer 1978 
Report No. 27 - Workshops Fall 1978 

Seven workshops were delivered in the summer of 1978: 
communication skills for health professions; resource 
conservation for educational institutions; nursing practice 
implications from patient education research; flammable liquid, 
gas, and hazardous materials spills; small farm marketing; and 
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rape crises in rural areas. 

The needs assessment results indicated a strong interest in 
additional programming in the areas of social services, nurses, 
farming, educational administration, and fire service. Highly 
rated topics in social services included spouse abuse and family 
therapy; in nursing, effective nursing management and crisis 
intervention; in farming, market development, production and 
management techniques, and part-time farming. Educational 
administrators expressed interest in fiscal and personnel 
management areas. Fire service needs included fire prevention 
and survival, vehicle rescue operations, and hazardous materials 
and flammable liquid safety and transportation. 

During the fall of 1978 the topics of the workshops were: 
emergency vehicle rescue, "Reading is Fundamental," dealing 
with declining enrollments, ouilding a successful small business, 
the Appalachian child, teaching reading in adult basic education 
and cardiopulmonary resuscitation. 

Needs assessment results indicated interest in additional 
programming: vehicle rescue techniques, teaching adult basic 
education, operating a small business, and health-related topics 
for the general public. 

An analysis of all the workshops offered by the network, 
including those delivered during the closing days of AESP and the 
emerging of ACSN, provides useful data about the success of the 
workshop program at this time. Of special interest from a 
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program development standpoint is the information about needs 
assessment for future programming. The updating of needs and 
the gathering of needs assessment data as part of the evaluation 
design for the workshops proved to be one of their strongest 
contributions. 

Report No. 27, concerning the Fall 1978 workshops, is the 
concluding technical report published by AESP. With the coming 
of ACSN in 1979 the change in evaluation emphasis already 
reported earlier in the chapter brought a close to the detailed 
scientific gathering of course data and an expansion of collecting 
end analyzing information about user satisfaction, network 
efficiency, and financial stability. 

^ The Network Courses (1977-79) : 
(1) The DPRI and CEE Courses 

The courses in reading (DPRI) and in career education (CEE) 
that initiated the AESP experiment were carefully evaluated in 
1975-76 as previously explained. The results caused 
modifications to be made in course delivery and content. Each 
course was then rebroadeast to Appalachian educators. A third 
delivery of DPRI occurred in the spring, and of CEE in the 
summer of 1977. The complete evaluation of these revised 
course presentations was published in Technical Report No. 17. 

Evaluation included pre- and post-test measures of cognitive 
and affective achievment, participants' ratings of the various 
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learning activities, and methods of presentation, and of the 
technical aspects of the course. In addition to determining how 
learning and attitudes of the participants were affected and how 
the course might be improved, it was now possible to note the 
effect of the changes that had been made and to compare the 
results with previous deliveries of the courses. 

In summary both DPRI and CEE broadcasts during 1977 were 
effective in achieving their cognitive objectives. The results 
were similar to those obtained following earlier deliveries of the 
courses and thus served to validate results obtained earlier. 

Overall the rating of all aspects of both courses were above 
average. CEE received slightly higher ratings than previously, 
suggesting that ths changes that had been made were effective. 
DPRI ratings were slightly lower than earlier deliveries and this 
was related to technical difficulties in the broadcasts. Cognitive 
achievement increased significiantly from pre- to post-test 
administration for both courses. 

DPRI was again slightly revised and delivered for a fourth 
time in the fall of 1977. The results were reported in a 30-page 
section of Technical Report No. 21. 

Achievement results were similar to previous broadcasts and 
showed a significant increase from pre- to post-test. Unlike 
earlier deliveries, however, altitude gains were also significant. 
The course received above average ratings in all aspects "he 
most frequent recommendations favored a slower presentai. 
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pace and the use of more experts on the panel discussions. 

The final complete evaluation of DPRI occurred in the summer 
of 1978 when it was delivered for the fifth time. Although 
technical difficulties marred the reception in some areas, the 
achievement results and attitude growth were similar to those 
occurring in past deliveries. Participants again showed significant 
attitude and cognitive gain from pre- to post-testing indicating 
that the objectives for the course were achieved. The results 
were published in a 30-page section of Technical Report No. 26. 

(2) Visual Learning 

Technical Report 16 documents the delivery of a continuing 
education course entitled Visual Learning to 55 educators at ten 
sites in Appalachia in the spring of 1977. The course focused on 
\ assisting teachers to make more practical use of television in 
j their classrooms, by providing a basic understanding of the proper 
J use of equipment, knowledge of the availability of local and 

y 

national programming resources, and an examination of attitudes 
and motivations concerning the use of television in the classroom. 
The five videotapes t nd printed guides to accompany each tape 
were produced by the New York State Education Department's 
Bureau of Educational Communication in cooperation with the 
New York State Appalachian BOCES Consortium, and funded by 
the Appalachian Regional Commission. AESP develped ancillary 
activities to accompany the tapes and booklets and produced two 
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live seminars during the course delivery. Participants earned 
one hour credit for successfully completing the course. 

The RCC Evaluation Component planned a formative 
evaluation study to implement the course, A set of objectives, 
content outlines, and list of ancillary material were developed 
which were reviewed by 25 media specialist and educators. Two 
evaluation instruments were used to obtain the reviewers 1 
reactions: External Review of Objectives and Content Outline 
and Rating Scale for Ancillary Activities. 

Since the video tapes and booklets had a fixed format and 
sequence, the ancillary activities were of most concern to the 
reviewers. They suggested on site discussion among participants, 
holding, debates using TV and film catalogues, writing lesson 
plans, having fT hands-on TT use of videocassette players, simulating 
a school board meeting, and watching and critique TV programs. 
Other recommendations were to provide more material including 
guides, catalogues, and reading selections. The suggestions 
growing out of the formative evaluation were incorpornled in the 
course. 

Seven different instruments were used to evaluate different 
aspects of the course. They were: Visual Learning Pre- and 
Post-test, Combined Attitude and Background Questionnare for 
Visual Learning, Attitude Questionnare (post-test), Instructional 
Activities Rating Form, Equipment Report, and Student 
Satisfaction Form. 
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A multivariate analysis of variance for pre- to post-test 
gains on the cognitive and attitude tests indicate site and site by 
administration differences for the cognitive test only. This 
means that some of the sites gained more than others on the 
cognitive test from the pre- to post-test administrations. The 
analyses also indicated that the participants made a significant 
gain on the cognitive test for pre- to post-test administrations. 
Therefore they learned the desired content. 

The analyses, however, indicated that the participants' 
attitudes were negatively affected from pre- to post-test 
administrations of the attitude questionnaire. While the 
participants' reactions to the instructional activities were 
generally positive, one factor may have adversely affected their 
attitudes. Forty-six percent of the participants reported that 
they would be unable to use the information presented in the 
course. This may have caused them to express a more negative 
attitude toward the concepts presented in the course. 

In conclusion, the participants were able to learn the 
cognitive content at a satisfactory level. They responded 
positively to the learning activities. The participants attitudes 
were negatively affected, possibly because of their inability to 
apply the concepts in their classrooms. It was suggested that 
future AESP deliveries should strive to emphasize a broader 
applicability of course concepts, the identification of local 
resources to facilitate the application of course concepts, and a 
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greater sensitivity to content designed to attain attitudinal 
objectives. 

(3) Teaching the Young Handicapped Child 

The passage of PL 94-142 in 1975, requiring public schools 
to respond to the needs of handicapped children, caused school 
systems to develop procedures for implementing the new law. 
Most teachers had but scant training or experience in dealing 
with such pupils. The need for inservice training of teachers, 
therefore, became more important than ever. Meeting these 
training needs was particularly difficult in Appalachia because of 
the rural nature of the region. Economic conditions hindered 
many school systems in providing cost-effective inservice 
training for the teachers. A satellite delivery system that could 
train large numbers of teachers in their home communities 
seemed to offer a most promising instructional strategy. Thus, 
AESP joined with Project PUSH (Parent Understanding Student 
Handicaps) of Keyser, West Virginia, to develop a course, 
"Teaching the Young Handicapped Child - an Overview (TYHC)" 
for delivery to the Appalachian sites. 

The cooperative arrangement between Project PUSH and 
AESP represented a new venture - the incorporation of a 
resource center into the AESP management structure. The 
resource center was defined as the agency to develop the 
courseware or to modify existing courseware for delivery over 
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the AESP system. The resource center acts as a content expert 
in the particular area of concern while AESP with its expertise 
in instructional design and satellite technology provides 
technical assistance in the development process. AESP then 
disseminates the product over the AESP system and evaluates 
the success of the product. 

Technical Report No. 19 - A Formative Evaluation of 
Teaching the Young Handicapped Child - Fall 1977, therefore, 
documents the joint activities of AESP and Project PUSH in 
developing and delivering the course. It describes the cuurse 
development process during 1976-77 and the first delivery of the 
course in the fall of 1977. 

Teaching; the Young Handicapped Child: an Overview is a 
survey course designed to instruct teachers of children 3-8 years 
of age on methods and techniques for working with handicapped 
children in the regular classroom. The course was intended to be 
practical in its orientation by demonstrating teaching techniques 
which are easily adapted in the classroom. Affective objectives 
of the course were concerned with changing teachers' attitudes 
towards handicapped children and developing procedures for 
working with them in the regular classroom. Specif^ areas of 
concentration included an overview of recent Federal mandates, 
assessment techniques, parent involvement, development of 
social skills, and language/speech development activities. 

The course consisted of three basic components: Videotaped 
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programs, live seminars, and printed ancillary materials. 

The videotaped portions were film-video mix units and 
prepared media units. The film-video mix programs were 
original films, produced in cooperation with WWW-TV of West 
Virginia University during the process of course development. 
These programs consist of segments filmed at selected 
mainstreaming programs in Appalachia and are interspersed with 
video narration by a host/instructor. The prepared media format 
centered around the introduction, viewing, and discussion of 
previously existing films. The film is introduced and discussed 
by a panel of content specialists. 

The PUSH educational model which had been developed and 
tested in a demonstration project in West Virginia provided the 
foundation for the teaching techniques and activities taught in 
the course. This model is built upon the concept of an 
individualized program for each child. Children with handicaps 
are identified and assessed for their developmental level; 
behavioral objectives are then constructed and tasks analyzed 
for sequential learning. Active parent involvement is an integral 
part of the PUSH model. 

It was agreed that the course should include a strong 
affective component directly addressing the attitudes of 
teachers toward handicapped children. This decision was based 
upon reviews of relevant literature indicating that teachers were 
fearful or uncertain of dealing with handicapped children in the 
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regular classroom. Using filmed examples of teachers working 
with handicapped children and demonstrating that the needs of 
the handicapped are, in many ways, very similar to the needs of 
non-handicapped children was one method by which this issue 
was addressed. 

These factors determined the basic units of the course. 
Objectives for each unit were then developed and a search was 
made for existing quality media which would meet the outlined 
objectives. The films were then used in preparing media units. 

Two reviews were conducted during the course development. 
The first took place following the development of unit objectives 
and content outline for each unit; the second, upon completion of 
the scenarios for the videotapes and the outline of ancillary 
materials. A small group of external reviewers were experts in 
the subject field and directed their attention to the consistency 
and accuracy of content as well as effective methods of 
instruction. A second, larger group of external reviewers were 
selected by AESP site directors. These individuals consisted of 
members of state departments of education, regular classroom 
and special education teachers, administrators, and parents of 
handicapped children. These reviewers reacted to the course 
content in terms of the training needs of teachers in their 
region. This allowed course content to be shaped to meet the 
needs of various communities in Appalachia, while at the same 
time maintining control over quality of the content through 
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feedback from content experts. 

A total of 75 reviews were received for the first external 
review and 57 for the second. The suggestions made by the 
reviewers were used by the Project PUSH staff to revise the 
course content and activities. 

In summary, the course development process consisted of 
selction of topics, development of instructional objectives, 
identification of existing media, completion of unit outlines and 
scenarios for filming, selection of sites for filming, completion 
jf scripts and actual filming, and final development of ancillary 
print material. 

The course was delivered in the fall of 1977 to 314 
participants at 31 sites in Appalachia. The evaluation study 
revealed that the course had succeeded in its cognitive objectives 
of increasing participants' knowledge of techniques for working 
with handicapped children. Success in achieving its affective 
objectives were not demonstrated, however. The potential for 
change was minimized by the very positive entry attitudes of the 
participants. The affective instrument was, therefore, revised 
to measure finer discriminations in attitudes towards 
mainstreaming. 

Participants 1 reactions to the course were generally positive. 
The videotaped portions of the course and the readings received 
the highest ratings. No significant difference was found between 
filmvideo mix and prepared media programs. This finding suggests 
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that greater use of the prepared media format, a less costly 
procedures than filming on location, might be made when 
appropriate media can be located. 

Basev on the formative evaluation reported in Technical 
Report No. 19 and other feedback from the fall 1977 delivery of 
TYHC, the course was revised for delivery in the spring of 1978. 
It was viewed by 270 participants at 34 sites in Appalachia. 
Technical Report No. 24 describes the results of the summative 
evaluation of this delivery. 

The evaluation was designed to investigate the efficacy of 
the course revision. Specifically, the evaluation addressed the 
following issues: 

o Did the course participants demonstrate gains in performance 

on tests keyed to the course objectives? 
o Did the attitudes of the participants toward handicapped 

children and mainstreaming in particular become more 

positive upon completion of the course? 
o How did the participants react to the content and format of 

each session: What were the strengths and weaknesses of 

each session? 

o How did specific components of the course compare to 
analogous activities in a traditional course? 

o Did the technical aspects of the system funtion adequately 
in delivering the course? 
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o Did the implementation of the course proceed as planned? 

It should be noted that questions such as those determined 
the scope of the AESP evaluation effort during the period 1976- 
78. This information was reported to project personnel and the 
content developers to remedy any problems and to determine 
changes and adjustments in program, management, and operational 
procedures* 

Nine different instruments were used to evaluate different 
aspects of the course. They were all similar to the instruments 
described in earlier course evaluations* 

Data from pre- and post-tests were analyzed to determine 
the amount participants had learned and the amount of attitude 
change experienced as a results of the course. The mean scores 
of the cognitive test increased from 45,16 to 70.85 from pre- f 
post-testing, indicating a considerable increase of knowledg * of 
working with handicapped children and mainstreaming. A similar 
increase of mean scores from 3.16 to 3.02 also indicalel positive 
changes in attitudes toward handicapped children. 

The ratings of each of the course components were higher 
than comparable ratings received in the fall 1977 delivery. The 
improvements from the fall is greater for the practicum and the 
ancillary activities (readings, study guides, and group discussions) 
which indicated the revisions were successful. The course also 
appeared to be successful in presenting interesting ideas which 
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could be practically applied in the classroom. The majority of 
participants (6%) planned to use the information contained in the 
course in their teaching. Seventy-eight percent of the 
participants indicated that the course presented many 
interesting ideas for practical application in tiie classroom. 

(4.) Designing Success Strategies 

In the fall of 1977 AESP delivered a three-hour credit 
graduate course entitled, "Designing Success Strategies," to 238 
participants at 19 sites in Appalachia. The course, which was 
designed to acquaint teachers with the skills and techniques 
necessary to motivate students toward self-responsibility and 
success in school, consisted of 15 videotapes from three William 
Glasser series that were produced by Media Five and Associates, 
Hollywood, California. In addition four livt seminars were 
produced and broadcast during the course delivery. 

This course represented the first time AESP had adapted a 
program using videotapes from three different series — 
"Designing Success Strategies," "Options in Education," and 
"Values in Education." The outline for the course, objectives, 
and ancillary materials were developed by Dr. Gordon Liddle, the 
instructor for the course, The Resource Coordinating Center 
staff, and a group of seven elementary teachers from the 
Appalachian Region. Each videotape was supplemented by 
ancillary activities and outside reading. 
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Instruments similar to those used in past course evaluation 
were designed. The results also proved to be similar to recent 
course evaluations. 

A multivariate analysis of variance for pre- to post-test 
gains on both cognitive and attitude tests shows a significant 
gain on both cognitive and attitudes measures, indicating that 
the knowledge and attitudinal objectives of the course were 
achieved. The participants' learning was positively affected as a 
result of participating in this course. Ail aspects of the course 
deceived above average rating. The course was documented in a 
section of Technical Report No. 21 Designing Success Strategy. 
It was revised as a result of the evaluation and was delivered a 
second time in the Spring of 1978. The changes that were made 
appear to have improved the course. The two video taped 
programs that were submitted at the second delivery received 
higher ratings then those used in the first delivery. One book 
which was used in the first delivery received low ratings and was 
replaced with Elliot Washington's book "Moments" and received 
very favorable ratings. The results of the spring 1978 delivery of 
DSS were very similar to the first delivery. They are 
documented in a section of Technical Report No. 22 -Sum mative 
Evaluation of Designing Success Strategies , Spring 1978, which 
suggests that this course be considered for future deliveries. 

(5.) "Simple Gifts: Teaching the Gifted and Talented" is another ^ 
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example of using 12 videotaped programs of a series produced by 
the University of Wisconson's, Extension Programs in Education. 
These videotapes were supplemented with five films, a 
simulation exercise on identification of the gif ed and talented, 
and four seminars. Ancillary activities to supplement the 
broadcasts were developed by AESP. 

Three hundred fifty-five persons at 38 sites participated in 
this three-hour credit course offered for graduate or undergraduate 
credit. The course was designed to provide teachers with the 
information and skills necessary to plan and carry out strategies 
to meet the needs of gifted and talented students. 

A section of Technical Report No. 22 documents the 
Summative Evaluation of Simple Gifts . Spring 1978. 

A multivariate analysis of variance for pre- to post-test 
gains on both the cognitive and attitude tests revealed a 
significant change on both measures, indicating that the 
objectives for the course were achieved, the participants' 
knowledge increased, and attitudes improved. Technical 
difficulties with ranaptinn fpmn ATS-fi transmission, however, 
were beginning to increase. 

Based on the evaluations made during and followine te 
spring of 1978 delivery, revisions were made in con it and 
format and the courses re-offered ; the summer of 1978. 

One hundred fifty-two persons u 23 sites participated in the 
second delivery of Simple Gifts. This time the course received 
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more positive ratings than it had for the spring 1978 delivery. 
The differential ratings were attributed to technical difficulties 
during the spring delivery. The results of the summer 1978 
presentation of Simple Gifts were published in a section of 
Technical Report No. 26. 



(6.) Rehabilitation Nursing for the Older Client 

In order to increase a nurse's ability to assess the needs of 
older persons with disabling conditions, required nursing 
assistance in rehabilitation, and to perform appropriate nursing 
action, AESP in conjunction with Wayne State University ! s 
Division of Instructional Services, the College of Lifelong 
Learning, and the DENT Project (Directions for Education in 
Nursing via Technology) developed a course to meet these needs. 

As section of Technical Report No. 26 documents the first 
delivery of the course, "Rehabilitative Nursing for the Older 
Client," to nursing personnel in Appalachia during the summer of 
1978. The course looks at developmental process of aging with 
emphasis on sensitizing the nurse to aging and the aged. 

Three hundred fifty participants at 27 sites participated in 
the course, which was offered for undergraduate credit or 
continuing education units. The course consisted of 15 
videotaped programs, three live seminars, and ancillary 
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activities associated with each session. Overall ratings of the 
participants ranged from "good" to "very good." A multivariate 
analysis revealed a significant increase in both cognitive 
knowledge and positive attitudes about rehabilitative nursing 
from the first to last class session. Revisions were 
recommended for several units in order to update the content of 
these programs. 

The publication of the Technical Report series ceased in 
May 1979 and the evaluation function became more and more 
concerned with network efficiency and user satisfaction. Since 
the network courses now being used were already successful 
course in their own right, they had been thoroughly researched 
and validated. There was little need to repeat such 
investigations. What was now important was to adapt these 
courses to ACSN needs and to develop support materials for 
their effective use. 

When the contract with the University of Kentucky was 
terminated in late 1980, ACSN established its own regional 
office in Lexington, Kentucky. The evaluation staff functioned 
as part of this office until September 1981 when further 
reorganization of staff assigned the evaluation function to 
marketing. 

4. Evaluation Studies of User Assessment and Satisfaction 

During its final phase as a component, the evaluation staff, operated 
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as part of the University of Kentucky Program Operation Center 1979-80 
and then as a part of the new ACSN Program Operation Center 1980-81. 

Evaluation was concerned with many specific projects which were 
reported to ACSN personnel to assist in the developmment of 
programming, marketing, network operations and cost-effectiveness. 
Most of the studies can be classified under the following categories: 

a. Evaluation of courses or workshops 

b. Student profile studies 

c. Surveys 

d. Special reports 

e. Collecting and analyzing background information 

Examples of these types of studies follows: 
a. Evaluation of courses and workshops 

(1) Workshop - Summative Evaluation of Consumer Education in 
Appalachian Workshops - Spring 1980 

The workshop was designed to reach three groups of 
professionals with the potential for affecting change in consumer 
awareness. 

Human service personnel 
Adult basic education teachers 
Teachers of Grades K-12 

The report presents a summative evaluation of the workshops 
and a discussion of the research issues which might be investigated 
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in future deliveries of these workshops. 

Three 90-minute workshops were produced at the University 
of Kentucky Television Studio and were delivered one per week 
beginning April 12, 1980. Each workshop consisted of a 30- to 
45-minute videotaped program, a live interactive panel 
discussion, a packet of ancillary materials for each participant 
and classroom activities. The first session was entitled "The 
Consumer in America"; the second, "Consumer Behavior"; and 
the third, "Consumer Protection." 

Participants were asked to complete five questionnaires - a 
presession survey, a post-session survey, and a questionnaire 
after each of the workshop sessions. The 15 cognitive items 
included in the pre-and post-tests were pilot tested on 25 
education majors at the University of Kentucky and the items 
refined before they were included in the workshop 
questionnairies. 

The live and off-air participants for participating ACSN 
sites are listed below: 



Sessions 


1 


2 


3 


Live 


10 


9 


8 


Off-air 


78 


73 


83 


Total 


88 


82 


91 



The "live" participants were at two sites. The "off-air 
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participants viewed the programs on a tape delay basis at four 
sites in three states. 

Participants reacted very favorably to the programs and 
materials. The average score for the cognitive pre-test was 
8.65 and for the post-test 9.48. More than 93°6 of the 
participants strongly or moderately agreed at each session that 
the program had increased their awareness of the ways activities 
in the economic sphere affect their personal economic situation, 
of ways to gain satisfaction in the market place and of how to 
more effectively utilize the various avenues of consumer 
protection. Clearly, the cognitive test results and the 
participant's perception of their increased understanding led to 
two different conclusions — slight improvement on the one hand 
and substantial growth on the other. Apparently participants 
were applying a broader criteria in assessing the effectiveness of 
the workshops than those upon the cognitive test had been based. 
This caused the evaluators to suggest that, in the future, a close 
examination should be made of the relationship between learning 
as measured by pre- and post-test gains and the participants 1 
perceptions of growth in understanding. 

The evaluators further reported that they felt the results 
were both disappointing and encouraging — disappointing because 
there were so few participants, and encouraging because the 
course was so well received by those who did take part. If ACSN 
hopes to make a significant impact, its programs need to reach 
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more of the target audiences. It was suggested that future 
deliveries of these workshops could help ACSN to more 
effectively reach a larger audience if information were collected 
to answer such questions as: Who participates in the workshop? 
What are their reasons for doing so? How much do they already 
know about consumer education: Does it make a difference 
whether or not the workshops are conducted live? 

(2) Workshop - "The Living Heart" 

Dr. Michael DeBakey and Dr. Antonio Gotto, Jr., two 
internationally prominent heart specialists, worked with AESP in 
the spring of 1979 to develop and produce a workshop about 
cardiovascular disease. The workshop served as an update for 
physicians, nurses, and others interested in this medical problem. 
This report, dated July 17, 1979, describes and evaluates the 
presentation. 

The first half of the 90-minute workshop which was 
broadcast April 3, 1979 was pre-taped in Houston with Dr. 
DeBakey, president of the Baylor College of Medicine; and Dr. 
Gotto, Jr., physician-in-chief of the internal medicine services 
at Houston Methodist Hospital. Mr. Todd Porter of AESP 
moderated their discussion by asking specific questions about the 
courses, and the treatment and prevention of cardiovascular 
disease. The discussion covered the diagnosis and treatment of 
arteriosclerosis and atherosclerosis, which are the underlying 
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processes behind most cardiovascular disease. Dr. DeBakey and 
Dr. Gotto discussed medical tests that can be used to determine 
if a patient is a risk for developing cardiovascular disease and 
gave examples of health habits that are important for a healthy 
heart. 

During the second half of the program, participants were 
given an opportunity to question the speakers. Questions were 
transmitted from AESP sites to the studio via telephone and/or 
teletype and as many as time permitted were answered during 
the live satellite broadcast. Evaluation of the workshop was 
based on participant responses to an evaluation questionnaire. 

The workshop presentation was viewed by 1,090 persons at 
36 AESP sites. Completed evaluation questionaires were received 
from 819 participants (75%). Medical doctors made up 9% of the 
audience; registered nurses (RNs), 50%; and licensed practical 
nurses (LPNs), 9%. 

Most participants were pleased with the kind of information 
provided(83%) and the way in which it was presented (92%). 
They also indicated they felt they now had a better 
understanding of the medical issues involved. 

Cognitive measures of the objectives were not included in 
the design, but participants were asked how much of the 
information presented was already familiar to them. Twenty- 
two percent indicated that 25% of the information was already 
familiar; 33% indicated 50%; 35 indicated 75%; and 5% indicated 
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100%. Four percent did not respond. These results suggest that 
the scope of this introductory workshop was quite appropriate 
for such a diverse medical audience. The comments and ratings 
of the various participants did, however, suggest that future 
medical workshops might need to more explicitly address the 
issues of information level and the audience for whom the 
information would be most relevant. 

Participants were also asked questions to determine their 
interest in future programs. The ratings suggest there is high 
interest in: 

Diagnosis of cardiovascular diseases 

Drug interactions 

New drug treatments for high blood pressure 
Cancer screening - latest techniques 
Food and drug interactions 

Evaluation reports were also prepared for ASCD personnel 
of such courses as: 

Strategies in Reading 

First delivery, Fall of 1978 

Second delivery, Fall of 1980 
Coping with Kids 

Fall 1978 
The Other School System 

Fall 1978 
and for special seminars such as: 
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Seminars on Fiscal Conservation and Budget Development 
April 13, 1978 

The evaluation results of such courses and seminars were all 
similar to the reports aiready described. 

b. Student Profile Studies 

Profiles of the students participating in the ACSN courses had 
always been a part of the evaluation design. The need for this 
information grew in importance when ACSN programming directly 
entered the home, because it was a clue to marketing, recruitment, 
and future program developments. 

Two separate reports on student profiles were made in 1980 and 
1981. They are examples of the new emphasis in evaluation and they 
are compiled primarily as a report to marketing. 

In 1980 most of the participants in ACSN undergraduate level 
telecourses were women (66%) representing predominantly two age 
groups: 25 or under (42%), and 26-35 (37%). They resided in rural 
communities (64%) and usually did not have chldren (54%). Generally, 
participants viewed the course programs at home via television 
broadcasting (54%) or in a classroom on a delayed basis via videotapes 
(42%). 

A substantial number of participants (34%) indicated that the 
distance to the local credit granting institution was over 20 miles. 
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Most participants indicated that they had either attended college 
prior to this course and ot received a degree (29%) or had already 
obtained a four-year cr 9 degree (36%). Generally, participants 
had attended other for schooling within the last year (60%), but 
for the majority (79^ *s their first television course. Some 

participants (31%) were enrolled in a college full-time and others 
(32%) part-time, v The majority (63%) were employed full-time in 
positions they described as professional (58%). The primary reasons 
which participants gave for participating in the course were: 
A general interest in the subject (25%) 
Course work needed for their degree (24%) 
To upgrade employment skills 
The results reported in the profile survey of 1980 were based on 
284 persons who completed background questionnaires in spring, summer, 
and fall 1980 course offerings. 

Data from previous research studies done in various parts of the 
country provided ACSN with a fairly consistent profile of students 
who have generally enrolled in telecourses (Coast, UMA, Dallas, Miami- 
Dade, Chicago City College, Southern California Consortium for 
Community College Television). These students were usually female 
and older than students enrolled in traditional course offerings. They 
are often married and many have children. These students have had a 
significant amount of college training and most are interested in 
earning an undergraduate college degree. Generally they are also 
employed. They enroll mainly for reasons of convenience although 
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many also indicate that they enroll for personal enrichment. 

ACSN students (Dallas and Coast telecourses) differed from the 
above pattern in that many (41%) were not older than the traditional 
student and they usually did not have children (54%). It is interesting 
to note that the ACSN participants cite upgrading employment skills 
as one of their primary reasons for course enrollment. 

ACSN saw the importance of examining student characteristics 
in order to more carefully tat^ its market efforts for individual 
courses. It also sensed the opportunity of serving in growing numbers 
the non-traditional student, especially those who could not readily 
attend a college class. 

c. Surveys 

(1) Previews of a proposed course (1978) 

Twenty-one persons at six AESP sites previewed the * 
videotapes for a course entitled "Keep It Running: Auto Repairs 
for Dummies." Eighteen of the reviewers represented the field 
of education of which seven were employed as auto mechanics 
instructors. 

Eighteen out of twenty reviewers moderately or strongly 
agreed that there is a need for this type of program for high 
school students, women, and anyone not familiar with basic auto 
repair. 

The majority of the reviewers felt that the program 
provided acceptable coverage of the topic (18 out of 21) and 
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enough information and the practical application of the content 
(15 out of 21)= T majority also agreed that the target gr>up 
wc m u xnci the pro-am. Sever ii comments, however, 

na t the » covered ■ o much material and that 

ntary emonstrations, and "hands on" 

experiences should be added. 

Reviewers were asked to indicate their opinions of the type 
of credit participants would nos, likely expect to receive if they 
successfully completed the course; how much per session they 
would pay; and how many sessions they would attend. Continuing 
education (CEU) credit was selected most often (12 of 17 
reviewers). However, almost as many (11 of 17) felt the target 
group would attend for a certificate of attendance. Academic 
credit was selected by 5 of 17 persons. Most of the reviewers 
felt the target audience would pay $5 per session (13 of 18). The 
responses to the items asking opinions concerning the number of 
sessions the participants would attend ranged from 1 to 15 with 
12 out of 17 reviewers selecting 5 or more sessions and 8 out of 
17 suggesting 10 or more sessions. 

These results are based on a somewhat limited sample of 21 
reviewers. However, the ratings were highly positive. The 
majority of the viewers felt there is a need for this type of 
program. They felt that the videotapes were understandable but 
that they should be supplemented with additional demonstrations 
and activities. The program was considered practical for almost 
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anyone who is not familiar with basic auto mechanics. Most of 
the reviewers who were not auto mechanics instructors were 
interested in attending the course if it were offered. 

After studying the results of the review and viewing sample 
tapes, the program selection committee decided to include the 
course "Keep It Running: Auto Repair for Dummies,' 1 produced 
by Coast Community College, for the ACSN, fall 1979 program. 
The course was popular and successful and well received by 
viewers at ACSN sites and in viewer homes. 

(2) Effectiveness of Recruitment Methods ( 1981) 

A short study of the effectiveness of recruitment methods 
was made by the evaluation component in the summer of 1981 
and made available to ACSN management, program development 
and marketing. The information was broken down by graduate, 
undergraduate, and off-air (tape delay) course delivery. 

Information from the graduate courses supplied by 234 
participants indicated that they heard about a course from: 
a friend - 36% 

a flyer mailed to them - 23% 
a flyer posted - 23% 
newspaper - 11% 
TV - 8% 
radio - 7% 
other - 11% 
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Undergraduate course information from 44 participants 
indicated that recruitment is most often accomplished (55%) by 
some other means than ACSN currently offers. In addition 18% 
learned of the course from a friend; 11% from mailed flyers; 9% 
from posted flyers; 2% from newspapers; and 1% from TV, 

Off-air course information from 71 participants indicated 
they relied on newspapers (30%); radio (23%); friend (17%); mailed 
flyers (13%); posted flyers (7%); TV (6%); and other (6%). 

This information was useful to ACSN personnel in planning 
the recruitment for future programming. The overall rating of 
15% for recruitment based on other means than currently used 
by ACSN showed the great need for the development of new 
techniques. 

(3) Home Viewers Interest Survey II - May 1981 

During 1980 and 1981 the evaluators at the Program 

Operation Center were assigned to marketing and functioned as 

a marketing research staff. 

In order to continue using local input in program development 

and network operations and to assess the educational service 

needs of local communities, surveys were developed and conducted 

to allow viewers of ACSN programming an opportunity to express 

their interests and concerns. 

In May 1981 a mail survey was made of known home viewers 

of ACSN programming. The list of viewers was compiled from 
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records of persons who had phoned or written ACSN for 
information from January 1981 through \pril 1981, and consisted 
of approximately 650 persons. A four-page questionnaire was 
constructed of items to assess who was watching, when and what 
they were watching, how they like the program, and what specific 
services and program topics they would like to see ACSN provide. 
A copy of the questionnaire is included in the Appendix. 

Approximately two weeks later, follow-up letters were sent 
to those who had not responded. Completed questionnaires were 
received from 351 persons (54%) living in 34 or the 35 states in 
which ACSN had cable affiliates — a geographically 
representative sample of ACSN subscribers. 

It L> interesting to note that viewers were very receptive to 
this survey as evidenced by the following comments: ! T thank 
you for this opportunity. You can have my opinion and 
suggestions anytime. You take the viewer into consideration, 
which isn't done by the three major networks," and, "Thanks for 
vour questionnaire; NBC never sent one." 

.>N ? * surveyed viewers included both men (53%) and women 
*6%\ mostly between 26 and 35 e >rs of age (34.8%) with an 
average income of $20,000. A majority of the women, 
representing 27.9% of the total viewers, worked outside the 
home. 

Since many of the respondents had started college without 
completing a degree, it appears that a fairly large group of viewers 
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could benefit from undergraduate credit. The preferred viewing 
days of those who were interested in credit were Saturday and 
Sunday. Early evening hours, 5-10 p.m., were consistently chosen 
as the best viewing time. The second choice was morning, 7- 
noon. The fact tl.at 60% of the viewers working outside the 
home for at least part of the day or night and, therefore, had 
restricted viewing hours, suggests that ACSN should consider the 
future acquisition of early evening broadcast time for both 
weekdays and weekends. 

The survey showed a pronounced interest in continuing 
education broadcasts, especially in professions that require or 
mandate further education and updating of content and 
techniques such as nursing and education. 

The respondents were also asked to indicate their interest in 
community service programs by reviewing a list of 154 topics. A 
summary of the "top thirty" list suggests the direction ACSN 
viewers want programming to proceed. All the topics mentioned 
were grouped under general headings. Thirty percent of the 
most requested topics came from the area of Life and Health, 
while 23% were chosen from Science. The areas of Government, 
Older Citizens, and Programming for children did very poorly, 
none of which had even one topic requested by 30% of the 
respondents. The most requested community service orogram 
topics were: 

Exercise - 49.9% 
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Gardening48.7% 
Biology - 45.9% 
American History - 45.6% 
Painting - 44.7% 
Nutrition - 44.2% 
ACSN was extremely well received by the 351 viewers 
responding to this survey; e.g., "ACSN is habit forming. For the 
first time in my life, I'm enjoying learning." These viewers 
indicated that ACSN programming benefits included education, 
cultural enrichment, and consumer self-help information. 
Assessing and responding to viewer needs is a fundamental part 
of attracting and retaining viewers. 

Sensing that the Home Viewers Survey II Report would also 
provide valuable information for dealing with cable affiliates, it 
was suggested that this information be shared with them. It is 
important for cable operators to know that their subscribers like 
the programs that are being provided. 

As a result of gathering, analyzing, and summarizing the 
data for the viewers survey the market research staff made the 
recommendation that a survey of viewers be conducted at least 
once during FY 82 with the following procedural changes: 
Select a stratified random sample of viewers from 
subscriber lists. 
Revise the quesionnaire by: 

o Providing definitions of types of program services 
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available through ACSN 
o Ask more specific background information to determine 

the extent and permanence of employment and the time 

of day they work 
o Update specific topics for community service 

programming 

o Refine time of day/day of week items so that they 
more specifically describe when viewers prefer to 
watch ACSN programming. 

(4) Other surveys made during 1979-81 were: 

Community Interest Surveys to secure input concerning 
ACSN programming - cable operators and community leaders, 
February 1979. 

Program Interests of Appalachian Farmers to assess the 
training interests and needs of the farmers in Appalachia - 60 
persons from nine states, Summer 1979. 

Site Surveys of Community Needs - Site directors of 31 
ACSN sites, August 1979. 

Institution Survey - to assist the ACSN staff in selecting 
institutions for association with ACSN, Fall 1980. 

Cable Survey - develop an improved process for appraising 
the potential cable market, Fall 1980. 

d. Special Reports 
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(1) Summary Report of Telephone Logs, October 1, 1979 to January 
31, 1981 

ACSN began in October 1979 documenting telephone calls 
received from viewers and others. This enabled the network to 
maintain an up-to-date mailing list of viewers, institutions, and 
local citizens who have used, were currently using, or may in the 
future use or offer credit for ACSN programming. In addition, 
the logs enabled ACSN to monitor general viewer response to 
network programming and to respond more quickly to requests 
* for information, questions, suggestions, and complaints. By 

providing information concerning who calls, when, from where, 
and why, the logs assisted the overall marketing activities of the 
network. 

The number of telephone logs included in this report was 
303. A summary of the information called shows that the 
highest percentage of calls were received between 9 a.m. and 
noon (40%). 

The calls were fairly evenly distributed throughout the year 
with the exception of increases in June and November. These 
calls dealt with the end of semesters, questions about grades, 
and schedule changes for the new semester. 

Only one state, Kentucky, generated over 10% of the calls. 
The majority (71%) originated from states east of the Mississippi 
River. 

The majority of the callers (52%) identified themselves as 
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viewers. Sixteen percent of the callers identified themselves as 
sti-Jents, cable systems, or institutions- The logs recorded that 
the reason for the call was generally something seen on the 
network, questions about the promotion spots, the ACSN Program 
Guide, advertisements in local newspapers, or a complaint, and 
other (53%). These "other" reasons included such things as 
requests for general information about the network, inquiries 
regarding procedures lor becoming an affiliate, or a request to 
be placed on the mailing list. 

The results demonstrate that accurate maintenance of 
telephone call data can provide local input which can be used to 
improve network operations, marketing, programming, and 
management. 

(2) Marketing Research Study 

In the spring of 1981 the marketing research section of 
ACSN was assigned the task of.formulating a market strategy 
for the purpose of developing guidelines to facilitate the 
identification of cable systems, institutions of higher education, 
and communities offering the greatest potential for successful 
marketing endeavors to ACSN. A status report was, therefore, 
prepared to provide a summary of the pertinent information that 
had already been gathered, various analyses of the available 
data, and recommendations on the direction of marketing for the 
coming summer months. 
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The report summarized the student enrollment at affiliated 
institutions and non-affiliated institutions of higher education; 
provided a profile of affiliated and non-affiliated cable systems, 
and compared them with national cable data, 

(3) Legal Issues in Eastern Coal Industry Evaluation - November 
1980 

This course was conducted jointly by ACSN and the American 
Law Institute - American Bar Association for attorneys and other 
involved with coal and environmental law. Although the course 
enrollment was very small (24 persons attended), ACSN decided 
such a course was providing an important service and made a 
regular evaluation because it expected it would increase ACSN's 
probability of success in future offerings intended to up-date 
professional know-how. 

The concept of legal education on television was 
enthusiastically received by attorneys. The evaluation, however, 
points out that the factors which contributed to the low enrollment 
for this course must be addressed before future programs are 
broadcast. The report attempts to identify these factors and 
make recommendations about how to proceed in the future in 
serving attorneys. 

(4) Other Special Reports made during 1979-81 

(a) Summary of Recent Evaluation Activities Regarding Program 
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Selection, August 1979. 

(b) Evaluation of a Workshop, Hazardous Materials —Emergency 
Management, August 1980, 

This workshop was designed to provide firefighters, 
police, and emergency medical personnel with a better- 
understanding of hazardous materials emergencies. Three 
hundred twenty-seven (327) persons registered for the course. 
Evaluation forms were received from 179 persons, 96% of 
whom believed that additional training would increase their 
effectiveness and enhance their professional image. All the 
information suggests that there is an active interest in 
education within this population. 

(c) Implementing Promotion Strategies for a Targeted Professional 
Development Series, Summer 1981. 

e. Collecting, analyzing and summarizing background information useful 
for ACSN program development, network operation, or management. 

(1) Continuing Education 

In 1979 the evaluation component began collecting 
continuing education information from state and national 
associations including state departments of education and state 
licensure boards. This information is necessary for accurately 
determining continuing education needs for potential ACSN 
target groups and was released in the form of status reports. 
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(a) Summary of State Support of Adult Education, September 
1978 

The report interprets a study conducted by the National 
Advisory Council on Adult Education and focuses on answers 
to such questions as — How do states support adult education 
Are they related to levels of federal support since 1967° 
What are the financial resources available by states? The 
data for each state is summarized. 

The survey showed that nine of the Appalachian States 
have specific state legislation for adult basic education. 
The remaining four states do not. 

(b) Status Reports 

o Continuing Education Requirements for Educational 

Personnel (by state), Spring 1979 
o Law Enforcement Requirements (5 states only), March 

1979 

o Psychologists' Training Requirements (11 states), March 
1979 

o Firefighter Training Requirements (4 states), March 
1979 

o Dieticians' Training Requirements (American Dietetic 

Association), March 1979 
o Government - Needs of Administrative Personnel, 

March 1979 
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o Rural Appalachian Women, March 1979 

Approximately twelve milion rural females live in 
Appalachian Information about specific program areas 
which would be beneficial to these women was collected 
from the Council of Appalachian Women, the National 
Advisory Council on Women's Education Programs, and 
a literature review, 
o Short summaries in trends in certification requirements 
were also prepared for: 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Pharmacists 

Lawyers 

Psychologists 

Rehabilitation Counselors 

Police 

Teachers 

5. Evaluation Related Projects 1980-82 

In the time period since ACSN has been an independent non-profit 
entity, the basic thrust of evaluation efforts have focused on viewer 
needs, program quality, and assessment of potential business areas for 
ACSN. The areas where such efforts have been carried out include: 

a. ACSN Management 
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(1) Business Area Planning 

An assessment was made of ACSN program resources, market 
information, and what appeared to be the most promising business 
areas in which to focus ACSN management (see Section 10 - 
ACSN 1982). 

(2) Planning and Evaluation 

As the ACSN operating organization grew from the inception 
of ACSN in October 1980, an effort was carried out to establish 
an on-going planning and evaluation component. This component, 
located in the Office of the President, has developed a process in 
which the operating divisions of ACSN participate in establishing 
budgets and various performance measures related to the budgets. 
As actual operating results are obtained, a periodic assessment is 
made and feedback regard ng variances and goals is returned to 
the divisions. 



b. Marketing 

(1) Viewer/User Program Requirements 

During 1982 a specific planning and research effort was 
carried out to define (1) specific components of the ACSN audience 
(see Marketing Section - 7) and (2) the types of programs 
appropriate for these segments. This effort involved substantial 
evaluation of viewer comments, literature survey, and cable 
operator survey. 

(2) Program/Print Evaluation 
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In order to organize and develop appropriate packages of 
video and print materials for the audience categories above, an 
on-going evaluation of available print packages has been 
underway for most of 1982. This effort has the objective of 
developing a program schedule where each hour has (1) the 
maximum revenue potential possible, and (2) meets the needs of 
ACSN viewers. 
(2) Schedule/Time of Day Evaluation 

In addition to defining audience segments and obtaining 
appropriate video/print packages for those segments, a specific 
effort was carried out tq determine the best time of day for 
program segments to be viewed by the specific audience groups. 

c. Programming 

(1) Individual Program Assessments 

After the delivery of a completely new program series, live 
conference, or new program segment, an evaluation is carried 
out by ACSN staff of (1) the appropriateness for the audience, 
(2) the audience reaction, and (3) whether the program should be 
continued or repeated. 

(2) Technical Quality Assessment 

All programs considered for inclusion in the ACSN program 
schedule undergo a standard assessment of: 
o video quality ("breakup", et. al.) 
o audio quality 
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o tape age/storability 

d. Network Operations 

(1) Signal Quality Assessment 

Because the ACSN transmission engineers are the final group 
to view the ACSN program signal prior to uplink to the satellite 
transponder, they maintain a continuous viewing and technical 
evaluation of the signal. At this stage of delivery the main 
criteria involve signal "break up," lack of vertical/horizontal 
hold, lack of audio, or other readily apparent characteristics. 

The discussion of Evaluation and Research in the preceeding 
pages has shown that this function was indeed an integral part of 
the AESP/ACSN total program. 

It was seriously undertaken, carefully planned practical and 
adequate. It served to validate; more importantly, it provided a 
sound basis for decision making, progam selection, financial 
stability and network operations. 

ACSN can document its growth and achievements with the 
data, gathered, analyzed and reported by its evaluation and 
research personnel. 
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E. ACSN Organization Desig n 

The ACSN organizational design grew out of the experiences of initiating, 
operating and expanding the AESP experiment. Nevertheless ACSN wa* not 
A ESP and although it resembled it in many ways, its differences were both 
subtle and substantial. 

AESP was not an independent organization, free to operate under its own 
mandate, but was an operational service of the Education Division of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC). Its structure, policies, procedures, 
and activities were subject to the overall control and supervision of the ARC 
and to the conditions spelled out between the ARC and the NIE, and of NASA. 
Financial obligations were incurred by AESP in keep'ng with policy but payments 
were administered and accounted for by the ARC finance division. Dr. Ha/old 
E. Morse, the director of the project (AESP), also served as the director of the 
ARC Education Division. Actually, AESP had great freedom in developing its 
organization, policies, and procedures, and was given strong support by ARC at 
*U times in its operations, but such an organization is somewhat different 
from that of an independent agency responsible for facing its destiny. 

AESP started with the appointment by ARC of a project director with 
assistance from the staff of the Education Division. As the project plans 
developed, several full-time staff members were add^d and a project office 
was started. Project funds also financed the\ppointment of personnel to 
operate the receive sites in the selected Appalachian communities. 

Because the project office staff was small in size, Dr. Morse immediately 
enlisted assistance from the educational service organizations sponsoring the 
community sites and from the newly appointed field staff, thereby initiating 
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the practice of securing local input for decision making; for the development 
of policies, procedures, programming, and operations. 

In the meantime the University of Kentucky was selected from among the 
institutions that had submitted proposal in response to an RFP, as the site of a 
Resource Coordinating Center where the AESP courses were developed and 
produced. 

In addition, an engineering center was also established at the University 
of Kentucky to transmi the programming to the :ASA ATS-6 uplink located 
in Rosman, North Caroiina, and to coordinate the installation of equipment at 
community sites. 

Under Dr. Morse's leadership, the basic AESP organizational design and 
the management practices wore developed. The ingredients were ARC 
sponsorship; a central office staff housed at ARC headquarters in Washington, 
D.C.; field staffs located in the participating Appalachian communities, and 
the staffs of the coordinating services located at the University of Kentucky. 

From the outset the organization designed for AESP paralleled the model 
of a private corporation entity and has maintained this basic form through all 
the changes that have occurred. In summary, the organizational design 
included the following features: 

1. An executive director, a deputy executive director, and a central office 
staff provided direction, management, and coordination. 

2. A field staff of local employees maintained a community presence, 
operated the receive sites, provided the AESP program offerings, enrolled 
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participants, conducted classes, and coordinated activities with local 
colleges and agencies. This required the appointment of a field staff of 
regional directors, site coordinators, and class monitors. 

3. The establishme.it of local advisory groups insured local input into 
programming, policy making, and network operations. 

4. A Resource Coordinating Center at the University of Kentucky developed 
and produced programming, ancillary material and resources; conducted 
course evaluation; and prepared the courses for delivery to the satellite 
uplink- This required a program development and production staff 
composed of educators, program specialists, research assistants, and 
broadcast personnel to develop specific programs for broadcasting and to 
provide course support materials. 

5. A technical engineering service was established with responsiblity for 
caring for the network's technical equipment. This required training 
technicians to install and operate uplinks or other means of assessing the 
satellite; coordinating the installation of equipment at the community 
sites; advising and providing assistance to the sites concerning the 
maintenance and care of equipment; and in some cases providing for the 
replacement of non-functioning equipment. 

These factors were expressed in a chart form that graphically showed the 
related parts of AESP. In 1976-77, therefore, AESP had the 
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organizational design shown in Exhibit 4; the lo^o for AESP is shown in Exhibit 
3. It provided the basic pattern that ACSN followed as adjustments and 
adaptations were made to all the new problems and opportunities it faced in 
1980-82. 

As prime contractor, fiscal agent, and manager, ARC developed the AESP 
general design as diagrammed in the above chart, and maintained a 
decentralized organizational structure. The AESP central office served as 
project manager, provided a broad range of expertise, resources, and 
naintained continual contacts at the local state and federal levels. 

The delivery system was organized by grouping the 15 receive sites into 
five triangular networks composed of one main site and two ancillary sites. 
This design enabled a relay system to be operated between the ancillary units 
and the Resource Coordinating Center via the capabilities of the main site and 
also faclitated communication between the central office and the local sites. 

Exhibit 6 illustrates a master control operator controlling the AESP 
program signal. AESP was managed and was functioning under this 
organizational plan on September 10, 1979, when ARC took the initial steps to 
change it to an independent non-profit corporation, governed not by ARC but 
its own Board of Directors; and because of its new potentials, renamed the 
Appalachian Community Service Network (ACSN). 

Although the papers of incorporation and the new name and bylaws were 
not officially approved and recorded until the spring of 1980, the new name 
was already being used and for all intents and purposes was accepted and in 
use when testing on SATCOM I began on October 10, 1979. 

It was, of course, necessary to modify the established organizational 
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design to make changes in name, personnel positions, and the new conditions of 
operatic 

The j ,.j longer AESP, but ACSN — an entin in its o> 

right, legally incorporated and registered with the details of corporate 
organization spelled out and recorded in its charter. 

A set of bylaws guided the operation of the system. These bylaws outlined 
the objectives, membership, and the operational functions; specified the 
officials to be selected, and described their duties and responsibilities. The 
bylaws also listed the procedures for holding annual, regular, and special 
meetings of both the members and the directors. A copy of the bylaws is 
reproduced in the appendix. 

Written job descriptions for ACSN personnel, their responsiblities an -i 
salaries were approved by the Board of Directors. 

The chief administrator was given the title of President; the Deputy 
Director was renamed Vice-President (and subsequently, Executive Vice- 
President). The directors kept the same titles but the finance officer was 
dt- ^-Treasurer. Several new position^ were added and 

work assignments were adjusted. 

The first ACSN organizational chart differed only slightly from its AESP 
predecessor. 

o Its own Board of Directors replaced the overall direction of ARC. 
o President and Vice-President replaced the Executive and Deputy 
Doctors. 

. ,ud local personnel but were organized with four regions with 
regional directors. 
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o A program operation center and an engineering center still functioned at 

the University Kentucky, 
o ... .en.ral ofi % d the cor tr 

An ACSN Board of Directors was appointed using the regui Lions .j >or ^ 
in the bylaws and held its first meeting. Dr. Harold E. Morse, AESP ! s Execuitve 
Director, was formally elected ACSN President. The corporate bylaws were 
adopted as was the FY 1981 budget. The Board of Directors has met regularly 
since that date on a quarterly schedule. 

The conditions under which ACSN now operated made it possible to follow 
may of the practices that h^d developed under AESP. But the changing 
conditions of operations also began to make themselves felt in meeting 
personnel needs, developing programming, marketing, and management practices. 
The new dimensions being added did not necessarily change purposes but 
certainly widened opportunities and altered procedures. 

o The addition of cable TV systems to the ACSN proved to be an economical 
way of distributing the programming and brought opportunities to 
participe f in expanding markets. 

o The introduction of ACSN courses and programs directly into the home 
reduced the need for community viewing centers. The receive sites grew 
fewer and fewer in number and > re finally eliminated entirely as a part 
of the ACSN network although some of these sites are sometimes 
independently operated by local institutions. 
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o The field staffs thus became smaller. This caused a realignment of 
personnel needs and of responsibilities in the corporate office, in the 
various com. unities and at the production development and the 
engineering cenWs. The responsibilities of Corporate office personnel 

■:t ;ite staffs were revised to meet the 

demands of the expanding A*k. 

In December of 1980 a significant change was made in the organizational 
design when ACSN placed program development functions directly under its 
control. This was accomplished by consolidating efforts then conducted under 
contract with the University of Kentucky and setting up a new Production 
Operations Center using ACSN employees. This consolidation strengthened 
management control and effected an annual savings of approximately 
$400,000. 

In addition, ACSN contracted for the use of technical facilities at KET, 
Lexington to deliver its programming to the ACSN uplink because it required 
an environmentally controlled facility and technical expertise not yet 
available through ACSN equipment or personnel. 

The staff of the Production Operation Center was further reduced in 1981 
and some of its personnel concerned with program development, marketing, 
and evaluation were moved to the corporate office in Washington, D.C. 

More and more ACSN personnel were gathered together in one place to 
develop and opeate the network. 

Finally in 1982 the Production Operation Center in Lexington was closed 
and ACSN unified with a comprehensive corporate staff responsible for 
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developing and carrying out its program. 

A diagram of ACSN organizational design at Exhibit 7 reflects the 
evolution that has occurred: 

ACSN is now (June 1982) organized with 

o A Board of Directors 

o A President, Executive Vice President, Vice President - Operations, 
Secretary-Treasurer, and a corporate office staff located in 
Washington, D.C. 

o An uplink at Lexington, Kentucky, operated by a small staff of 

technicians who also provide engineering services as needed by the 
network and who transmit the ACSN tapes and programs to SATCOM 
I Transponder 16 

o ACSN is an independent, registered, non-profit corporation operating 
in the District of Columbia under its own bylaws. 

The corporate office is the locale for carrying out advance planning, 
administration, evaluation, programming, marketing, contacts with cable TV 
systems, affiliations with colleges and agencies incerested in program 
development or in general participation. 
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As indicated in the p n>trket i-, ? r l *nd ooer-iiions sections of thi> report. 
V: S SN Mm- undergone signif icHnt el"um b r os 'n market focus nr.- 1 . technical 
■•onfiijSirHtioTi dunrni ; t.s transition from a federal experiment to h self- 
— i-i 'iir-.ine private entity. Though programming scope has evolved and broadened 
-r^r-t*Mit with thesf» other changes, AC'SN's underlying commitment to pubho 
.„--y{ 0 p " r '^!ns unchanged. '■ -'.inaliv charged with securing in-service urograms 
1 •• -it ' vi-.ving vi!.t k x t the program division: delivered up to r.V-, 

■ '■ :*'-r ^'ims :inljl ! '-7S. 

■ : w ' ■ .-. o /-i.>:jr-,.\. levelled :.iy \ i : SP werr- " I )i. inmost ic and Prescriptive 
:< " :ri - !!1<,: "' !,,,v -"." ' " 'ii'^r F.ducation in th" Filamentary School.' 1 The^ 
,vV -' J ' m -J A survey as beini: those of greatest concern 

* '.^MiMtvnjus •>'! k ,rr>. in hi* v^r developing it - courses AKSP established 
: ;> "-h-ooH th"t appeal through much of tho oroy evolution, 
: y dorgradun *.e courses, 

••' ; ura-- must oe >i complete ins! njot ional OHCkage designed for use o . 
• ■-. •• -j .• ty a r a [oca i college; 

ii j t "^' must ■.. ■ untiergradua te core curriculum reouircTtems or be 
■ s .videly us;>d elective subject. 
'" • satisfy a generally accepted need 
video lessons me t meet technical broadcast standards. 
• f '-;r ^; 'iduate courses, specific criteria included, 
[ l '■ o{ h uuaiity video production; 

■ >.pproor: mess for supplement . i live seminars and print material; 
must wit^fv generally L iee--;;tod need. 
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Fvaluation of these original offerings showed both that the programs were 
effective and that the medium had broader potential wi.ich led to an expansion 
in t* number of sites (45 by 1978) and the number of courses, Diverse, 
community and professional interested were identified and AESP undertook an 
extensive review of existing courseware to identify high quality programming 
to meet program needs. This activity represented AESP's first efforts as a 
distribution system for acquired programs from outside sources. In those areas 
where programming was not available AESP endeavored to develop special 
workshops for such needs. By October 1978 AESP had expanded its courseware 
»;;v-»raee to include increase instruction for teachers as well as emergenev 
medical • i-e. fire prevention techniques, and small business management 
'•o!]r- a s, \ partial list of these selections follows: 

DI AGNOSTIC" AMD PRESCRIPTIVE READING INSTRUCTION - a gr uate 

course to provide elementary school teachers with basic skills for planning 

a diagnostic approach to reading instruction, 
o SIMPLE GIFTS: TEACHING THE GIFTED AND TALENTED - a graduate 

course for teachers and administrators winch is an introduction to the 

education of gifted children, 
o Rl ! 1 A MUTATIVE NURSING FOR THE OLDER CLIENT - 

mdergraduate course for students and practitioners in the r ralth care 

field who care for geriatric patients. 

DESIGNING SUCCESS STRATEGIES - a course for teachers (K-I2), 
administrators and counselors to help develop ways for a more positive 
interaction with students. 

THE OTHER SCHOOL SYSTEM - a course for paraprofessiormls and 
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volunteers who work with children, 
o COPING WITH KIDS - a practical methods course for teachers (K-12), 

parents, and social workers on how to work more el actively with children. 
TH ACHING THE YOUtfG HANDICAPPED CHILD: AN OVERVIEW - a 
course aiding: ceacners of handicapped children in a regular classroom to 
plan for individual instruction and how to involve parents, 
COMMUNITY HEALTH PLANNING ADMINISTRATION - a course 
df -ve loped hy the University of Cincinnati which is a two-year, now- 
residency Master's Degree program for professionals in health fields wr 
wish to acquire .ir\ advanced degree while working. 

— \REER EDUCATION: IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL - a graduate 
course for teachers, administrators and guidance personnel to h^Io phi- 
career education programs for their school systems. 
C AREER EDUCATION EOR JUNIOR. AND SENIOR RICH SCHOOL^ 
VISE \L LEARNING: UTILIZATION OE INSTRUCTIONAL T ELEVISiON 
IN THE OL \SSROOM - a one-hour graduate r air.se. 

E N; HN EE RIN( i ECONOMY - This course focuses on economic, evaluation 
and financial analysis o.' engineering alternatives in which the goal of 
economic efficiency is applied to engineering design 
o STRATEGIES IN READING - a graduate-level course for te achers (N -i:D 
interested in helping students comprehend course-related textbooks M no 
m a to rials. 

HAZARDOUS MATERIALS SPILLS: EV A« > U ATE OR ATTACK - T? 
workshop instructed firefighters, policemen and emergency medical 
personnel how *•> r»-'ogni/e a danger y-i> situation, now id-'miE : t h . 
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hazardous materials and t he correct reaction to the emergency, 
o SMALL FARM MARKETING - This workshop provided information ana 
facts about direct marketing techniques, the effect of consumer demand, 
alternate markets, contractual agreements and local resources available 
to the farmer. 

PEVELOPTNCi RAPE CRISIS CENTERS IN RURAL COMMUNITIES - This 
workshop included the presentations of Joseph and Judy Davenport 
describing a service delivery model they helped develop and implement in 
rural Mississippi, 

EMERGENCY VEHICLE RESCUE - This workshop dealt with the methods 
and equipment used to remove a n accident victim from ■iutomobile or 
? -■ ick collisions. 

MULHING YOUR OWN SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS - A three-part workshop 
sponsored by the Small business Administration to help businessmen and 
wou'it'ii p] n, start and maintain a profitable business. 
< ' \ H lb O P U Li M O N A R Y RESUSCITATION: PART I - \ two-part 
lemonstration workshop in which participants learned and practiced hfe- 
suving techniques. CPR. 

>. \ R DIOPU L MONA RY RESUSCITATION: P \RT II - Hands-on practice 

using the teefvques of CPR on manikins, including a test for certification. 

SURVIVE YOUR NEXT ALARM - 7'his workshop focused on major factor 

« 

involved in protecting a firefighter's life, including protective clothine, 
Lie proper use of breathing apparatus and the safe response to an alarm. 
; bf. LIVlN(i HEART - The workshop dealt with the prevention ot heart 
jft.i.^i. :f- ht'ar! di-- a^e. i»-i!^rai r>ra ~ ■ \ \ ion^rs M »ari ^t»***fa • nur^s >*\* ' 
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others benefited from the discussion of the cardiovascular system and now 
to protect it by two internationally known heart specialists, Dr. Michael 
l'\ OeBakey an- i>r. Antonio M. Gotto. 

By October 1978, the A ESP project had not only achieved its experimental 
objectives but had also demonstrated competence in the acquisition, 
scheduling and delivery of public service television programs. Market analysis 
indicated that the nrojeet could achieve self-sufficiency by utilising the 
distribution potential of the rapidly growing eahle television industry. In 1979, 
-M-sp became ACSN and initiated distribution via the RCA SATCOM I 
satellite. The implications of this transition for the program division were 
twofold: n) expansion of program hours to 35 per week was necessary to 
notify carriage by most cable television systems; and (2) the exploration and 
addition of new program categories was necessary with the inclusion of the 
■ mole I"V subscriber into ACSVs viewer group. With its fir>t large-scale 

to the home viewer ACSN had to dev.dop many new program sourees 
A-hile increasing cost-effectiveness of delivery. Expensive program forms such 
•■is the workshop were used less freouen . , while programs serving similar 
n<>eds yet targeted toward home viewers were included. 

Today ACSN programs a fuil M hours of in-service, continuing education, 
P'Tsonui enrichment and credit course programs for home viewers and 
professionals nationwide. The Summer 1982 program schedule arid a summary 
■">f rail I OS? program categories are shown at exhibits 3 and 9, 

.\< disfuwj in the marketing section, A^SN has now identified \*\rs<*\ 
r'-'-r -/rotjp^ wi ton ;t - greatly e*-;oand- d ?*a*.inai audi* w ic ( \ Programs fir th»"s»' 
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groups, like the first AESP programs, address the specific interests of a 
professional or viewer group. ACSN has effectively reconciled its mandate to 
serve such groups with its status as a national network within a highly 
competitive cable television industry. In fact, the ACSN national schedule is 
unique within the entire television industry, cable and broadcast, in its 
commitment to learning goals. 

As it exists today, the program division, responsible for developing and 
implementing this national schedule, has three branches: program operations, 
program acquisition, and program development. The functions of these 
branches are as follows: 

: " p rogram Acquisition Branch 

Hue to the greatly expanded hours ACSN relies heavily on 
programming that has already been produced, and is being made availab'l 
for lease by various distributors. In the AESP days \CSN developed its 
own programs at the RCC in Kentucky, but the volume of today's program 
load precludes such activity, (Like most broadcast and cable networks, 
ACSN acquires most of its programming from others, rather than 
producing its own original programming. At ACSN this figure is 95-98 vO 

This functional responsibility requires the staff to have an almost 
'^cyclopaedic knowledge of the distributors in the business and what kinds 
of :)rogamming they have available. It also requires them to search for 
programming from r jn d different sources so ACSN does not have t<: 
~°ly on a narrow group of orodueers and distributors, .\ n example of thi- 
direction is the acquisition of M\KiN« , IT ^OCNTi - an ipt mduol^rv 
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computer course — from an industrial firm, Boeing Computer Co. 
The Program Acauisition staff handles 

t^reliminarv negotiation^ 
the distributors and prepares contracts for concurrence of tne manager- 
and signature by the President. 

Once a program or series of programs is under contract, the Progrw 
\cqui.sition staff proceeds with placement in the network schedule 
scheduling is done approximately six to ten months in advance of play 
dates in order to accomodate early deadlines for college and universitv 
schedule catalogues, ACSN generated publicity projects, and periodicals 
i/'Ublishing program listings (TV Guide. Satguide. o.xc r ). 

Generally -peaking, the Program Acquisition staff ^ chared >v;th tf 
:K» i viewing, acquisition recommendations, contract negotiation, ,ir.,\ 
^ch^diiling i f the [^mgram m ? ng for the network. 

•L i. 'ilr? r.!iJL n _L ) c v e i o p m e n t branch 

Hits unit within the program Division is "es;>ons:hle for devvlo'nrv 
tr ; e limited amount of original programming that -\CSN does produce ar d 
r jr whu»h it holds the rights. While producing original programming K 
expensive and very time-eonsurninv?. an effo; t in this area is important f-i 
-ever a 3 reasons: 

;t allows \CSN to provide certain s-^-'^S empha-os ; n ;>r<H;,- ;i :! - <nvh- 
•■0.-^., Appalachian focus'); 
o when a business area has f >pfV, '-lent i f ir-d fop whw*h btti*-' 1 :"> r '^-;;r .one'- 
programming exists, it t< a v a-^U V .^-.v -f f p.*»i : f .- »r \ ( "SN 
■ 1 ' ' h i c ; t> own; 
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o it allows ACSN to heeome somewhat independent of the traditional 
distributors and - using the asset represented by oroginal 
progra mining — turn around and leas*, it to others ('"syndication"), 
thus creating a new revenue source for the company. 

The proc : development process include- all activities from the 
- a r- 1 y e^rie^ptuai stage *hrough the p^'cit that the program. Series reaches 
re-pr d-.jetsvi [planning. One of the "nost i n port ant moments is 
OfM-tifv in^ 4nd wi^ m kincr A'^th h<i appropriate "eon ten 1 expel" *" — whe e^n 

* ir.nc : or >;:P^ • h ni . v*- up,- .vv ](>• !g£ to the de V'l ^ i ) in en t of the project, 
A »-.^r],o« : t J'^HMh, education >>n Appalachian t les , An equally 

• i.^r.rt-mt task is t'^ v identi fi^a 1 1- "-n onn solicitation o r funding source, 
>»■ "*u<( \('S\ ^ noo-or if it, oofv- •» .p* niereial television network d'<\s 
■ >\ h.-pvc ••xton^i Vf» oe . -p.- -P ."onds p-> and^rt ^ko «ct: project .*-n ,i 

1 ' : * r ' -r- • • > . •: ' • • - ; •;":::!' »■ * 1 a o ; e.ecor.f er^noes delivered 

' * . '. -one : u «■ i ■ ■ \ddres-: Statr- nruj l.oc-u issues," and 

; ; , » r r i \:>! 1 cr.,' mpo -h^wn at F \ h ; * ^ i t ^ 10 md 11, 
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operate Master Control. This process is handled by the Program 
Operations staff, located in Lexington, Kentucky. (The physical "things" 
provided to Master Control engineers each day are approximately 20 half- 
hour programs on "quad" tape; 20 90-second breaks on cassette tape; and 
the daily program log tha* represents the second-by-second schedule of 
when each item should be aired.) 

Specifically, this functional area is responsible ibr: 
o receiving, cataloging, librarying and eventually shipping about 
2000 quad tapes each year making sure the correct episode of 
each series is moved from the Library to Master Control each 
day; 

o traffic and continuity, which include building the daily logs two- 
to-three weeks in advance; 
o producing approximately 20 90-second breaks each day. Each 
break contains 3 to 4 elements (e.g., animated logo, Network 
I.D., promotional announcements, public service announcements). 
In addition the supervisor of Program Operations spends 25 percent of 
his time serving as an Account Executive for Network Operations in 
developing revenue from post-production work (i.e., leasing out ACSN's 
Master Control facility during off-hours). 

ACSN's transition from a localized experiment to a national programming 
entity has necessitated greater centralization of the programming process. 
This process is depicted in the accompanying chart at Exhibit 12. Program 
needs today are not determined by individual review groups at local sites as 
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they were in the AESP days; now the process of needs assessment has of 
necessity been streamlined and today involves original audience research 
augmented by a review of published research and extensive discussion with 
representatives of target user groups. Although many of these activities are 
undertaken by the marketing division, constant communication between 
marketing and programming is maintained to assure the development of a 
timely, relevant national schedule. From start to finish, the process described 
in the flowchart takes 12-18 months for any given season. 
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G. Marketing 

When ACSN started its move from a government sponsored education 
experiement in the Appalachian Region toward a self-sustaining 
telecommunications network operated as a non-profit private entity, it was 
essential that it become and remain competitively viable. One of its most 
crucial needs was a sound and effective market approach. 

From the beginning of the demonstration phase of AESP in 1977, market 
practices were developed and used by network management, but there was no 
unified marketing plan under the leadership of a director of marketing or a 
marketing division. Rather, informal procedures were followed and marketing 
responsibilities shared between central project office managemei.t, Resource 
Coordinating Center (RCC) personnel and field personnel at the various local 
sites, all working as time permitted as sales representatives. 

With an experimental mission, much of the focus of the organization 
activity was on research and evaluation. Although the meeting of the needs of 
the people it was mandated to serve was always uppermost in the minds of the 
AESP staff, the needs which were studied were defined in a more subtle manner 
than they would have been in a comprehensive marketing plan. In fact, one 
part of the project's mission was to identify needs that were so discrete and so 
isolated that private enterprise was not likely to take the risk of the 
experimentation. 

The foundation of the marketing approach in the AESP model was based 
on the identified single, narrow target audience — teachers in rural Appalachia. 
Once identified, determination of programming strategies to serve this single 
audience was based on the highly reputable needs assessments conferences 
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conducted with the assistance of the University of Kentucky for AESP in 1976. 
The emphasis was on providing post-graduate training to this group of teachers 
on topics that they themselves, individually and personally, had selected. 

With the primary program determinations made and a network of locations 
for receipt of the programming (as delivered by the satellite) in place, the 
aggregation of people around the receive locations and the support of local 
institutions and agencies were all that remained to create a worthwhile 
environment for the delivery of the promised services. ACSN's resources then 
went into the servicing of the clients and the evaluation of its efforts. 

Marketing during 1977-79 was, therefore, a responsibility at different 
times of the year with different groups of AESP management control, personnel 
of the various AESP components, and local site directors. The marketing 
function was primarily concerned with advertising courses and workships, 
promoting enrollments, fostering the use of AESP programming by off-air 
delivery (tape delay), handling the technical aspects of duplicating and 
distributing tapes of courses as needed for such programming, and the sale or 
rental of tapes of the AESP courses and workshops to other educational 
institutions or agencies. 

The challenges and advantages of experimentation with accountability 
measured in qualitative factors presented a beginning, but required the new 
independent corporation to translate the results into a broad, marketable service 
that no longer tested the efficiency and efficacy of the idea but rather applied 
the successes to an operating structure that could quickly achieve marketplace 
self-sufficiency. 

When satellite time was secured on SATCOM I, the additional time available 
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for the delivery of education programs through the already established network 
of receive sites led to ACSN's first major step in re-defining its target audiences. 

The post-graduate training mission that had dominated programming 
decisions up to this time was still being well received but the communities in 
which ACSN was operating had many people who were at least equally unserved 
in educational opportunities as the teachers of the region. Some of the 
additional satellite distribution time could be used to provide a much broader 
educational service for all — not just a discrete segment of the population. 
Thus ACSN began to offer a service that went beyond post-graduate training 
for teachers by providing programming for general educational purposes. And, 
correspondingly, ACSN began to make its service available to cable systems. 

Now the marketing challenge began in earnest and ACSN realized it was 
becoming an independent corporation with a background of more than six years 
of federal experience, a solid evaluation of that experience, and a schedule of 
twelve hours a week of transponder time for programming (which would soon 
reach a total of 64 hours per week on the primary satellite serving the rapidly 
expanding cable industry. ACSN hoped to utilize SATCOM I and cable TV to 
become self-sufficient through the delivery of educational programming 
service for adult viewers/subscribers. 

In the early 1980s the cable industry became a fiercely competitive, 
highly visible industry with the introduction of new programming services on 
an almost daily basis and competition for newer, bigger and better cable 
systems in local communities reaching a virtually unmatched level. 
Entertainment, sports, news, movies, and network reruns quickly became the 
staple of cable television 
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with major corporations pitting large amounts money against future promise. 
ACSN's objective was to deliver a non-commercial, educational service that 
was, on the one hand, non-duplicative, and on the other, against the tide of a 
primarily entertainment oriented industry. But this was not to be the only 
place that ACSN operated against the trends being established. In fact, the 
importance of the entire marketing strategy becomes apparent when ACSN is 
compared to the industry as a whole. 

From its experience during the experimental years, ACSN knew of 
identifiable markets for post-graduate training for teachers and some slightly 
less identifiable general educational/informational markets. In the meantim 
other experiments throughout the country had shown an additional market for 
undergraduate level college credit courses delivered via television to non- 
traditional students. Finally, using the techniques gained from the experiences 
growing out of the seminars, workshops, and courses the potential for 
delivering professional training was identified. Thus, ACSN began its 
independent life with four target audiences: 

— Graduate students in teaching fields 

— Undergraduate students 

— Professionals seeking continuing education 

— General audiences 

To achieve financial self-sufficiency in the years ahead, ACSN instituted 
a fee schedule for: 

— Cable operators that carried ACSN's program service 

— Colleges that enrolled students in ACNS's graduate and 
undergraduate college credit program (telecourses) 
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During its first year of independent operation, ACSN continued to support 
the local institutional efforts of participating colleges by providing staff, 
sharing tuition fees and assisting with evaluation efforts (much like the original 
AESP model), while simultaneously attempting to position itself within the 
much broader cable industry as the "alternative programming service." ACSN's 
first six-month evaluation showed: 

o The basic audience segmentation and programming strategy was 
solid. 

o The concept of educational programming delivery was workable 
within the entertainment-oriented cable industry. 

o The prospect of federal funding for more than one more year was 
in doubt. 

Thus, some changes had to be made that would accurately reflect the 
needs of the marketplace and ACSN's ability to meet those needs. 

It was at this time (Spring of 1981) that ACSN's current marketing 
strategies began to develop and reveal the plan for the future. First was a 
realization that ACSN could not and should not attempt to excel at both the 
distribution of educational programming and the facilitation/implementation 
of that programming at the local levels. Neither the cable companies nor the 
colleges with which ACSN was working were accustomed to national 
management of their local efforts; indeed, ACSN could realistically withdraw 
from the actual and literal management of the use of ACSN-delivered 
telecourses in local communities. The immediate effects of this were a 
significantly streamlined ACSN staff/organizational structure and considerable 
cost savings. ACSN eliminated from its payroll the individuals assigned to 
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facilitate course management at local sites. This function was returned to 
local colleges who would then have total control of the instructional process. 
ACSN would continue to provide promotional and implementation information; 
offer outlines of successful strategies for these activities; support institutions 
in the development of syllabuses, examinations and other needed materials; 
provide access to necessary texts and books; and be available for consultation. 
But the institutions themselves began to facilitate all aspects of telecourse 
delivery and use. 

The next step was slightly more difficult to reconcile. Since federal funding 
were decreasing more quickly than had been originally anticipated, new 
sources of revenue had to be identified on a quicker schedule. Despite the 
then-evident trend in the cable industry for programming services tc make 
their schedules available to cable systems at no charge and to return 
advertising revenue or the potential for such to the operator, ACSN 
determined that it must increase the fee it charged to cable operators and 
develop new ways to generate revenues directly from the people it served with 
the programming. It also initiated a corporate development plan to provide 
additional financial support during the remainder of the transition period. This 
plan is described ir a later chapter. 

As ACSN heads into fiscal year 1983, the marketing effort of the 
company is supported by a realistic, marketplace-oriented structure, a 
marketing plan that places the most significant emphasis on the needs of the 
consumers to be served, and a strategy for generating revenues from the users 
of the network so that financial support of the network will shift, in time, 
from the cable operators to the actual users, much as the shift has taken place 
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from the government to the cable industry. 

With the mission firmly in mind to provide educational programming 
opportunities to adults with varying interests and needs, ACSN has conducted 
ongoing research that has helped to broaden the categories of viewers and the 
programming that can best serve their interests. With an overhaul of the 
programming schedule to address the target markets, ACSN has constructed 
its first season of programs within a new Packaged Program Concept, to be 
introduced as the Fall 1982 Season. The new ACSN target audiences and the 
types of programs packaged for them follow: 



AUDIENCE 

(1) College Students 
(graduate and under- 
graduate) 

(2) Professional/Business 
People 



(3) Hobbyists/How-to- 
Enthusiasts 



PROGRAMMING BLOCK 



Early morning, weekends 



8:00-9:00 a.m., ET 
Tuesday-Friday 



9:00-10:30 a.m., ET 
1:30-3:00 p.m., ET 
Monday-Friday 
and weekends 



(4) Mid-Life Career Changers; 10:30-11:30 a.m., ET 
Unemployed Monday-Friday 

(5) General Education/ 11:30 a.m.-l:30 p.m. 
Quality-of-Life audience Monday-Friday 



(6) Public School Teachers/ 3:00-4:00 p.m., ET 
Staff " Monday-Friday 



SAMPLE TITLES 

American Government 
Making It Count 



Computer Basics for 

Management 
Fundamentals of 

Engineering 
Speed Learning 

Bluegrass Banjo 
Home Accessories 
Photography 
Sport Fishing 
Needlecraft 

Women at Work 
The Working Series 
How to be Effective 

Talking Films 

Real Estate Action Line 

Moral Question 

Fast Forward 

The Heart of Teaching 
Strategies of Effective 
Teaching 

Learning Through Play 
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For each program category and its audience, the consideration has been to 
establish a pattern of program delivery that will generate and maintain the 
interest of the audience and encourage their continued viewership. In line 
with this, greater effort has been taken to provide the opportunity to viewers 
to more actively participate in the learning experience, regardless of whether 
the students' interest is for formal (i.e., college credit) education. In addition, 
when it is legitimate and appropriate to do so, ACSN will offer ancillary 
materials, such as books, transcripts and audio cassettes, to the viewers at 
standard list cost. The bottom line is that ACSN will begin to generate 
greater percentages of its operating revenues from participant-based sources 
so that within a few years the fee to cable operators can be eliminated. In the 
meantime, recognizing that ACSN is not truly competitive w?th other program 
suppliers on the price issue , it is attempting to compensate in non-price areas . 
As FY 83 begins, ACSN will provide an assistance package to cable operators 
that will include, but not be limited to, the types of marketing tools that other 
program suppliers generally supply to their affiliates as well as a financial 
reimbursement program that will create incentive to the operators to promote 
the carriage of ACSN in their local communities and generate viewership at 
local levels. 

The reimbursement program provides a direct return to the operators for 
enrolled, books sold, and professionals registered for the various types of 
programming that ACSN offers. The marketing tools will consist of generic 
and specific advertising 'slicks/ 'bill stuffer' materials, news releases, program 
schedules, and other pieces that can be used locally as part of a system's 
ongoing marketing program. 
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Furthermore, to achieve the net effect of greater revenues than expenses, 
efforts are successfully underway to create new relationships with suppliers of 
programming to decrease the cost of acquisition for ACSN. With the new 
focys on providing educational programming to fairly discrete audiences, who 
will augment their learning experiences with purchase of ancillary materials, 
more and more print and video producers are making their video available to 
ACSN at little or no cosx. These suppliers have recognized the potential of 
new markets for their products through cable distribution and see ACSN as the 
only viable mechanism for using the medium. 
Marketing Structure 

In ordei to facilitate sales and service to its major markets, ACSN's 
Marketing Division is divided into three basic sub-units: Cable Sales, 
Institutional and Special Market Sales, and Promotion. The cable sales section 
has the responsibility for ACSN's penetration in the cable industry, which 
includes prospecting of potential affiliates, sales presentations, closing of 
sales, and continued maintenance of existing affiliates. The special markets 
group is further sub-divided into institutional sales and premium sales. 
Responsibilities of this group include all ACSN relationships with colleges and 
universities, public school officials, and markets such as business and industry 
once they are identified with specific programs to be offered through ACSN. 
In addition, the premium sales effort consists of the identification of, 
negotiating for, coordination and sale of the ancillary print and audio materials 
that are available with ACSN programming. Another function of the special 
markets group is the ongoing identification of potential new markets and 
products that can serve them via ACSN. 
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The promotion unit is responsible for the design and production of all sales 
and affiliate relations print materials, including brochures, posters, news- 
letters, monthly program guides, affiliate aids kits promotion kits, ads, flyers, 
etc. 
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H. Network Operations 

1. Responsibilities 

Network Operations is the technical arm of ACSN. Its primary 
responsibility is the daily transmission of ACSN's programming to the 
SATCOM. 

The Network Operations staff operates and maintains origination 
equipment of "master control" as well as the transmission facilities of 
ACSN's Coldstream Earth Station located in the Engineering Operations 
Center, Coldstream Farm, Lexington, KY. 

Network Operations also provides ground networking support to 
various live teleconference efforts. 

2. New Beginnings 

In October 1980 as ACSN emerged as a private non-profit 
corporation, Network Operations as it exists now was barely a concept. 

Program origination, transmission, production and post production 
services were provided to ACSN by a loosely linked, nebulous structure of 
coordination between staff and the University of Kentucky. 

University employees were assigned to ACSN support. They worked 
in UK's Office of Instructional Resources (OIR), a department whose 
primary responsibility was to support the academic departments of the 
University; some were assigned to both University and ACSN projects. 

The organization had not so much been "designed" as it had "evolved" 
in response to the various needs and priorities of AESP. While the 
primary goal of program delivery was successfully carried out, the 
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responsibilities for network operations of the University of Kentucky and 
the key staff supporting ACSN were not clearly defmed. 

Contributing further to the situation, ACSN did not itself own enough 
facilities to run its operation. For example, ACSN owned 1" video tape 
machines which were utilized by the University for production* In return 
ACSN used UK's 2" videotape machines for its programming. 

ACSN's operation was located within the UK-OIR operation; as such, 
ACbN management had less direct involvement in evaluation 
performance, estaMishment of policy, or of direct day-to-day operations 
at that time. 

ACSN realized, therefore, that it needed to reorganize to create a 
responsive support organization with direct line responsibility to 
management. 

3. Background to Transition 

Network operations' first £o ] was to bring into the organization 
responsibility for the technical services essential to ACSN. 

The transmission facilities at Coldstream Farm were already under 
the direct control of the corporation. Uplink staff had been employed 
directly by ARC and transferred to ACSN as of October 1980. 

Program origination staff (personnel responsible for program 
feed/playback), however, were employed to support ACSN by the 
University of Kentucky through its Office of Instructional Resources. The 
major components of ACSN's master control had been purchased by the 
University under ARC grants to the University of Kentucky Research 
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Foundation. 

(A Master Control facility is the main cenver ot origination for a 
television service. It generally consists of videotape machines, sli<* and 
film equipment, electronic image generators, and other video signal sources 
routed through a central switching devise or "switcher" which feeds a 
composite audio/video signal.) 

ACSN first proposed a continuation of its agreement with the 
University under modified terms* At issue were questions related to the 
University's role *n planning and establishing policy for the newly formed 
ACSN. Also of concern was a need to better integrate the efforts of 
University staff hired to support the ACSN programming. Essentially 
what was needed was a clearer organizational line for accountability and 
quicker response, to meet the changing needs of the network. 

It was soon apparent to ACSN management that the support of the 
University of Kentucky which had contributed so much to the success of 
the project in its earlier experimental stages would need to be modified 
and changed. 

By mutual consent both parties agreed to terminate the relationship. 
The University proposed a one-year transition period at a funding level for 
full support. ACSN proposed a six-month transition at a reduced level. 
Unable to compromise, the University declared that it would cease 
service to ACSN as of December 30, 1980. 
4. Phase I 

ACSN had analyzed its needs and options for a transition of services 
from the University of Kentucky; the first priority was that ACSN not go 
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off the air. Options were then evaluated in terms of risk, cost, and 
implications for the long-term plan. 

ACSN adopted a plan for a staged transition that would lead 
ultimately to a wholly owned and operated facility. First, after reviewing 
ACSN's needs for staff support, employees of UK attached to ACSN 
service were offered assignments in Programming or Network Operations. 

Second, ACSN negotiated a service contract with Kentucky 
Educational Television (KET) for the installation and operation of ACSN 
equipment moved from UK. This agreement provided for 64 hours per 
week of master control operation for ACSN's program service and secured 
positions for ACSN/UK employees functionally assigned to Network 
Operations. It also insured that ACSN's network service would continue 
uninterrupted while other long-term arrangements could be made. 

Final service at UK was provided on December 31, 1980. Interim 
master control operations utilizing leased television equipment located at 
KET ran from January 1, 1981 to January 28, 1981 whil-3 ACSN's 
equipment was moved, installed, and checked ouc. The primary goal of 
Phase I had been realized, and the KET agreement was a vast 
improvement over previous arrangements. 

All master control equipment was aggregrated in one place and 
dedicated to ACSN support. Staff duties were entirely ACSN activities. 
Service requirements were specific and operating procedures well defined. 
Thp ••* group" from UK, now KET employees, were better integrated 
into AU .fs management structure though still somewhat isolated by 
their employment status. 
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The first KET agreement called for 64 hours of origination service 
per week — the minimum requirement to keep ACSN on the air. 

While ACSN planned Phase II, it renegotiated with KET for necessary 
editing and production service to support the on-air operations. This was 
in response to the need to pre-produce promotional spots, program 
announcements, network identifications, and other materials for on-air 
use. 

In November 1981 ACSN began construction of a new building to 
house its master control co-located with its uplink facilities on Coldstream 
Farm, Lexington, Kentucky. 

5. Phase n 

With construction on schedule ACSN gave not?';e to KET that service 
would not be required beyond March 31, 1982. Network Operations 
engineers had completed the technical planning for the new facility and 
begun preliminary installation of wiring and support hardware. 

The key issue in each of the transitions was in maintaining ACSN's 
on-air operation while moving the very equipment utilized in that operation. 
During the first transition remote production facilities were used for 
nearly a month during installation. For this second transition Network 
Operations established an interim operation at its new facility with new 
production equipment which would later be free for editing and production 



Over the weekend of March 20, key equipment was moved from the 
KET location to the new ACSN facility. On March 22, 1982 ACSN signed 
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on for the first time from its own facility. By mid-April, 1982 the 
transition and installation was complete and on-air operation was back to 
a routine. Exhibits 13 - 15 show the antenna configuration and the new 
addition to the Technical Operations Center, 

6. Master Control Equipment 

An ongoing needs assessment guided the evolution of the Network 
Operations "program origination" or "master control" equipment 
configuration. While at UK, ACSN owned limited facilities and depended 
heavily on UK equipment for vital aspects of its operation. 

Exhibit 16 shows an operational configuration of equipment owned by 
ACSN at that time. The equipment shown at the top of the Exhibit is 
origination equipment as mentioned earlier. "VTRs" are Video Tape 
Recorders/Players and are referenced by the size of tape that they use, 
shown here as 1" and 3/4". A film chain is a device to project films and 
slides to a TV camera. 

All of these devices mtl the exception of the "Chyron" generate 
audio and video signals. These signals are routed to a single switcher 
which selects and combines both audio and video. Auxiliary audio 
equipment, reel to reel tape and cartridge tape machines also feed the 
switcher. From the switcher a composite signal comprises the program 
output. Significantly absent are any "2 inch" or "quadraplex" video tape 
machines. These were essential because over 90% of ACSN's 
programming was in this format and had to be acquired by ACSN during 
Phase I. 
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Also apparent in Exhibit 16 is a very limited output capability. With 
only one "switcher" or "control board" ACSN could not perform any 
editing or production while on-air. 

Exhibit 17 represents ACSN ! s master control configuration as it 
exists today. Note the addition of 2" VTRs and extra 3/4" VTRs. Also 
note that the addition of a production switcher and audio board allows for 
a second output. This second output allows separate control of audio and 
video appropriate for editing and production and is also available for use 
as a second program feed or as a backup if the main program switcher 
fails. 

7. Transmission Equipment 

ACSN's Coldstream Earth Station was among the first non-RCA 
owned satellite facilities authorized to access the SATCOM 
Communications Satellite. Located on property leased from UK it 
employs the latest communications technology and enjoys a reputation of 
excellence in an expanding satellite industry. 

Exhibit 18 represents the configuration of ACSN's transmission 
equipment at the time of the company's incorporation. Two fixed (non- 
steerable) receive only terminals (ROT) and ACSN's master control fed a 
single main transmitter and backup. These in turn drove the 10 meter (33 
ft.) fixed uplink antenna. 

With the assistance of NASA and NIE, ACSN acquired in June 1981 
the components of a "relocatable" 6.5 meter uplink. While the antenna 
itself is not type approved by the FCC for transmit use, various 
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components are being repaired and retrofitted. ACSN's goal is to utilize 
the NASA equipment in an operational configuration supporting a second 
uplink for backup and additional service, thus providing ACSN a fully 
redundant facility. The second uplink would allow ACSN to provide 
transmission services for other users. It's steerable nature would provide 
access to any available domestic satellite. 

Exhibit 19 represents a current and proposed configuration for such 
an operation. The 6.5 meter antenna and associated hardware from NASA 
are employed as a steerable receive terminal. The NASA transmitter, 
now dated but still reliable, becomes the back-up for two "on line" 
(immediately usable) main transmitters. These can simultaneously feed 
the existing fixed 10-meter uplink antenna or the proposed steerable 
second uplink. 

8. Professional Staff 

Network Operations staff is organized as in Exhibit 20. The Director 
of Technical Services in Washington has overall management 
responsibility and answers directly to the Vice President of Operations. A 
Contract Services Representative located in Lexington is in charge of 
overseeing services to outside users of facilities. A Network Coordinator 
is responsible for all non-routine and remote transmission service required 
to support ACSN special programming. These constitute live feeds from 
locations other than Lexington, Kentucky which involve special facilities 
and extra satellite capacity. The coordinator also establishes f ad hoc 1 or 
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one time only receive networks as required in coordination with Marketing 
and Programming, and performs research and generates reports for long- 
term planning. 

The Chief Engineer has overall responsibility for the operation of the 
entire Coldstream facility. He establishes technical specifications and 
policy, directs scheduling of personnel and facilities, and supervises 
purchasing and maintenance. Th* assistant Chief Engineer is responsible 
for direct supervision of transmission operation, day to day scheduling, 
and fiscal coordination with upper management. In the absence of the 
chief engineer he becomes manager in charge. 

The Master Control Supervisor is responsible for ACSN's on-air 
operation in coordination with programming. The Programming 
Department schedules the programming on ACSN's network and develops 
operating logs. These logs are the minute-to-minute guides for the 
master control operators. 

Reporting to the Assistant Chief Engineer or Master Control 
Supervisor depending on scheduled needs is a pool of Broadcast Engineers 
and technicians. These staff members rotate through master control, 
transmission, and maintenance positions. Master control operators 
actually Run the on-air operation. Transmission engineers operate ? . 
transmitter, and maintenance technicians keep it all working. 

9. Service for Users 

In addition to providing priority support to the ACSN's program 
service, Network Operations plans to be a rev-;,.,, nerqtor by offering 
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services to other users as facilities are available. 

Two such services, use of ACSN's excess transponder time on 
SATCOM and use of ACSN's uplink to that satellite are regulated by the 
FCC. These service offerings are managed in compliance with the I 7 CC 
rules governing "shared use" of facilities. "Shared use" limits the charges 
for these services to cost recovery. 

Other services, from video tape editing to technical consulting are 
administered to fully utilize the capacity of ACSN's technical facilities 
and staff. 
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I. ACSN - 1982 

In the current year ACSN has been successful in generating both a greater 
amount of operating revenues, and a greater number of sources of revenues. 
In 1982, ACSN expects to nearly triple the FY 81 level of operating revenue of 
$380,000. In addition, current and planned sources of revenue include: 
Marketing 

o Cable subscriber fees 

o College tuition fees 

o Public school fees 

o Book sales 

o Teleconference fees 

Programming 

o Program syndication fees 

o Program delivery fees 

Network Operations 

o Excess transponder sales 

o Subcarrier sales 

o Post-production services 

All of these revenue sources have been developed over a period of time, 
and have been described in more detail elsewhere in the report. In addition to 
operating revenues, ACSN has developed a specific plan for raising funds from 
the private sector in the form of corporate contributions and foundations 
grants. 
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ACSN Business Plan 

Today, ACSN remains the only cable programming supplier with a 
full-time commitment to the delivery of educationel, instructional and 
informational programs for adult viewers and learners. Though some 
competition from other suppliers can be expected in the years to come, 
ACSN has initially established its uniqueness as the premier educational 
cable service in such a way that it will serve a significant portion of a 
large market and share only a small segment of the full potential with 
competitors. In order to maintain and improve on this go'., ACSN must 
position itself within the industry for both the short and long term. 

At the current time, ACSN is one of the few basic cable services that 
requires a payment from cable operators without offering advertising 
revenue potential or other financial assistance for the local systems. The 
others are Nickelodeon, C-Span, WOR, WTBS, and WGN, as well as four 
services providing data and text transmissions. Each of these services is 
striving to succeed in the marketplace on the basis of a unique service and 
with a discrete potential market. Exhibit 21 indicates the industry status 
with regard to subscriber fees, advertising potential and financial 
assistance to cable operators (non-video programmers excluded). 

Three of the four services in the non-compensation category are 
superstations (WGN, WOR, WTBS) somewhat in a class by themselves, but 
claiming in many respects the same demographic audience as ACSN. 
Nickelodeon, a children's service, is reaching many homes that ACSN 
seeks, with adults in the home harboring the same values as ACSN 
viewers. C-Span's audience is probably the same potential market at 
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SUMMARY OF MAJOR CABLE PROGRAM SERVICES 



SERVICE 



PROGRAM TYPE 



SUBSCRIBER 
COUNT* 



SUBSCRIBER 
FEE 



WTBS 
CBN 

ESPN 

CNN 

C-Span 

USA Network 

BET 



WGN 

Nickelodeon/ 
Arts 

WOR 



PTL 
MSN 
SPN 

CBS Cable 
MTV 



Sports, movies, national- 
international news 

Christian music, news, 
sports , chi ldren and 
family entertainment 

24-hour sports 

Round-the-clock news 
coverage specif ical ly for 
cable viewers 

Daily live coverage of the 
House of Representatives, 
Congressional hearings 

Sporting events; cultural, 
women's and youth oriented 
programming 

Features black performers, 
features films, classics, 
music specials and sports 

Movies, sports, specials 

Constructed to capture 

the spirit and curiosity of 

youngsters and adolescents 

Sports, movies, plus 
movies and TV shows from 
past decades 

Christian entertainment 
including : talk/variety; 
children's drama and specials 

Information , opinion and 
entertainment for the 
general consumer 

Movies, talk and celebrity 
shows, music and public affairs 

Original programming to 
reflect the cultural 
diversity of America 

All stereo musical channel 



17,945,000 
14,700,000 



13,609,478 
10,668,500 

10,500,000 

9,500,000 

8,858,774 

7,547,157 
6,200,000 

4,607,784 

4,200,000 

4,100,000 

3,508,364 
3,000,000 

2,500,000 



10<t/month 
None 

4<f/month 
15-20<f/month 

3<f/month 

l<t /month 

l<t/month 

10<t/month 

up to 15<f/month 

up to 15<f/month 

None 

None 

None 
None 

None 
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EXHIBIT 18 
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SERVICE 



ACSN 

Trinity 
CNN 2 



PROGRAM TYPE 



SUBSCRIBER 
COUNT* 



SUBSCRIBER 
FEE 



College-level and 1,381,304 
continuing education credit 
and public service programming 

Religious programming 1,271,562 

Cable news service 789,000 



3. 75-5$/month 
None 

0-5f/month 



*As of December 31, 1981 
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ACSN's, with public service programming that appeals to a predominantly 
middle ctojs group. Five other services, therefore, have been identified 
as basic services, cable-operator supported, with potential markets 
somewhat similar to that sought by ACSN; the subscriber counts of these 
services range from a low of almost five million to a high of almost 
18,000,000. This suggests that all other things being equal, ACSN has the 
potential for significant subscriber growth in the cable industry. 

Since all things are not equal and ACSN competes for channel space 
with over 70 other programming services, ACSN has begun employing new 
strategies to better position itself in the marketplace. One of these 
strategies is an already initiated incentive plan for cable operators that 
provides a payback to the operators on the basis of numbers of students 
enrolled in ACSN-delivered courses. The uniqueness of this strategy will 
serve the company well; however, the potential revenue to the operator is 
limited initially. 

2. ACSN Business Areas 

Based on the structure of the cable industry, ACSN's position within 
the industry and future viability, it has been decided that ACSN will shift 
toward a participant-supported network. To do so requires a re- 
prioritization of business areas and services and a re-emphasis on the 
marketplace that is expected to support future activities of the network. 
Therefore, ACSN products have been grouped by Business Areas for 
marketing purposes and to match ACSN f s resources and organizational 
structure. Though the total ACSN product line remains virtually the 
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same, both the approach and the emphasis will change. The Business 
Areas, in the recommended priority order, are: 
a* National Program Service; 

b. Technical Services; and 

c. Program Syndication. 

An explanation of these business areas follows. 



a. National Program Service 

The 64 hour per week service of educational, informational and 
instructional programming delivered to subscribers through and by 
local cable systems remains the primary business of ACSN. In order 
to achieve a greater reliance on the users of the service fo; financial 
support, the majority of the ACSN resources will be allocated to 
support of the technical, programmatic and marketing efforts of the 
service. Each ACSN operating division will be accountable for the 
success of the service. The product line of educational programming 
will be acquired to serve five distinct, though not mutually exclusive, 
target markets: college students; public school teachers and staff; 
professional and skilled workers in horizontally or vertically discrete 
functions or industries; professional and non-professional working 
people through place of employment; and individual, casual viewers 
seeking creative or enriching outlets for leisure time. This business 
area, clearly defined as ACSN f s top business priority, is expected to 
contribute about 20 percent of the revenues in FY 82; over one-half 
of this amount will be garnered from cable system fees. The 
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National Program Service contribution to total revenues will grow to 
58 percent in FY 83; again, over one-half of this amount will come 
from cable systems. FY 83 represents the high water mark of cable 
system support; over the succeeding years, the percentage of 
revenues from cable systems will be continually reduced. In addition, 
steps will be taken along the way to provide support for ACSN cable 
affiliates in the form of time to run local advertising. This is being 
investigated presently. 

b. Technical Services 

In order to operate a full service educational network, ACSN 
must maintain staff and equipment to perform numerous technical 
activities. As the sophistication of the technology and of the 
company grow, the demands on the Network Operations division will 
increase for support of the National Program Service. However, it is 
anticipated that some excess equipment capacity will exist at the 
technical facility in Lexington, Kentucky. To maximize the revenues 
available from the sale of excess capacity and other services, ACSN 
will actively pursue contracts to provide technical services to 
regional clients in the Lexington area and national clients when 
capabilities permit. The services to be made available to outside 
clients include sale of excess transponder time (when such time is not 
required for the National Program Service); program origination 
service to utilize n off-hours n of the ACSN uplink facility; post- 
production and remote feed services to maximize the efficiency of 
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microwave and tape equipment; and various technical and production 
support services. This business area will contribute approximately 9 
percent of ACSN's revenues in FY 82; 10 percent in FY 83; and with 
no significant change in technical and equipment configuration, 
reduce to 9 percent in FY 84 to provide sufficient resources for the 
additional demands by the National Program Service. 

c. Program Syndication 



entities for further distribution. As with the Technical Services, 
Program Syndication will involve the maximization of revenues based 
on allocable funds available after providing adequate support to the 
National Program Service. 

To maintain its status as the leading provider of adult 
educational materials, ACSN will, under certain conditions, produce 
original programming to meet the specified needs and demands of its 
consumer audiences. ACSN will produce these programs using 
external funding for production while maintaining product control. 
The determination to produce such programming will be based on the 
needs of the primary business area —the Nation J Program Service — 
and the markets it serves. This activity will be pursued in close 
coordination with the ACSN Corporate Development effort. 
Syndication will contribute approximatey 6 percent of ACSN's 
revenues in Fy 82; 12 percent in FY 83; and remain at 12 percent in 
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FY 84, The proposed proy -ts for that year will have longer exclusive 
runs on ACSN and will, t\ ore, be contributing to the revenues 
provided by the National ^ram Service, 

2. Corporate Development 

As mentioned earlier, in 1981 ACSN's business revenue was 
approximately $380,000. By the end of 1982 ACbN will have almost 
tripled its revenue base to nearly $1,000,000. ACSN expects to at least 
double this amount again by the end of 1983. All good progress and steady 
growth showing the viability of the ACSN concept. 

Even with the positive direction and results ACSN has already 
achieved, ACSN will still need additional support to continue on its course 
of becoming completely self-sufficient. To meet this need and provide 
the additional support during its transition to the private sector, the 
ACSN corporate development activity was established. An outline of the 
approach and strategy for this effort is included as Exhibit 22. In general, 
the responsibility for this effort faills directly to ACSN's president and 
executive vice president. Under their direction ACSN staff has targeted 
over 200 corporations and foundations with public service focus similar to 
that of ACSN. These organizations have been ranked with respect to 
ACSN's efforts and resources. 

As with ACSN's business revenues, ACSN's fund raising efforts have 
also gained momemtum. The RCA Corporation and the Firestone 
Foundations have provided generous gifts for general operating support; in 
addition, ACSN has received modest financial assistance from a number 
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Exhibit 22 



ACSN Corporate Development Activity 

I. Goals 

1 . Establish a systematic structure for the ACSN corporate development 
activity to ensure ACSN's long term viability and growth. 

2. Develop and implement immediate ACS. :orporate development 
activity to bridge the potential FY 83 cash flow gap through 
contributions and/or other corporate relationships. 

n. Strategy 

1. Review all on-going development activities and assign appropriate 
category to each, based on a 5-point scale of priorities.* 

2. Identify as primary targets those organizations that: 

A. Have already an established interest in the cable industry; 

B. Have funds available for general operating support; 
C Have an established contact with ACSN. 

3. Develop specific strategies based on individual corporate interests to 
approach each organization. 

4. Implement a systematic approach to accomplish ACSN goals and 
support strategy objectives, including: 

A. Identification and selection; 

Approach strategy and presentation; 

C. Individual visitation schedule; 

D. Visitation schedule implementation, including 

o phone contact, 

o visit, 

o proposal development, 

o negotiations and revisions, 

o follow-up; 



♦See Attachment A 
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-vctivi* and repriorit *ion; 

ire s appro 

ill. Activity Scneduie 

1. Identify resources necessary to support corporate development 
involving the following activities: 

A. Research and analysis of promising organizations; 

B. Compilation and organization of the information to provide 
maximum support; 

C. Development of individual approach strategies; 

D. Proposal efforts/presentations; 

E. Follow-up. 

2. Identify old and new target organizations. 

3. Prioritize according to approved goals. 

4. Perform analysis and research on priority organizations: 

A. Brief corporate history; 

B. Goals and areas of interest; 

C Financial information, including 

(i) growth pattern, 

(ii) liquidity, 

(iii) investment/funding pattern, 

(iv) major thrust areas, 

(v) sensitivity to economic conditions; 

D. How and where do their interests intersect with ACSN interests 
and goals, 

(i) directly, e.g., programming, 

(ii) indirectly, e.g., books; 
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E. Who are key individuals in the organization (not strictly confined to 



5. Recommend initial approach strategies identifying areas of mutual 
benefit. 

6. Develop schedules for individual organizations: 

A. Letters; 

B. Visits — to whom and by whom (may wich to contact severel levels 
of the organization); 

C. Proposals; 

D. Board interface; 

E. Follow-up; 

F. Closure. 



cable activities), 




\ 



(i) general background, 

(ii) history with the organization, 

(iii) interests, \ 

(iv) business strengths. \ j 



7. 



Review "Plan" and Schedule. 



n 



8. Implement "Plan" and "Schedule. 



9. Establish relationship; obtain funds and/or cooperation. 
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5-Point Scale of 
Corporate Development Priorities 



Category 1: Corporations with an established interest in the cable industry that 
provide general operating support and with whom ACSN has 
established contact. 

Category 2: Corporations with an established interest in the cable industry that 
do not provide operating support or with whome ACSN has not 
established contact. 

Category 3: Corporations/foundations with a history or experience in funding 
activities similar to ACSN's mission — proposal opportunity. 

Category 4: Corporations/foundations that have rejected an ACSN proposal but 
still represent a good prospect for future support. 

Category 5: Same as Category 4 but not deemed a good prospect. This category 
also includes corporations/foundations that are poor prospects for a 
new proposal submission. 
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of small Eastern-based coal companies. Through this effort ACSN hopes 
to receive $150,000 to $300,000 during FY 83 of general operating 
support. 

Another area targeted for support is program development. As 
stated elsewhere in this report, ACSN now has access to over 1.5 million 
homes with projections for next year's penetration ranging as high as 5 
million homes. With America becoming more and more the futuristic 
"wired nation" the focus shifts from the hardware delivery technology to 
the software or programming availability. As with most new technologies 
the software development lags behind the hardware advancement. It is 
ACSN's hope and purpose in approaching corporations and foundations to 
solicit their assistance in addressing identifiable public 
educational/training needs through support of specific ACSN program 
projects. With such support ACSN can immediately demonstrate trhough 
the utilization of its national satellite-to-cable home delivery the 
economy and impact of such effort. 

3. Additional Areas of Supp^ i 

Over the last IS nonths ACSN has moved drama .-ally from total 
dependence on Federal grant support to support from V marketplace, in 
accomplishing this transition ACSN has and will continue to seek private 
sector support to insure its viability during the start-up phase of the 
network. Indeed, since ACSN provides a broad range of educational 
services to the working professional, ACSN feels strongly that industry 
should support, through contributions, the public services that ACSN 
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provides to the communities in which they thrive; and, in particular, make 
funds available for specific programming designed to improve the 
capabilities of American workers. In this way, American industry uses 
and supports its technological advantage to meet its own objectives by 
better preparing its employees through educational/instructional services 
at the home and workplace. 

Further, because of the Appalachian Regional Commission's (ARC) 
commitment to the economic development of Appalachia and because of 
the service ACSN has rendered and will continue to provide in support of 
this commitment, it is anticipated that the ARC will fund increased 
utilization of this service in the Region and provide for the general 
support of the network during this transition period. 
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Part EI - ACSN and the Future 

A - General 

ACSN has developed through many organizational formats, delivery formats, 
and program formats to a point where evidence suggests that a unique organization 
has been created — and that the early experiment can now truly be caJled a 
success. ACSN will remain a unique entry in the increasingly diverse and 
competitive cable television industry. But of greater importance is the fact that 
programming products are being delivered to an audience that not only wants such 
programs, but acknowledges that ACSN programming makes a difference in their 
lives! 

ACSN competes in a primarily entertainment/sports/news oriented industry, 
and can now say that it can hold its own ground in this arena, and continue to 
thrive and grow. In order to continue its successful growth pattern, several goals 
will have to be achieved; among these are: 

o Greatly increased visibility among cable operators and homes in 

Appalachia and the United States 
o Improved community relationships including strong ties with local 

colleges, businesses, and schools as well as cable operators and homes, 
o Substantial increase in the revenue derived from the ACSN program 

schedule segments, to supplement and eventually replace cable operator 

fees. 

o Continued evaluation of audience requirements, as well as successful 
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program/delivery formats. 

B - ACSN Corporate Organization 

As ACSN management looks ahead, it is evident that no major revisions will 
take place in either the basic structure or operation of the network in the 
foreseeable future. However, it is clear that the marketing division will 
substantially increase in size, as field representatives, promotional personnel, and 
personnel involved in video/print product development are added. The Network 
Operations and Programming divisions will remain essentially the same structure 
and size that they are today. 

C - Future Ideas 

Where is ACSN going in the future? Probably the best way to address this 
question is to review categories and projections for the next three to five year 
time period. In reviewing these categories, the following future actions and trends 
are evident: 

o A gradual reduction of fees charged to cable operators, with a parallel 
increase in ACSN subscribers to over 10 million homes. 

o A large expansion in revenues obtained from users, revenues from 
program syndication and delivery, and technical services revenues. 

o A gradual revision and reformatting of the program schedule, in order to 
meet viewer needs and maximize revenues. 
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o Development of A' SN as a clearly acknowledged leader in educational 
delivery in the United States. 



D - Conclusion 

It has been difficult to totally summarize the lessons learned, new directions 
taken, and resources utilized to bring ACSN to its current status. ACSN has 
evolved from a regional educational experiment to an educational/informational 
program service accessible by literally millions of persons throughout the United 
States. Certainly these accomplishments could not hhve been achieved without the 
continuous support of the primary agencies supporting ACSN from the start - 
initially the Appalachian Regional Commission, and the National Institute of 
Education, and later NASA and the National Telecommunications and Information 
Administration. ACSN serves as an example of an operational entity that has 
successfully been able to make the transition from a government-supported project 
within a government program to a private entity well on its way to financial self- 
sufficiency. Finally, it is important to realize that a substantial effort is required 
to continue the growth of ACSN. With the basis of support ACSN has received 
from the onset, the accomplishments to date, and the organization in place at the 
present time, the continued growth of ACSN as a thriving network appears to be an 
achievable goal. 
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This report is a short, illustrated document based on a paper presented 
by Dr. Bramble, the Director of Evaluation for AESP at the 1975 annual 
meeting^of the American Education Research Association, April l, 1975 in 
Washington D.C. as part of symposium entitled "Major Communications 
Satellite Demonstrations for Education, Health and Technology." The printed 
summary was produced under a grant from NIE. 

The report summarizes the results of the AESP Experiment Courses 1974 
- 75, suggested conclusions that could be drawn from the results and mentions 
furture plans. 

7 - A Follow-Up Report of the Appalachian Education Satellite Project by 
William J. Bramble, Catherine E. Hensley and Dennis Godlstein. 

A reprint of the article from pages 81 - 94 of the Journal of Educational 
Technology Systems , Vol. 5, No. 2. 1976 - 77. 

This paper describes the activities and outcome of the Appalachian 
Education Satellite Project. 

8 - The Appalachian Education Satellite Project - Final Report 

This report tells the story of the formation of AESP and documents its 
results. It accurately anticipates the development of a communications 
network such as ACSN for it concludes with the following prophetic 

statement "The Appalachian project...has generated a ground swell of a 

favorable public opinion. The effect of this may, in the near future, 
culminate in a substantial Federal allocation towards continued satellite 
services to remote areas such as Appalachia. In response, the Appalachian 
Regional Commission should be again prepared to provide the leadership to 
address this situation for the benefit of the Appalachian people." 

And it did. 

9 - Special de tailed reports were prepared by the RCC Evaluation Componet to 
summarize the results of the needs assessment conferences that were held. 
The following were examined and studied in the preparation of this final 
report. 

a. AESP Needs Assessment Conference, Huntsville, Alabama, July 1976. 

b. AESP Needs Assessment Conference, Jackson, Mississippi, July 1976. 

c. AESP Needs Assessment Conference, Slade, Kentucky, July 1976. 

d. AESP Needs Assessment Conference, Boone, North Carolina, July 1976. 

e. AESP Needs Assessment Conference, Cacapon, West Virginia, July 1976. 
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f. AESP Needs Assessment Conference, Greenville, South Carolina, July 
1976. 

g. AESP Needs Assessment Confernence, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, July 
1976. 

These report summaries were prepared by Donna M. Mertens. A sample 
is included in the Appendix. 

10- The 27 Technical Reports issued by the RCC Evaluation Component . 1973 - 

1979 were all carefully studied in the preparation of this final report. Their 
titles are listed in the Evaluation and Research section which also contains an 
analysis of esch report beginning with No. 13. 

11- Proposal for Grant Funding Under the Public Telecommunications Service 
Program , submitted by The Appalachian Community Service Network, May 

1980 and April 1981 to the National Telecommunications and Information 
Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

This proposal for grant assistance was submitted at a critical point for 
ACSN as it sought to complete the network transition from dependence upon 
Federal sources of income to using operating revenues from cable subscriber 
fees, course tuition, enrollment fees, the sale of excess uplink and satellite 
transponder capacity and from private sources of funding. 

12. Appalachian Education Satellite Program - Work Statement and Budget, June 
1, 1977 - October 31, 1977 submitted to the NIE on May 31, 1977. 

This work statement encompassed four basic areas: 

oo program service objectives 

oo new operations objectives 

oo multi-year operational plan 

oo recw. nmendations for initiating the AESP plan. 

The work statement covered major research questions, major and interim 
outcome objectives and descriptions of the enabling objective and procedure. 

Similar work statements were submitted annually using appropriate titles 
such as the following item. 

13. Proposal to the National Institute of Education for Funding 1980 - 81 . 
submitted September 8, 1980. 

Unlike prior operational plans this proposal contained details of ACSN's 
structure, its business aims for FY 81 and the criteria by which ACSN will 
judge its performance for the coming year. A copy of sections of this 
proposal are included in the Appendix. 

14. Telecourse Implementation Guide for ACSN Spring Schedule 1982 for College 
and University affiliates. 
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This document lists the 10 college credit telecourses that were offered 
in the Spring of 1982 and provides delivery dates and schedules together with 
pertinent dota about the nature of the courses, student questionnaires, fees, 
and other pertinent information. ' 

15 - Two Types of Printed Brochures Used in 1981 and 1982 

a. Telecourse Utilization Guide for Summer Semester 1981. 

To provide specific information to college administrators about 
course credit, promotion, recruitment, the ordering of course materials 
and appropriate faculty assignements to conduct the courses. 

b. Continuing Education and Community Service Programming, Fall 1981 
which contained fact sheets describing professional development and 
continuing education courses, workshops and community service 
programming for the Fall of 1981. 

16. Many small two or three page reports were studied in preparing this report. 
They include: * K 

a. The quarterly reports to NIE 

b. The semi-annual reports concerning the ARC contract^. 

In addition the agendas of and the minutesoffiill the Board of Directors 
meetings were used. The Board of Directors held iti first organization 
meeting in October 1980 and has held quarterly meetins ever since. 

17 - Magazine articles that were helpful in the preparation of this report are 
listed below : 

a. ACSN Personal Growth Programming, SAT Guide . July 1980, pages 98, 
99. 

a^cv AS a I ?2 n " profit or ? anization developed to meet community needs, 
ACSN provides a mix of public service progrmaming." This article 
describes the scope of the program mix. 

b. ACSN makes headway with National plans by Nicki W. Corson (Associate 
Editor), Cable Vision, page 77-80. 

'Take a course in personal finance at your local college, participate 
in a workshop on consumer education with Ralph Nader as panelist, 
attend a social workers symposium in San Diego or learn how to do' 
maintenance on your own automobile. Do any of these without leaving 
your home or taking time off from your job." 

c. The ACSN Giv*s a Lesson In Pracitical "How-Two" Programming, 
Satellite Circuit, Jan. 1981, pages 6,7. 
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"People appreciate the change of pace that ACSN programming 
offers them." 

d. The Appalachian Community Service Network: Building a Bigger 
Schoolhouse by Jill Marks, TVC East Coast Correspondent, TVC 
Magazine , December 15, 1980, pages 174-177. 

It has been an idea that has developed slowly but this Fall marks a 
new era in educational programming. 
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DOCUMENT C 



OFFICE OF RECORDER OF DEEDS. D. C. 
Corporation DirUion 
Sixth and D Struts. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20001 



CERTIFICATE 

THIS IS TO CERTIFY that all provisions of the District of Colombia 
Non-profit Corporation Act have been complied with and ACCORD- 
INGLY this Certificate of -XSEEQSfllXGS 

is hereby issned to the ^-PPALACII.AN G^SOTIY SEH77CS SEWCRS 

as of the date hereinafter mentioned. 
Date April 3, 1D80 

Pcrsa S. Hidlet, 
Recorder of Deeds, D. C. 

Assistant S^rrintendcnt of Corporatioiu 



r«rm LD-C U 

Oct IKS JH)12*.?S 
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BYLAWS 
OF 

APPALACHIAN COMMUNITY SERVICE NETWORK 

ARTICLE L OFFICES 

The principal office of the corporation is in Washington, D. C The 
corporation may have such other offices, cither within or without the District of 
Columbia, as the Board of Directors may Oct ermine or as the affairs of the 
corporation may require from time to time. 

The corporation snail have and continuously maintain in the District of 

Columbia a registered office, and a registered agent whose office is identical with 

such registered office, as required by the District of Columbia Nonprofit 

Corporation Act. The registered office may be, but need not be, identical with the 

principal office in the District of Columbia, and the address of the registered 

office may be changed from time to time by the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE IL STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND 
GUIDELINES FOR OPERATION 

The purposes for which the corporation is organized are as follows: 

A* To serve and benefit the people of the Appalachian Region, as defined 

in the Appalachian Regional Development Act, by providing educational, cultural 

and public service telecommunications programs to the Appalachian Region through 

a television network utilizing a satellite distribution system and other distributive 

technologies. While it snail be the primary purpose of the corporation to serve the 

Appalachian Region, the corporation may also provide such services to other 

portions of the Appalachian States and the United States. 

B. To provide for and conduct, directly or indirectly, the creation, 

design, development, production, origination, distribution and broadcasting of 

educational, cultural and public service programs on the basis of priorities and 

needs identified in the Appalachian Regional Development Act, as addressed by the 

Appalachian Regional Commission; ascertained through advisory groups and 

mechanisms throughout the Appalachian Region; and set forth in the policies of the 

Board of Directors of the corporation. The programs will be made available to all 

citizens, with an emphasis placed on the iieeds of unberserved populations in rural 

and nonmetropolitan areas, in a manner as nonduplicative as possible of other 

public broadcasting systems or the commercial television industry. 
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C. To exercise &U the powers conierred upon corporations formed under 
the District of Columbia Nonprofit Corporation Act in order to accomplish the 
Corporation's educational, cultural, civic, charitable and other similar purposes, 
including but not limited to the power to accept donations of money or property, 
whether real or personal, or any interest therein, wherever situated. 

ARTICLE HI. MEMBERS 
SECTION 1 * As specified in the Articles of Incorporation, the corporation shall 
have National and Regional Member*. The members shall vote by class* The 
National Member shall have the sole vote in his or her class. The Regional 
Members shall each have one vote within their class. 
SECTION 2 . Rights of Members. The members shall have the right tot 

(A) Appoint the Directors and the Chair of the Board as specified in 
Artide IV, Sec 2. 

(B) Appoint the President as specified in Article V, Sec 2. 

(C) Amend Article II of these Bylaws. 
(0) Amend this Article HI. 

(E) Amend Article IV of these Bylaws. 

(F) Amend Article V, Sec 2 of these Bylaws. 

(G) Amend the FIFTH Article of the Articles of Incorporation and to 
compel the Board of Directors to adopt any resolution proposed by the members 
regarding amendment to the FIFTH Article of the Articles of Incorporation and to 
submit such to the members for a vote. 

Amendments to above-specified sea ions of these bylaws may be 
accomplished by the affirmative vote of the National Member and the affirmative 
vote of a majority of the Regional Members. Amendments to the above. specified 
article of the Articles of Incorporation may be accomplished by the affirmative 
vote of the Nation*! Member and the affirmative vote of two thirds of the Regional 
Members. The members shall have no rights other than those specified in this 
Article ill. 
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SECTION 3 . Regular Meetings. Regular annual meetings of the Members shall be 
held at the time and place of the Spring meeting of the Appalachian Regional 
Commission, without other notice than this bylaw; or at such time and place as the 
National Member and a majority of the Regional Members shall provide by giving at 
least 20 days notice of the time and place to all Members. 

SECTION » . Special Meetings. The National Member or any tour Regional 
members may direct the Secretary of the Corporation to call a special meeting of 
the Members « any time. The person or persons directing the secretary to call a 
special meeting shall fix the time and place within or without the District of 
Columbia for holding such special meeting. 

SECTION 5. Notice. Notice of any "special meeting of the members shall be given 
at least five days previously thereto by written notice delivered personally or sent 
by mail or telegram to each member at the member's address as shown by the 
records of the corporation. If mailed, such notice shall be deemed to be. delivered 
when deposited in the United States mail in a sealed envelope so addressed, with 
postage thereon prepaid. If notice be given by telegram, such notice shall be 
deemed to be delivered when the telegram is delivered to the telegraph company. 
Any member may waive notice of any meeting. The attendance of a member at 
any meeting shall constitute a waiver of notice of such meeting, except where a 
member attends a meeting for the express purpose of objecting to the transaction 
of any business because the meeting is not lawfully called or co n vened. The 
business to be transacted at, or the purpose of, any regular or special meeting of 
the members shall be specified In the notice or waiver of notice of any such 
meeting. Unless otherwise provided, any matter not within the terms of the notice 
or on an accompanying agenda shall not be considered at the meeting except by an 
affirmative vote of the National Member and of nine (9) Regional Members. 
SECTION 6. Quorum. The National Member and a majority of the Regional 
Members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business at a meeting of 
the members; but if less than a quorum is present at said meeting, a majority of 
those present may adjourn the meeting from time to time without further notice. 
Nothing in this section 6 shall act to decrease the number of votes required for 
action by the members specified in other sections of these bylaws. 
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SECTION 7 , Compensation , Members as luch shall not receive any stated salaries 
for their services, but by resolution of the Board of Directors a fixed sum and 
expenses of attendance, if any, may be allowed for attendance at each regular or 
special meeting of the members* 

APT1CUIV. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
SECTION 1 . General Powers. The afftirs of the corporation shall be managed by 
its Board of Directors. Directors need not be residents of the Dnmct of Columbia 
or members of the corporation. 
SECTION 2. Number, Tenure and puaiif ications. 

(A) The corporation shall have seventeen - -ctors who shall tx appointed 
as provided in this Section 2. 

(B) The National Member shall be entitled to appoint seven Directors. 
The directors appointed by the National Member shall serve for a. three-year term 
(except for initial appointments as provided in paragraph (£}). 

(C) The Regional Members sh^U be entitled to .olnt, by a majority 
vote, seven Directors. The Directors appointed by the Re onal Members shall 
serve for a three-year term (except for initial appointments as provided in 
paragraph (£))• 

(D) There shall be three Directors Appointed in the following manner: 

(1) One Director shall be appointed by the Chair of the Board of 
Directors of the Southern Educational Communications Association (SECA). Such 
person shall be the President of SECA or a current member of its Board of 
Directors. 

(2) One Director shall be appointed by the Chair of the Board of 
Directors of the Eastern Educational Television Network (EEN). Such person shall 
be the Executive Director of EEN or a current member of its Board of Directors. 

(3) One Director shall be appointed by the Director of the 
National Institute of Education (NIE). 

(a) Any director appointed under this Section (D) may be removed 
with or without cause by the person who, by virtue of office, is entitled to appoint 
the director. 

(£) To assure continuity of management and operations, the terms of the 
directors, appointed by each class under each of the procedures in paragraphs (B) 
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and (C) above* shall be staggered. Initially, three Directors 'rom each dais shaJI 
be appointed for a one-year term, two from each class shaU be appointed for a two- 
year term, and t* from each dais shall be appointed for a three -year term. The 
initial staggering of the Board shall be determined by the directors chosen under 
tha section drawing for the length of their terms by lot; Provided the director 
designated as Chair of the Board shall have not less than a two-year term. 
Thereafter all directors shall anointed for three-year terms. Any director may 
be appointed to succeed himself **seii. 

(F) In selecting the' Board of Directors, the members of the corporation 
srtaii insure that the Board of Directors includes individuals who represent the 
varied interests and concerns of the Appalachian Region, such as education, child 
development, human services, health and mental health, local and State 
government, community development, energy and resource development, local 
consumers of AC5N services, small business, public broadcasting, journalism, the 
arts and public affairs. At least 12 directors appointed by the members snail be 
residents of the Appalachian states or shall have a recognized interest in the 
Appalachian region* Attention shall be given to insuring the representation of 
different geographical area? of the Appalachian Region. A minimum of one 
director shall be appointed each from the North, Central and South Subregions of 
the Appalachian Region as those subregions are identified in Hearings on S« 1313 
Before the Subcommittee Economic Development of the Senate Committee on 
Public Works , 9*th Cr 307. 

(C) The members, by affirmative vote of the National Member and a 
majority of the Regional Members shall appoint the Chair of the Board of Directors 
for a two-year term. A Chairperson may be reappointed for an additional t«-m one 
or more times. He or she may be anyone of the members of the Board appointed by 
the members of the corporation. He or she shall have such duties as the Board of 
Directors shall by resolution of a majority of their number delegate to him or to 
her. The Chair may be removed at any time, with or without cause, by the 
affirmative votes of the National Member and a majority of the Regional Members* 
(H) The Board cf Directors, by majority vote, may select one or more 
vice chairpersons of the Board to serve for such terms as the Board may designate 
and to exercise such po*~ *nd perform such duties as the Board may from time to 




time assign them. A vice chair may be removed at any time by majority vote of 
the Board. 

SECTION 3. Re gular Meetings. Regular meetings of the Board of Directors shall 
be held at least once every three months without other notice than this bylaw, at 
the corporation* principal office or at such other place as the Board shall designate 
by resolution. The Board of Directors may provide by resolution the time and 
place, either within or without the District of Columbia, for the holding of 
additional regular meetings of .the Board without other notice than such resolution. 
SECTION ». Special Meetings. The Chair of the Board or any two directors or the 
President may direct the Secretary of the Corporation to call a special meeting of 
the Board of Director!. The person or persons directing the Secretary to call any 
special meeting shall fix the time and the place within or without the District of 
Columbia for holding such meeting. 

SECTION 3. Notice, Notice of any special meeting of the Board of Directors snail 
be given at least ten days previously theteto by written notice delivered personally 
or sent by mail or telegram to each director at his address as shown by the records 
of the corporation. If mailed, such notice shall be deemed to be delivered when 
deposited in the United States mail in a sealed envelope so addressed, with postage . 
thereon prepaid. If notice be given by telegram, such notice shall be deemed to be 
delivered when the telegram is delivered to the telegraph company. Any director 
may waive notice of any meeting. The attendance of a director at any meeting 
shall constitute a waiver of notice of such meeting, except where a director 
attends a meeting for the express purpose of objecting to the transaction of any 
business because the meeting is not lawfully called or convened. The business to be 
trans/cteilt, or the purpose of, any regular or special meeting of the Board shall 
be specififl irTthe notice or waiver of notice of such meeting. Unless otherwise 
provided, Any matter not within the terms of the notice or on an accompanying 
agenda sfail not be considered at the meeting except by an affirmative vote of at 
least ten directors. 

SECTION 6. Quorum. A majority of the Board of Directors shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business at a meeting of the Board; but if less than a 
majority of the directors are pcesenx at said meeting, a majority of the directors 
present may adjourn the meeting from time to time without further notice. 
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SECTION 7, Manner of Acting The act of a majority of the directors present at a 
meeting at which a quorum is present shall be the act of the Board of Director*, 
unless the act of a greater number is required by law or by these bylaws. 
SECTION *. Vacancies, Any vacancy occurring in the Board of Directors shaU be 
filled in the manner by which the past incumbent was appointed* A director 
elected to fill a vacancy shall be elected for the unexpired term of his or her 
predecessor in office. 

SECTION 9. Compensation. Directors as such shaJl not receive any stated salaries 
for their services, but by resolution of the Board of Directors a fixed sum and 
expenses of attendance, if any, may be allowed for attendance at each regular or 
special meeting of the Board or meeting of a committe on which the director sits; 
but nothing herein contained shall be construed to preclude any director from 
serving the corporation in any other capacity and receiving compensation therefor. 
No director may receive any compensation whatsoever, except for expenses of 
attending board, committee meetings and meetings of corporate staif, without 
approval of a majority of the board. 

SECTION 10. Removal. Any Director may be removed for cause, including but 
not limited to, failure to -trend three consecutive meetings of the Board without 
sufficient reason, or the existence of a conflict of interest that could impair the 
effectiveness of the corporation* activities. Removal may be accomplished by an 
affirmative vote of nine directors. 

SECTION 11. Informal Action by Directors* Any action required by law to be 
taken at a meeting of directors, or any action which may be taken at a meeting of 
directors, may be taken without a meeting if a consent in writing, setting forth the 
action so taken, shall be signed by all of the directors. 

ARTICLE V. OFFICERS 
SECTION 1 . Officers. The officers of the corporation shall be a President, one or 
more Vice* Presidents (the number thereof to be determined by the Board of 
Directors), a Secretary, a Treasurer and such other officers as may be elected in 
accordance with the provisions of this Article. The Boarr A Directors may 
authorize the appointment of such other officers, including one or more Assistant 
Secretaries and one or more Assistant Treasurers, as it shall deem desirable, such 
officers to have the authority and perform the duties prescribed, from time to 
time, by the Board of Directors. Any two or more offices may be held by the same 
person, except the offices of President and Secretary. 
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SECTION 2 . Election and Term of Office . 

r: esident of th« corporation shall be 4, , w4ll jy the 
members, ine ^ ■ uve vote of the National Member and a majority of the 
Regional Members being required, from a group of four to six candidates supplied 
to the members by the Board of Directors with an evaluation of their 
qualifications* All presidents after the first shall be appointed by the Board subject 
to ratification of such appointment by the National Member and a majority of the 
Regional Members* 

(2) The Board shall enter into a contract with the President for his 
or her services for a specific term of years* The Board may remove the President 
at any time as stated in Section 3. The appointment and contract of any President, 
if that person has once been approved by the members* may be renewed or 
extended by the Board without further action by the members* 

B. other Officers* All other officers of the corporation shall be 
appointed bUannually by the President of the corporation subject to confirmation 
by majority vote of the Board of Directors at the next regular meeting of the Board 
of Directors or at a special meeting held for such purpose* Each officer shall hold 

office until his or her successor shall have been duly appointed and confirmed. 

SECTION 3* Removal* Any officer of the corporation may be removed 

v v ^ Resident or by the affirmative vote of 12 members of the Board of 
-r in their judgment the best interests of the corporation would be 

served thereby, but such removal shall be without prejudice to the contract rights. 

if any, of the officer so removed. 

SECTION »* Vacancies* A vacancy in any office because of oeath, resignation, 
removal, disqualification or otherwise, shall be filled in the manner prescribed in 
Section 2* 

SECTION 3. President* The President shall be the Chief Executive Officer of the 
corporation and shall operate, supervise, and control all of the business and affairs 
■ ration under policies established by the Board. He or she may sign, 

e Secretary or any other proper officer of the corporation authorized by the 
Board of Directors, any deeds, mortgages, bonds, contracts, or other instruments 
which the Board of Directors has authorized to be executed, except in cases where 
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the signing and execution thereof snail be expressly delegated by the Board of 
Director >r by these by.*-* or by sutute to some other officer or agent of the 
corpo* *.^ + and he ot *JI duties in< r offio 

President and such other duues as may be prescribed by the Board Oi >irec: 
from time to time. The President shall attend all Board meetings but shall not be 
entitled to vote, 

SECTION 6. Vice-President* In the absence of the President or in the event of his 
or her inability or refusal to act, the Vice-President (or in the event there be more 
than one Vice-President, the Vice-Presidents in the order designated by the Board) 
shall perform the duties of the President, and when so acting, shall have ak the 
powers of, and be subject to, all the restrictions upon the president* Any Vice- 
President shall perform such other duties as from time to time may be assigned to 
him or to her by the President or by the Board of Directo^s^^-^ 
SECTION 7. Treasurer. If required by the Board of Directors, the^Veasurer shall 
give a bond for the faithful discharge of his or her duties in such sum and with such 
surety or sureties as the Board of Directors shall determine. He or she shall have 
charge and custody oi and be responsible for all funds and securities c; the 
corporation; receive and give receipts for moneys diWand payable, to the 
corporation from any source whatsoever, and deposit all such rnWyfin the name 
oi the corporation in such banks, trust companies or other depositaries as shall be 
selected in accordance with the provisions oi Article VIII of these bylaws; and in 
general perform all the duties incident to the office of Treasurer and such other 
duties as from time to time may be assigned to him or to her by the President or by 
the Board of Directors. 

SECTION U Secretary. The Secretary shall keep the minutes of the meetings of. 
the members and oi the Board of Directors in one or more books provided for that 
purpose; see that all notices are duiy given in accordance with the provisions of 
these bylaws or as required by law; be custodian of the corporate records and of the 
seal of the corporation and see that the seal of the corporation is aliixed to all 
documents, the execution of which on behalf of the corporation under its seal is 
duly authorized in accordance with the provisions of these bylaws; keep a register 
of the post office address oi each member which shall be furnished to the Secretary 
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by such member; and in general perform all duties incident to the office of 
Secretary and such other duties as from time to time may be assigned to him or to 
her by the r esident or by the Board of Directors, 

SECTION 9 . Assistant Treasurers and Assistant Secretaries. U required by the 
„f c Assistant Treasurers shali give bends for the faithful 

disc »*:ge oi ; K * nd with ,ucn sureties as the *^ard of 

Directors snail determine. Tht osisw ~reas _ Assist Secretaries, in 
general, shall perform such duties as shall be assigned to them by tne Treasurer or 
the Secretary or by the President or the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE VI. COMMITTEES 
SECTION 1 . Committees of Directors. The Board of Directors, by resolution 
adopted by a majority of the directors in office, may designate and appoint one or 
more committees, each of which shall consist of two or more directors, which 
committees, to the extent provided in said resolution, shall have and exercise the 
authority of the Board of Directors in the management of the corporation, except 
that no such committee shall have the authority of the Board of Directors in 
reference to amending, altering, or repealing the bylaws; electing, appointing or 
removing any such committee or any director or officer of the corporation; 
amending the articles of incorporation; restating an ides of incorporation; adopting 
a plan of merger or adopting a plan of consolidation with another corporation; 
authorizing the sale, lease, exchange or mortgage of all or substantially all of the 
property and assets of the corporation; authorizing the voluntary dissolution of the 
corporation or revoking proceedings therefor; adopting a plan for the distribution of 
the assets of the corporation; or amending, altering or repealing any resolution of 
the Board of Directors which by its terms provides that it shall not be amended, 
altered or repealed by such committee. The designation and appointment of any 
such committee and the delegation thereto of authority shall not operate to relieve 
the Board of Directors, or any individual director, of any responsibility imposed 
upon it or him or her by law. ^ 

SECTION 2. Executive Committee. The Board of Directors may form an 
executive committee of directors with such powers and duties as the board may 
determine, composed as the board may determine and with committee members 
serving terms of any length the board may determine. 
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SECTION 3 . Other Committers. Other committees not having or exercising the 
authority of the Board of Directors in the management of the corporation may be 
appointed in such manner as may be designated by a resolution adopted by a 
majority oi the directors present at a meeting at which a quorum is present. 
Except as otherwise provided in such resolution, members of each such committee 
shall be directors or officers oi the corporation* Any member thereof may be 
removed by the persons authorized to appoint such member whenever in the 
judgment of such persons the best interests of the corporation shall be served by 
such removal. 

"CTION » . Term of Office* Each member of a committee shall serve for such 



term as is provided by the Board, unless the committee shall be sooner terminate^ 
or unless sucri member be removed from such committee, or unless such member 



SECTION 3. Chair, One member of each committee shall be appointed to chair 
the committee by the Chair of the Board of Directors. 

SECTION 6. Vacancies. Any vacancy in the membership of any committee may be 
filled by appointments made in the same manner as provided in the case of the 
original appointment, 

SECTION 7. Quorum. Unless otherwise provided in the resolution of the Board of 
Directors designating * committee, a majority of the whole committee shall 
constitute a quorum and the act of a majority of the members present at a meeting 
at which a quorum is present shall be the act of the committee. 
SECTION U Rules. Each committee may adopt rules for i'j own government not 
inconsistent with these bylaws or with rules adopted by the Board of Directors* 



SECTION 1. Contracts. The Board of Directors may authorize any officer or 
officers* agent or agents of the corporation, in addition to the officers so 
authorized by these bylaws* to enter into any contract or execute and deliver any 
instrument in the name of, and on behalf oi, the corporation, and such authority 
may be general or confined to specific instances. 




shall cease to qualify « a member thereof. 



ARTICLE VIL CONTRACTS, CHECKS, DEPOSITS AND FUNDS 
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S ECTION 2. Checks, Drafts,' etc. All checks, dralts or orders for payment of 
money, notes or other evidences of indebtedness issued in the name of the 
corporation, shall be signed by such officer or officers, agent or agents ol the 
corporation and in such manner as shall from time to time be determined by 
resolution of the Board of Directors* In the absence of such determination by the 
Board of Directors, such instruments shall be signed by the Treasurer or an 
Assists t Treasurer and countersigned by the President or a* Vice-President of the 
corporation. 

SECTION 3. Deposits* All funds of the corporation shall bt deposited from time 
to time to the credit of the corporation in such banks, trust companies or other 
depositaries as the Board of Directors may select. 

SECTION » . Gifts. The Board of Directors, or officers as they may -designate, 
may accept on behalf of the corporation any contribution, gift, bequest or devise 
lor the general purposes or for any special purpose of the corporation. In absence 
of any designation, gifts may be accepted by the persons and in the manner 
provided in Section Z. for the issuance ol corporate obligations, 
ARTICLE vm. BOOKS AND RECORDS 
The corporation shall keep correct and complete books and records ol 
account and shall also keep minutes ol the proceedings of its members, Board ol 
Directors and committees havink any ol the authority of the Board of Directors, 
and shMll keep at its registered or principal office a record giving the names and 
addresses of the members entitled to vote. All books and records of the 
corporation may be inspected by any member, or his or her agent or attorney, for 
any proper purpose at any reasonable time. 

ARTICLE DC. FISCAL YEAR 
The fiscal year of the corporation shall begin on the first day of October and 
end on the last day of September in each year. \ / 

ARTICLE X. SEAL 
The Board ol Directors snail provide a corporate seal, which shall be in the 
form of a circle and shall have inscribed thereon the name ol the corporation and 
the words -Corporate Seal. Appalachian Community Service Network". 
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ARTlCLE XL WAIVER OF NOTICE 



Whenever any notice is required to be given under the provisions of the 
DUtr»r f Columbia Nonprofit Corporation Act or under the provisions of the 
articles of incorporation or the bylaws of the corporation, a waiver thereof in 
writing signed by the person or persons entitled to such notice, whether before or 
after the time stated therein, shall be deemed equivalent to the giving of such 
notice. 



These bylaws, except for Articles IL UL IV. and Article V f Section 2, may be 



ARTICLE XIL AMENDMENTS^ BtLAWS 



altered* amended or repealed and new bylaws may be adopted by a majority of the 
Directors at any regular meeting or any special meeting, if at least fifteen days 
written notice is given of intention to alter, amdVd or repeal or to idoot new 
bylaws at such meeting; Provided, that Article/ )| t Section 3, may he altered, 
amended or repealed only be an affirmative vote of 12 directors. \ 
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For All TV Viewers 
Who Have Been 
"Mo vied" and "Sportsed" 
To Death . . . 

Now There's An Alternative 



ACSN 



ACSN 

True Programming Diversity 



ACSN is America's fastest growing satellite ser 
/ir e with college credit telecourses, professional 
development programs and persona! enrichment 
opportunities. 

* A unique service providing true pro- 
gram diversity to your system and the 
best marketability of any satellite ser- 
vice currently available. 

• The only service that links cable with 
the total community - business, profes- 
sional services, college, municipal 
agencies, and the homebound. 

ACSN gets ail segmerts of your community re- 
invoived in learning and living! 

And. ACSN is the best alternative to over-the-air 
sitcoms, soaps, movies and sports and more of 
the same from most satellite services 1 



ACSN Is 
Available Exclusively To 
Cable Television Subscribers 

Only subscribers to affiliated cable systems receive 
ACSN's 64 hours per week of daytime program- 
ming, featuring 

• Telecourses-a variety of college credit 

undergraduate and graduate courses ap- 
proved and sought by colleges across the 
nation. 

• Professional Development Programs 

series geared to continuing education and 
professional certification ,a enaineers. 
health care professionals, teachers, 
lawyers, managers and administrators. 

• Personal Enrichment Opportunities-tor 

all people who want to pursue new interests 
and broaden their knowledge of the world 
around them. 

ACSN is a system-supported basic service offering 
program diversity for your subscribers and potential 
subscribers. 
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ACSN Teiecourses 



A telecourse is a college credit instructional 
package using video as a unifying thread to 
create a complete learning system for "non-tradi- 
tional" students. In addition to the video lessons 
delivered by ACSN. each telecourse contains the 
following elements: 

• Study Guide - provides a step-by-step 
guide for meeting course objectives; 

• Textbook(s) - an academic publication 
in a specific course discipline to expand 
upon concepts presented in the video 
programs; 

• Examinations - measurement of stu- 
dents' learning to assure academic 
soundness. 



Most importantly to you. the participation of a 
local college in the instructional process means 
that your system helps local institutions meet 
their needs in the 1980s. 



ACSN Professional 
Development Programs 

Professional Development programs 
are designed for working people who 
wanf fo keep abreast of the latest 
developments in their professions and 
maintain certification. Professions 
served by ACSN programming are 
engineers, accountants, doctors, 
teachers, managers, librarians - hard 
groups to reach with traditional cable 
programming! 



ACSN Personal Enrichment 
Opportunities 



"Gee, I wish I had more time to learn about. . ." 
"I wonder if there's a course I ccu!d take . . " 
"if only we could make it ourselves . . ." 
1 always meant to find out how " 

We've ali said these things before, but our ' we 
time isn't really spare. Now it can be, with ACSN. 
Let your subscribers use their time before the 
television set getting involved in the things 
theyve always wanted to do. ACSN appeals to 
every demographic, socioeconomic and psycho- 
graphic strata in your community. 

ACSN offers a wide array of persona! enrichment 
programs, as varied as 

'Auto Repair for Dummies" to the 
" M ic roprocessor Revolution " ; * ' Photog- 
raphy-Here's How" to "Talking Films,"' 
for the more advanced cinematographer; 
"Blue Grass Banjo-Level One" to "Music 
Is . . . a comprehensive music compo- 
sition series: 

and hundreds more, every week, every month. 
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ACSN Is 
The Fastest Growing 
Satellite Service 



Cablevision notes that ACSN is Number 1 in 
systems and homes gained from December 29, 
1980 through June 30, 1981: 



Systems Gained 

95 



Percent Chanqe 



+ 172.72 



Homes Gained 



397.000 



Percent Change 

+ 79.40 



And, ACSN keeps on growing, now reaching 
more than 1.5 MILLION homes in 41 states. 



National Consumer Study Shows 
"Intense Support" For Cable-Delivered 
Educational Services 



Professional College 
Education Courses 



60.7% 


61.2% 
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Self-Help Adult/Child 
Courses Skills 



59.6 
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Professional Society Says 
Continuing Education 
Is Big Business 



The American Society of Training and Development 
(ASTD) says "continuing professional education of highly 
educated mid-career adults will become a third tier (in 
higher education) in addition to undergraduate and profes- 
sional or graduate work/' According to ASTD. continuing 
education is a $30 to $40 billion a year industry in the 
United States today. 

Ana. according to Philip Jones, editor of Training 
magazine, 

more than half of aii adult education is tied to work, not only 
as a means of advancement, but increasingly just for main- 
taining joe efficiency in today's fast-changing world. As have 
CPA s, lawyers, and doctors, many other professionals are 
demanding a constantly updated state-of-the-art continuing 
education support system . . The incredible speed of the 
obsolescence of knowledge has ied to the huge proliferation 
in adult continuing education. 

ASTD reports that "the more money you earn, the more 
likely you are to take part in continuing education. 
Likewise, the more schooling you already have, the more 
apt you are to pursue more." 

ACSN puts you in the forefront with the hard-to-reach 
upscale viewer! 
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National ACSN Viewer Study 
Confirms ACSN Value 

Among Upscale, 
Hard-To-Reach Viewers 

ACSN research of cable viewers in 34 states 
confirms that ACSN programming is reaching 
the hard-to-reach cable subscriber. 

Sex 

Male 53 % 

Female 47°? 



Age 



A25-49 
A5 - 



56 0 : 

35 0 c 



Household income 



$20,000 + 



61 °-c 



College Educated 



Additionally, 90 percent of viewers rate ACSN 
programming very good to excellent 1 



Commercial Television Void 
In ACSN-Type Programming 

Arbitron study of noncable homes snows that 
one of two greatest commercial television voids 
is what Arbitron calls "Personal involvement" 
programming - tne type of programming ACSN 
delivers everyday: 

• Arts and Crafts 

• Health/Exe r cise 

• Cooking 

• Community Affairs 

And. according to Arbitron, "the preference 
among noncable households, for these program 
groups suggests that the availability of these pro- 
grams on basic cable could be one of the most 
compelling reasons for non-subscribers to add 
cable." 



University of Wisconsin 
Survey Cites Significant 
Interest In Educational/ 
Informational Programming 



A survey of cabie subscribers and non-subscribers in 
Madison, Wisconsin, shows ACSN-type programming 
receives all-around high marks: 

Non-Subscribers Subscribers 

Professional 
Development/ 
Continuing 

Education 41 % 41 % 



How-To 

Programming 38% 43% 

College Courses 
for Credit 34% 35% 



Non-subscribers preferred the above categories over more 
professional sports, children's programming, Big Ten col- 
lege sports. Subscribers chose ACSN-type programming 
over fine arts, culture, congressional rnvorage and foreign 
films- 
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ACSN ■ b Starts You 
Learning All Over Again 



ACSN brings new life to the expression and ne 
LIFT to your system. 

Add ACSN to your system and 

• improve your lift potential by providing a umqt 
service that affords your system's subscribers 

more importantly potential subscribers tn 

proqram diversity. 

• Attract the hard-to-reach non-subscribers with 
service that will make them Iook again 
subscribing to your system. 

• Maintain your present subscribers by mcrea 
ing satisfaction with your total system. 

• Get your community involved in the progran 
mmg your system offers. 

ACSN offers the most marketability of any servic 
available. Here's how . . . 



ACSN'S Marketing Approach 



ACSN programs to your total community and 
provides an on-going marketing program to help 
you maximize ACSN's total community potential: 

• ACSN works with two-year and four- 
year colleges in your community to 
create awareness, excitement and 
enrollments in ACSN-delivered tele- 
courses. 

• ACSN's national marketing program 
generates interest and participation 
among business and professional seg- 
ments in your area. 

• ACSN marketing tools let you localize 
your marketing efforts to community 
segments most important to your 
system. 
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AESP Needs Assessment Conference in Slade, Kentucky 



On May 17, 1976 representatives of the Appalachian Education Satellite 
Project met with 38 representatives of Appalachia Kentucky to discuss their 
educational needs. The 38 participants represented the areas of education, 
medicine and health, business and industry, human resources, and government. 
The Kentucky meeting was sponsored by The Kentucky Development Cabinet, William 
L. Short, Secretary, and was held at Natural Bridge State Park in Slade, 
Kentucky. Following the welcoming remarks, the AESP staff provided an over- 
view of the project that included its history, its current structure, and 
its future expectations. A question and answer session provided the partici- 
pants with the opportunity to clarify any questions they had concerning the 
project. 

Following these presentations, the participants divided into small groups 
based on the subject areas they represented. Needs assessment forms were 
distributed which had been developed by the Evaluation Component of AESP based 
on a review of the literature of Appalachian needs. Each form consisted of 
a list of needs that the participants rated on a seven point Likert-type scale 
with 1 representing an extremely strong need and 7 representing no need for 
the people in their region in areas such as continuing education, adult education, 
inservice education, and undergraduate and graduate education for college credit. 

The needs assessment forms also allowed participants an opportunity to 
specify and rate additional needs that had not been previously listed. After 
rating the needs, ^ Participant completed a utilization schedule which 
indicated the days c ie week, times of the day, and program format that 
would be best to reacn his/her target population. The participants then 
identified five priority needs within their subject area, and discussed the 
evidence to support the severity of the need and the means by which AESP could 
best serve those needs. 

The following is a summary of the results of the Kentucky Needs Assess- 
ment Conference. The data on which this sumnary is based are on file at the 
AESP Resource Coordinating Center in Lexington, Kentucky. The results of the 
needs assessment ratings outlined in the following sections includes those 
needs which received a rating of 3 or less, because the participants utilized 
the following scale for their ratings: 

1 — extremely strong need 

2 — very strong need 

3 — strong need 

4 — moderate need 

5 — little need 

6 — very little need 

7 no need 

Thus, the following needs are indicative of those that were perceived to be, 
at the very least, strong needs. 

For each reed, the mean (7), standard deviation (sd), and the frequency 
(n) of response are provided. The mean is a simple arithmetic average, and thus 
provides information concerning the overall strength of each need. The standard 
deviation is a measure of variability, and thus indicates whether the individual 
ratings tended to cluster around one score or tended to spread out over the 
entire range. The frequency, of response is simply the number of people who 
rated each item. 
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EDUCATION 



completed the needs assessment forms. 



Results of Needs Assessment. Rating 



lined blfL'^H^t^'o 1 ^^^^ f0r each Sheading in education are out- 
un mln Ifli Needs that were added to the assessment form are also listed below 

HXSNHtS ITJI* ^ s ?r ,t1cna ' needs bKause ,n ™° st cIsL^r • 

I. Inservice education, for elementary teachers (X = 1.88, sd = .84, n = 8) 
A. Strong needs 

1. Special education (X = 1.55, sd = .69, n = 11) 

2. Career education-exploration (X = 1.67, sd = .87 n = 9) 

3. Reading (X » 1.73, sd= .91, n = 11) ' 

4. Consumer education (X = 1.82, sd_= .75, n = 11) 

5. Oral and written communication (X = 2.00, sd = 1 41 n = 11) 
b. Career education-awareness (X = 2.00, s^ = 1.10,"n =11) 

7- Vocational education £X = 2.09, sd = .94, n = 11) 

8. Affective education (X = 2.20, sd = 1.03, n = 10 

9. Mathematics (X = 2.22, sd * 1.20, n = 9) 

10. Science (X = 2.55,_sd = .82, n = 11) 

11. Health education (X = 2.64, sd = 1.29, n = 11) 

12. Humanities (X = 2^73, sd » 1.27, n = 11) 

3. Social sciences (X = 2.91, sd = 1.14, n = 11) 
4- Cultural and community diversity (X = 3.00, sd = l 25 n = 10) 
15. Leisure time education (J = 3.00, sd = 1 .49, n = 10) 

B. Additional needs 

"i . Working with disadvantaged 
2. Working with handicapped 

II. Inservice education for secondary teachers 

A. Strong needs 

1. Consumer education (X = 1.64, sd = .57, n = 11) 

2. Career education-preparation (X = 1.73, sd = 1.10, n = 11) 

3. Oral and written communication (Y = 1.82, sd = 1.08, n = 11) 

4. Affective education (X_= 1.90, sd = .88, n = 10) 
.5. Vocational education. (X » 1.91, sd » .94, n = 11) 

6. Special education (X = 2.00, sd = 1.00, n = 11) ' 

7. Reading-remedial (X = 2.18, sd = 1.17, n = 11) 
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8. Mathematics (X ■ 7 46, sr * 1.04, n = 11) 

9. Science (X * 2,*<!,_sd ■ .81- n » 11) 

10. Health education (X - 2.64. ' cd = 1.29, n = 11} 

11. Humanities [Y. = 2.8?, sd = 1.25, n_= 11) 

12. Cultural and community diversity (X = 2.90, sd = 1 20 n = 10) 

13. Social sciences (X * 3.0C- sd * 1 .10, n = 11 ) 

Skills and strategies 
A. Strong needs 

1. Strategies for motivating students (X = 1.46, sd = .69, n = 11) 

2. Techniques for improving human relations skills (X = 1.60, sd = .70 
n = 10) 

3. Utilizing diagnostic and prescriptive instruction If = 1 70. 
sd = 1.06, n = 10) v 

4. Identification and prevention of potential drop-outs (X* ■ 1 70 
sd = .95, n = 10) _ ' 

5. Techniques for individualizing instruction (X = 1.82, sd = .87. 
n = 11 ) 

6. Strategies for teaching fast and slow learners (X = 1.91, sd = 1 .OA, 
n = 11 ) 

7- Use of problem solving and decision making strategies (X* ■ 2.00, 
sd=1.00,n=ll) * 

8. Instructional design and implementation (x" = 2.09, sd = 94 n = 11) 

■ Strategies for teaching culturally different learner* fx" = 2 18 

sd = 1 .25, n = 11 ) v ' ' 

10. Strategies for parent involvement in child's education (X" = 2.18, 
sd = 1.33, n = 11) 

11. Inquiry or discovery techniques of instruction fx = 2.27, sd = 79. 
n = 11) 

12. Application of educational and learning theories (X = 2 30 
sd = 1.06, n = 10) ' 

13. Application of human development concepts in instruction (X = 2 40 
sd = 1.08, n = 10) _ 

1-* Sir?^ eg1es for enhancing creativity (X_= 2.50, sd = .85, n = 10) 
is. Utilization of classroom consultants (X = 2.60, sd = 1 08, n = 10) 

16. Utilization and interpretation of standardized tests (x"='2 73 
sd ■ 1.01, n * 11 ) _ ' 

17. Utilization of paraprofessionals (X * 2.80, sd = .79, n = 10) 

18. Interdisciplinary approaches to instruction (X = 3.00, sd = .94, 
n * 10) 

Educational issues 

A. Strong needs 

1. Teacher evaluation ("X = 2.00, sd = .67, n = 10) 

2. System- and state-wide programs on accountability (X = 2 78 
sd » 1.09, n = 9) ' ' 

3. Federal and state legislation pertaining to education (J = 2 30 
sd = 1.14, n = 10) ' 
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VI. 



V. Special education for the regular classroom teacher 

A. Strong needs 

1. Characteristics of the learning_disabled (X = 1.73, sd - .91, n - 111 

2. Characteristics of the gifted (X = 1.82, sd = 1.08, n = 1 ) j 

3. Identification of exceptional children (X = 1 .91 , sd = 1 14 n = 111 

4. gnosis and management of exceptional children (X = 2.00,'sd = 1.10, 

5. Characteristics of the emotionally disturbed (I = 2.09, sd ■ .94, 

6. Academic skills: language, reading, and arithmetic (X - 2.09, 
sq - 1-14, n - 11) 

7. Characteristics of the retarded QC = 2.27, sd = .91, n = 11) 

8. Early childhood education for the mixed handicapped ' fx" = 2 27 
sd = 1 .27, n = 11 ) ' 

9. Characteristics of the physically handicapped (J = 2.40, sd = 1.08, 

]?" S;^f te rJ?, t1 ? s 0f ^^brain damaged (X = 2.50, sd = .97, n = 10) 
11. Social skill learning (X = 2.55, sd = .93, n =11) 

B. Additional needs 

1. Skills for visually impaired 

2. Skills for the deaf 

3. Speech and hearing teacher training 

4. Assisting parents in teaching handicapped children 

Inservice training for special education teachers 
A. Strong needs 

] ' sd a =To9 a J d B mana 9 ement of exceptional children QT = 1.73, 

2. Identification of exceptional children QT = 1 82, sd = 1 on n - 111 

3. Characteristics of the emotionally disturbed (f * 2 09, sd = U 4 , ' 

4 ' Characteristics of the learning disabled (Y = 2.09, sd = 1.04, 

I' ir>?lit r ll*i, S °t the 9ifted (Ts 2 ' 09 » sd = 1-14, n = 11) 
3d »To4! n I'll) 3 " 9 " 396 ' reading « and arithmetic QT = 2.09, 

7. Characteristics of the retarded (T = 2. 18, sd = 98 n = 11) 

8. Early childhood education for mixed handicapped (Y = 2 18, 
sd a 1 .17, n ■ 11 ) " 

9. Characteristics of the brain damaged (Y = 2 20 sd = 1 03 n - irn 

10. Characteristics of the physically 'handicapped iV= 2.30? sd -".9^ 

11. Social skill learning (Y = 2.36, sd - .92, n = 11) 
8. Additional needs 



1. Skills for visually impaired 

2. Skills for the deaf 
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V. Career counseling 

A. Strong needs 

1. Career counseling in the curriculum (J - 1.60, sd = ^84, n = 10) 

2. Implementing a career education/counseling program (X = 1.60, 
sd = .70, n = 10) 

3. Self-analysis and -areer decision making (J = 2.00, sd = 1.00, n = 9) 

4. Resources for career counseling programs (t = 2.. 36, sd = 1.03, n = 11) 

5. Meeting the needs of special interest groups (X = 2.40, sd = 1.27, 
n = 10) 

6. Job placement services (X = 2.46, sd = .93,_r, = 11) 

7. Theories and phases of career development (X = 2.80, sd = .79, n = 10) 

B. Additional needs 

1. Placement and follow-up 

2. Skill teaching 

VI. Early childhood education 

A. Strong needs 

1. Positive self-image (X = 1.64, sd » .67, n = 11) 

2. Parent Involvement (X=_1.80, sd = .32, n - 101 

3. Cognitive development (X = 2.00, sd = 1.33 ^ « 10) 

4. Behavior management for classroom and home y = 2.10, sd = .88, n = 10) 

5. Language and verbal skills (X = 2. 13j_ sd = , .25, n = 11) 

6. Curriculum and teaching techniques (X = 2.20, sd = 1.03, n = 10) 

7. Psycho-motor development (X - 2.46, sd = .93, n = 11) 

8. Soda! development (X = 2.46,_sd = .82, n = 11) 

9. Kindergarten for 5 year old (X = 2.50, sd = 1.17, n = 10) 

10. Preschool program for 3-4 year old (X = 3.00, sd = 1.41, n = 10) 

B. Additional need 

1. Using teaching aides in early childhood education 
VII. Vocational education 

A. Strong needs 

1. Use of work-study curriculum for on-the-job training (X" = 2.44. 
sd = 1.24, n = 9) 

2. Distributive education (X =_2.91, sd * 1.04, n = 11) 

3. Industrial arts education (X « 2.91, sd = 1.38, n » 11) 

4. Business and office education (X s 3.00, sd = .78, n = 11) 

B. Additional need 

1. Trades and industrial education 
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VIII. Information systems 



A. Strong needs 

1. Development cf learning centers (X = 2.40, sd = 1.27, n = 10) 

2. Planning multi-media learning experiences using information and 
library sources (X = 2.46, sd = .93, n = 11) 

sd C - SS 93 9 n° Ca !l) nd regional sources of information (X = 2.46, 

4. Utilization of instructional media and technology (T = 2 46 
sd » 1 .21 , n » 11 ) ' 

5. Updating subject matter content (X" = 2.64, sd = 1 21 n = 11) 

6. Use of computerized information retrieval systems (X~'= 3 00 
sd = .82, n = 10) 

7. Identifying and locating library and other information sources 
(X = 3.00, sd = .89, n = 11) 

B. Additional needs 

1. Using all agencies' Information 

2. Use Information for long range planning 

Results of Priority Needs Identification 

The following priority needs were Identified: 

1. Teacher training in all content areas, especially reading and oral 
and written communication and development of programs in teachina 
strategy and technique. 3 

2. Career education kindergarten through twelfth grade. 

3. Programs for exceptional children, trainable mentally retarded 
through gifted. 

4. Community education to up-grade and up-date in vocational fields 
for students, teachers, and citizens. 

5. Consumer education training for teachers. 
Utilization Schedule 

,j . The JMJ 01,1 ^ of the educators indicated that programs for teachers 
could be offered 1n the late afternoon, early evening, or on Saturdays 
Programs for students and other educational personnel could be broadcast 
during school hours. 



HUMAN RESOURCES 



Seven representatives of human resources rated the needs of the Reqion 
Four were representatives of local development districts and one represented " 
!12ifr?iJ e ! e 1 °P m ?? t d1s ^ r1 " h " mn resource program. In addition a community 
relations specialist and the director of a mental retardation facility completed 
the needs assessment forms. 
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Results of Needs Assessmant Ratings 

I. Adult education (X = 2.43, sd = 1.13, n = 7) 

A. Strong needs 

1. How to stay healthy (X = 2.00, sd ■ .82, n ^ 7) 

2. How to find, get, and keep a job (X = 2.29, sd = 1.38, n = 7) 

3. What happens as you get older (X = 2.57, sd = .98, n = 7) 

4. How to get help in your community (X = 2.57 x sd = 2.07, n = 7) 

5. How to solve your transportation problems (X = 2.67, sd = 1.63, n = 6) 

6. What are your legal r1ghts_(X = 2.86, sd = 2.48, n » 7) 

7. How to manage your money (X =_2.36, sd = 2.19, n = 7) 

8. How to manage your children X.X 3 3.00, sd = 2.38, n = 7) 

9. How to understand yourself (X = 3.00, sd = 1.41, n = 7) 

B. Additional needs 

1. Vocational counseling 

2. Birth control education 

II. Prison systems (X* * 2.00, sd = 1 A] , n = 2) 
A. Strong needs 

1. Adult basic education_(x" = 2.00, sd = 1.27, n = 6) 

2. Vocational training (J. = 2.43, sd = 1.40, n = 7) 

3. College coursework (X = 3.00, sd = .89, n =6) 

III. Recreation (X = 1.67, sd = .58, n = 3) 

A. Strong needs 

1. Developing resource^ (T = 2.00, sd = 1.10, n = 6) 

2. Planning programs (X = 2.29, sd = .95, n = 7) 

B. Additional needs 

1. Transportation to recreation centers 

2. Senior citizens recreational activities 

3. Recreation services to developmental ly disabled 

IV. Social work services (T » 1.67, sd = .58, n = 3) 
A. Strong needs 

1 Drug abuse (T = 1.43, sd = .54, n = 7) 

2. Family counseling (X = 1.67, sd = .52, n = 6) 

3. Child welfare (T = 2.50, sd = .55, n - 6) 

4. Supervisory training (T = 3.00, sd = 1.90, n = 6) 
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B. Additional needs 

1. Protective services for adults 

2. Mental health - mental retardation 

3. Day treatment and day training programs 

4. Working with the MR in the home 
5- The MR as a human being 

6. Involving the MR in community 

V. Rehabilitation services (X = 2.00, sd = 1.00, n = 3) 

A. Strong needs 

1. Occupational therapy fx = 2J7, sd = 1.17, n = 6) 

2. Speech and hearing therapy U = 2.17, sd = 1.17, n = 6) 

3. Physical therapy (X = 2.50, sd = 1.05, n * 6) 

4. Social work (7 = 2.57, sd = 1.27, n = 7) 

B. Additional needs 

1. Educational services to blind 

2. Developmental ly disabled 

3. Teaching the MR to work 

4. Socialization for the MR 

VI. Other additional needs 

?* j3^o m 5 S + f0 r. dell ' nquent b0 ^ s and girls 

2. Juvenile detention centers 

3. Foster homes 

Results of Priority N eeds Identification 

The following priority needs were identified: 

Manpower development training, including job skills trainino 
socialization training, and high school equivalency. 9 ' 

se^^pc 1 ^" 6 ^- 1 Serv1 ? es for 311 ^P es ° f community 
nu£ 5?nn aPd »9 enc . ie *. including such topics as health care, 

Kfe^ h0m6 ^ 

Services for the developmental^ and mentally disabled, including: 

a) in?Sl^? n deVe I'" ,>,ne ? t f 11y disab ^d survival skills and 
information referral to tell them where to go for help. 

b) Parenting education .for parents of the disabled 

0 H^r V -^ !u ra1nin 2. f0r tsac ners and counselors to help them 
deal with the handicapped. 

d) UrSr^VVU 6 general Public abo ' Jt handicapped and 
mentally retarded persons. 
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Utilization Schedule 



The human resources representatives generally indicated that early 
evening would be the best time to broadcast programs for the majority of 
consumers. However, special groups such as the elderly and the unemployed 
could be reached during daytime hours. 



BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

Seven representatives of business and industry rated the needs of the 
Region. A communications technologist and a community development specialist 
represented local colleges and universities. A manufacturing representative, 
a bank president, and a utility company manager were also present. In addition 
a representative of a Chamber of Commerce and a local development district 
communications director completed the needs assessment forms. 

Results of Needs Assessment Ratings 

I, Supervisory and management training 

A. Strong needs 

1. Communications (X~_= 1.57, sd = .79, n = 7) 

2. Labor relations (X = 2.29, sd = 1.38, n = 7) 

3. Motivation £X = 2.43, sd = 1.27, n = 7) 

4. Economics (X = 2.43, sd = 1.51, n = 7) 

5. Human relations (I = 2.57, sd = 1.72, n = 7) 

6. Leadership (X = 2.86, sd = 1.57, n = 7) 

7. Labor management (X = 3.00, sd = .87, n = 7) 

B. Additional needs 

1. Industrial technology 

2. American free enterprise system 

II. Employee relations 

A. Strong need 

1. Bargaining unit issues ()T = 3.00, sd = .89, n = 6) 

B. Additional need 

1. Free enterprise economics 
III. Labor education 
A. Strong needs 

1. Economics (X = 2J4, sd = 1.22, n = 7) 

2. Discrimination (X = 3.00, sd = 1.00, n = 7) 
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8. Additional need 

1. Free enterprise system 

IV. Energy, environment and economy 

A. Strong needs 

1. Acid mine drainage abatement (I = 1.60, sd = 89 n = 5) 

2. Waste disposal (X = 2^33, sd = 1.37, n = 6) ' 

3. Energy conservation (X = 2.57, sd = 1 .51 , n = 7) 

4. Effect of national energy policy on regional development (I = 2 71 
sd = .95, n ■ 7) ' 

5. Strip mine reclamation (X « 2.83, sd = 1.72, n = 6) 

b. Regional energy environmental, and socioeconomic issues (X = 3.00, 
sd = 1 .16, n = 7) _ 

7. Mine reclamation (X = 3.00, sd = 1.23, n = 5) 

8. Socioeconomic development related to energy in a planning sense, 
e.g. schools, hospitals, and health services (X = 3.00, sd = 1.16, 

B. Additional need 

1. Leasing of mineral rights 

V. Advice for small business 
A. Strong needs 



Record keeping (Y = 2.43, sd = 1.27, n = 7) 
Merchandising (X = 2.57, sd = 1.13, n = 7) 



1 . 

2. 

3. Government rules and regulations (X" = 2.57, sd = 98 n 

4. Interpretation of laws (T = 2.71, sd = 1.49, n = 7) ' 

5. Advertising (X~ = 2.86, sd = 1.22, n = 7) 
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VI. Other 

A. Strong needs 

1. Industrial site planning (X" = 2.29, sd = .95, n = 7) 

2. Federal, state, and local incentives to industry (X = 2 29 
sd = .95, n = 7) * 

3. Integrating business and industry with the education system 
I* = 2.43, sd = .98, n = 7) 

B. Additional needs 

1. Tourism 

2. Individual entrepreneurship development 
Interpreting financial record 
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Results of Priority Needs Identification 

The following priority needs were identified: 

1. Training at all levels in the American free enterprise system 
including free enterprise economics. 

2. Short courses, seminars and workshops for small business owners 

in interpreting records, record keeping, merchandising, advertising, 
and government rules and regulations. Emphasize the ways that 
small business owners can cooperate and work together to be more 
efficient and provide training in entrepreneurship. 

3. Dissemination of the latest in industrial technology by emphasizing 
the latest techniques in occupational safety and providing current 
information on occupational safety and health federal, state, and 
local rules and regulations. 

4. Supervisory, leadership, and management training for crew leaders 
and on-line supervisors. 

5. Trades and skills training for adults, and improve such training 
for students. 

Utilization Schedule 

The business and industry representatives generally indicated that 
programs for both management and labor could be broadcast in the early evening. 
A small number of the participants suggested that the programs should be 
broadcast between 8 am and 5 pm. 



Seven representatives of medicine and health rated the needs of the 
Region. The local health departments were represented by a health educator, 
a nutritionist, and an administrative secretary. A coordinator of a state 
health program and a community development specialist from a health planning 
agency also completed the needs assessment forms. In addition, the director 
of a hospital's staff development and a supervisor of an emergency medical 
program were present. 

Results of the Needs Assessment Ratings 

I. Physicians and physician's assistants 

A, Strong needs 

1. Information retrieval and search systems (I = 1.67, sd * .58, n = 3) 

2. Respiratory system diseases (J = 1.80, sd = .84, n = 5) 

3. Allergic, endoctrine, metabolic, and nutritional disorders 
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5. Diseases of early infancy (T * 2.00, sd = 1 41 n = 4) 

6. Problems other than specific diagnostic/ symptomatic (e.g. economic, 
family relationship problems) (X = 2.00, sd = 1 22 n =5) 

7. Pregnancy, parturition, and jjuerperium (1= 2.20, sd = 1 09 n = 51 

8. Digestive system diseases (X =2.20, sd = 84 n = 5) ' 

9. Circulatory system diseases (X = 2.25, sd = 96, n = 4) 

0. Access to specialists (X = 2.50, sd = 1.29, n = 4> 

11. Neoplasms (X = 2.50, sd = .71, n = 2) 

12. Signs, symptoms, and ill-defined conditions (X = 2.80, sd = 84 n 

13. Congenital mal forma tions(X = 3.00, sd = 1.63, n = 4) 

B. Additional need 

1 . Family planning 
Mental health professionals 

A. Strong needs 

1. Application of behavior modification (I = z 50 sd = 71 n - ?) 

2. Family therapy (X = 2J5, sd = 1.50, n'= 4) 

3. Treating alcoholism (X = 2.80, sd = 1.30, n = 5) 

4. Depression (I = 3.00, sd = 1.00, n = 3) 

B. Additional need 

1. The role of mental health within the community 
Nurses 

A. Strong needs 

1. Pediatric cardiac assessment (7 = 1.17, sd = 41 n = 6) 

2. Physical assessment (J = 1.33, sd = .82, n = 6) ' 

3. Utilizing health care tecnnologv (X = l .60, sd = 89 n = 5) 

c' ^T 1 "! 6 ' 5 ^ le ] n Penary health care (X = 1.6oj sd = .89, n = 5) 

5. Child abuse (X = 1.60, sd = .89, n = 5) ; 

6. Pediatric nursing (T = 1.67, sd = .82, n = 6) 

9. Growth and development (X = 2.00, sd = 1 55 n = 6) 
n School nursing (X = 2.00, sd = 1.55, n ='6)' 

Communication, skills (X = 2.17, sd = 1 17 n = 6) 
Alcoholism (X = 2.17, sd = 1.17, n = 6) 
3. Respiratory, diseases (X = 2.17, sd = .98, n = 6) 

14. Diabetes (X = 2.17, sd = .75, n * 6) 

15. Preschool children (X = 2.33, sd = 1.51, n = 6) 

16. Stroke victims (X = 2.40, sd = .89,_n = 5) 
i7 Obstetric and gynecologic nursing (X = 2.50, sd = 1.83, n = 6) 

18. Fetal monitoring (1= 2.50, sd = 1.38, n = 6) 

19. Lamaze training (X = 2.50, sd = .71, n = 2) 

20. Assertiveness training (X = 2.50, sd = .71 , n = 2) 
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21. Implications of the patient's cultural background for nursing 
(X = 2.60, sd = 1.14, n - 5) 

22. Cardiovascular nursing (X - 2.60, sd ■ 1.14, n = 5) 

23. Cancer nursing (X = 2.60, sd = .55, n = 5) 

24. Instrumentation used in cardiopulmonary care (X = 2.67, sd = 1 53, 
n » 3) 

25. Drugs: use and abuse (X = 2.67, sd = 1.21j_ n = 6) 

26. Counseling the victim of sexual assault (X = 2.75, sd = .50, n = 4) 

27. Care of the burned £atient (X = 2.80, sd = 1.09, n = 5) 

28. Maternity nursing (X. = 2.83, sd = 1.47, n ■ 6) 

29. Family counseling (X = 2.23, sd - .75, n ■ 6) 

30. Mental health nursing (X = 2.83, sd = 1.47, n = 6) 

31. Disaster nursing (X = 3J30, sd = 1.22, n = 5) 

32. Therapeutic nutrition (X = 3.00, sd = 1.09, n = 6) 

33. Infection control (X = 3.00, sd = 1.15, n = 4) 

B. Additional need 

1 . Parent education 
IV. Allied health personnel 

A. Dental assistant and hygienist 
1 Strong needs 

a. Patient education (X = 1.25, sd = .50, n = 4) 

b. Current advancesjf = 1.33, sd = .58, n = 3) 

c. Basic training (X = 2.00., sd = 1.00, n = 3) 

d. Restorative dentistry (X = 2.75, sd = 1.26, n = 4) 

2. Additional need 

? Ni -1t1on education and dental health 

B. Radiologic technologist 
1 . Strong ne<Hs 

a. Current advances_(T = 1.33, sd = .58, n = 3) 

b. Basic training (X 2.33, sd = ,58, n = 3) 

c. Radiation safety (X = 2.33, sd = .58, n = 3) 

C. Physical therapy 
1 . Strong needs 

a. Current advances (X = 2.00, sd = 1.15^ n = 4) 

b. Mobilization of the upper extremity (X = 2.33,_sd = 1.53, n * 3) 

c. Spinal cord Injury evaluation and management (X = 2.33, sd = 1.53, 
n = 3) _ 

d. Stress testing and evaluation (X = 2.33, sd = 1.53, n = 3) 

e. Basic training (X * 2.50, sd = 1.00, n » 4) 
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D. Dietitian 

1 • Strong needs 

a. Current advances (T = 2.25, sd = 1.50, n = 4) 

b. Nutritional Implications of cancer (J = 2.33, sd = 1 53 n = ?) 

c. Basic training (X = 2.50, sd = 1.29, n = 4) 

d. Nutritional implications of stroke (X = 2.67, sd = 2.08 n ■ 3) 
e- Nutritional implications of heart disease (X = 3.00, sd = 2.65, n 

2. Additional needs 

a. Nutritional well being of total family 

b. Variations 1n food choice of adequate diet 

c. Nutritional needs of pregrancy 

d. Patient education 

£• Community health 
1 ■ Strong needs 

J. Health education (X = 1.67, sd =_.82, n = 6) 

b. Health services administration (X = 1.83, sd = 75, n = 6) 

c. Environmental health (X = 2.00, sd = J39, n = 6) 

d - Health programming 1n the community (X = 2.00, sd = 1.00, n = 5) 

F- Medical technologist 
1 • Strong needs 

a. Current advancesjx" = 1.50, sd = .71, n = 2) 

b. Basic training (X = 3.00, sd = 0.0, n = 2) 

G. Nurse's aide 

1 . Strong needs 

a. Current advances (X = 1.50, sd = .58, n = 4) 

b. Basic training (X = 2.25, sd = .96, n = 4) 

H. Emergency medical training 
1 ■ Strong needs 

a. Current advances (X" = 1.60, sd = .89, n = 4) 

b. Basic training (T = 2.17, sd = .98, n = 6) 

2. Additional needs 

a. Care and transporting patients 

b. Cardiac care 
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Consumers 

A. Stronq neads 

1. Link primary care center to professional medical personnel 
(X » 1.00, sd = 0.0, n = 4) 

2. Pa-ent health education. (X * 1.33, sd = .58, n = 3) 

a. Venereal disease (X = 1 .25, sd = .50, n = 4) 

b. Nutrition (X = 1 . 25, sc = . 50, n = 4) 

c. Dental (X = 1.50, sd = 1.00, n = 4) 

d. Physical exercise (X = 1.50, sd = .58, n = 4) 

3. Health servicesfor heart patients (7^ 1.50, sd = .58, n = 4) 

4. Health services for cancer patients (X = 1 .50, sd = .58, n = 4) 

5. Speech and hearing therapy (X ■ 1.50, sd = 1.00, n = 4) 

6. Family health screening to detect med J cal disorders (J - 1 60, 
sd = .89, n « 5) 

7. Pre-natal health service (X = 1^60, sd = .89, n = 5) 

3. Blood pressure health service (X = 1.60, sd = .55, n = 5) 

9. Consumer health education for children. (X~ = 1.60, sd = .89, n = 5) 

10. Health services for school children (X = 1.50, sd = .89, n = 5) 

11. Program for the elderly QT = 1.75, sd =..96, n = 4) 

12. Preventing mental and emotional_problems QT = 1.75, sd = .96, n = 4) 

13. Simple home health techniques (X = 1.75, sd ■ .50, n = 4) 

14. Home care during illness (X = 1.75, sd_= .96, n = 4) 

15. Programs for individuals with_cancer (X = 1.80, sd = .84, n = 5) 

16. Innoculation health service (X = 1.80, sd = .84, n - 5) 

17. Care of sick and healthy children jX = 1.80, sd ■ 1.30, n = 5) 

18. Innoculation for school children (X = 1.83, sd = .75, n = 6) 

19. Programs for Individuals with diabetes (X = 2JD0, sd = 1.15, n * 4) 

20. Programs forjndl vidua Is with heart disease (X = 2.00, sd = 1 22 n 

21. Alcoholism (X = 2.00, sd = 1.00, n - 5) 

22. Dentistry health services for school children {J = 2.00, sd = 89, 
n = 6) _ 

23. Maternal and child health (X = 2.00, sd » 1.41, n = 5) 

24. Nutrition (X = 2.00, sd - 1.00, n = 5) 

25. Eye and ear testing for school children {J = 2.17, sd = .75, n = 6) 

26. Individuals with nutrition problems (X = 2.20, sd = 1.30, n = 5) 

27. Early childhood health screening (X = 2.20, sd * 1.64, n = 5) 

28. Drug education (X « 2.20, sd = 1.30, n = 5) 

29. Mental and emotional problems_(X = 2.33, sd = .58, n = 3) 

30. Pre- and post-natal mothers (X = 2.40, sd = 1.67, n = 5) 

31. Family reorientation (X = 2.50, sd » .71, n * 2) 

32. Mental and emotional problems of senility (J = 2.50, sd = 1.00, n = 

33. Mental and emotional health services for school children (X = 2 50, 
sd =» 1.38, n =» 6) _ 

34. Post hospital adjustment jX = 2.67, sd » .58, n = 3) 

35. Physical rehabilitation (X = 2.75, sd = .50, n = 4) 

36. Immunization program (T 3 2.80, sd * 1.30, n = 5) 

37. Choosing a doctor (1= 2.80, sd f.1.48, n - 5) 

38. Choosing nonprescription drugs (X_= 3.00, sd » 1.41, n * 5) 

39. Illness and accident prevention (X = 3.00, sd * .71, n » 5) 
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Results of Priority Needs Identification 

The following priority needs were identified: 

1. Access to specialists for diagnostic purposes and information retrieval 

2 ' Sd'rthl^hJJSJi} 0 !! f ° r P h f ic ? a P s > nurses > a^ed health personnel, 
n?,tJ I ho * pita1 Personnel, with emphasis on a degree program for 
nurses, teaching nurses and other health personnel to teach patients 
SI r *] e * s * from h0S Pital, management training for nurses, problem 

?riin?no "SI m I 6 ?*!' ? h 1 ld hea1th scre ening, physical assessment 
training, and disaster training. 

3 * nM?^ health education with emphasis on child development, 

E tlSl 3nd d ! nta1 , hyg1ene by aching health department clients, 
Head Start parents, elementary teachers, and parents^ 

4 " and r 2pdate r0 ° m pr ° Cedures and emergency medical technician training 

5. Training for mental health personnel and speech and hearing therapy. 
Utilization Schedule 

<™ o The P a ^1cipants indicated that public health personnel could be reached 
from 9 am to 3 pm, and that other health personnel could be reached best in the 

5! ; earire;e g ning rc9ramS ^ ^ ° ther Cm * Wn ""^be bro'a cas? R" 

GOVERNMENT 

m^i , S i x . r epresentatiyes of government rated the needs of the Region. The 
Itrv JcS * P 3?;LJI Str1C H tS W6r 5 ^ resented ^ the coordinator of management 
bv a oubilc re ISiSc r, c; nd < a ?4 a ? 1n l Strator - St3te ^vernment was represented 

ment Slso LSlwL T'lV 1 St J nd 3 Senat0r - A p1ann5r for county govern- 
ment also participated in the needs assessment. 

Results of Needs Assessment Ratings 

were .died tolhTm?? ^VS?,^"" 1 " 9 - «■ reeds which 

I. Local development districts 
A. Strong needs 

1. Economic development (1= 1.67, sd » .82, n = 6) 

2. Housing planning (X » 1.67, sd » 1.03, n ■ 6) 

3. Early childhood planning (7= 2.00, sd = .89, n = 6) 

4. Educational planning (X = 2.50, sd = 1.05, n - 6) 

5. Aging (X » 2.67, sd » .82, n - 6) 

6. Manpower planning (J » 2.83, sd * 1.94, n » 6) 
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B. Additional needs 

1. Regional ization (regional cooperation) 

2. Short and long range programming 

3. Project and contract administration 

4. Grantsmanship for local officials 

State, regional, and local planning agencies 

A. Strong needs 

1< Relations between government and community (X" = 1.83, sd 
n = 6) _ 

2. Long range planning (X = 2.33, sd = 1.97, n = 5) 

3. Technical assistance. (X » 2.50, sd = 1.70, n = 6) 

4. Change strategies (X ■ 2.60, sd = 1.14, n = 5) 

B. Additional needs 

1. Effective citizen participation-benefits 

2. Fiscal planning 

3. Parliamentary procedures 

Conwunity development 

A. Strong needs 

1. Cultural activities (Xj= 2.60, sd = 1.14, n = 5) 

2. Contemporary affairs (X = 3.00, sd = 2.00, n = 3) 

B. Additional needs 

1. Educational seminar directed toward the juvenile and 
general public with input from both 

2. Seminar for the general public on how to cope with 
juvenile delinquency 

Local government 

A. Strong needs 

1. Land resource management (J * 1.67, sd - .82, n = 6) 

2. Budgeting and accounting systems (t = 2.83, sd ■ 2.14, n 

B. Additional needs 

1. Professionalism in a political setting 

2. Decision making and decision making tools 
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Results of Priority Nee ds Identification 

The. following priority needs were identified: 

^ ^? S tat duH°c f l0Cal e1ecte ^. a PP°1nted, or hired officials on 
powers, duties, and responsibilities of office. 

2. Community management including fiscal affairs utilitv n no «^ 
and government program information aTTdlrs ' ut1llt * operation, 

3 ' bS?js ty D T a P nn°r ent ^ ludi ?9 b ^ding and housing code, 
Denetits, planning, sanitary landfill, and aesthetics. 

4 ' en°^ment r0blemS iRClUdl ' n9 J * UVeni ' 1e de ^ency and law 
Utilization Schedule 

and elt^l^SWS^^* "g? P " b ] 1c ° ff1c1a,s - cit * »««•". 
durtSS file ftSh tau^ dte^J" the 9enera ' pub,1c " u,d be ""«*:»»t 
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List of People and Addresses Attending AES? Meeting - May 17, 1976 



John D. Fields 

Staff Planner 

Buffalo Trace ADD 

State National Bank Building 

Maysville, Kentucky 41056 

Hike Price 

Public Administration Specialist. 
Gateway ADD 
P. 0. Box 107 

Owingsville, Kentucky 40360 

John 3. Ham 
City Hall 

Morehead, Kentucky 40351 

Cra L. Cline 

2 36 Allen Avenue 

Morehead, Kentucky 40351 

Felici Felice 
Instructional Supervisor 
Mason County Schools 
33 W. 2nd Street 
Maysville, Kentucky 41056 

Roscoe Kelley 

Somerset Community College 
Somerset, Kentucky 42501 

Donald Orvin 

Somerset Community College 
Somerset, Kentucky 42501 

Bob Haney 
General Electric 
Somerset, Kentucky 425C1 

Mike Adams 

Department for Human Resources 
Prestonsburg, Kentucky 41653 

Wendell L. Ford 

Industrial Coordinator 

Region 14 Vocational Education 

P. 0. Box 110 

Somerset , Kentucky 42501 

Frank Barker 

First & Farmers National 3ank 
Somerset, Kentucky 42501 



Reed C. Hall 

Kentucky Utilities Companv 
Somerset, Kentucky 42501 

Maurice LaFollette 
Oakwood Hospital 
Somerset, Kentucky 42501 

John W. Garner 
Oakwood Hospital 
Somerset, Kentucky 42501 

Kermit Grider 
Human Resources Planner 
Lake Cumberland ADD 
P. 0. Box 387 

J ame s t own , Ken t u cky 42629 

John P. Amett 
Chairman 

Magoffin County Board of Education 
Fredville, Kentucky 41430 

Glenn Westbrook 
Communications Specialist 
Cumberland Valley ADD 
Laurel County Courthouse 
London, Kentucky 40741 

Sharon Bush 

Lee County Schools 

Beattyville, Kentucky 41311 

Grady Conley 

Magoffin County Property Evaluator 
Salyersville , Kentucky 41465 

Ralph Coldiron 

Community Development Specialist 

Kentucky River ADD 

P- 0. Box 986 

Hazard, Kentucky 41701 

Martha D. Turner 
Title I Coordinator 
Owsley County Schools 
Booneville, Kentucky 41314 

Jim Ratcliffe 

Prestonsburg Community College 
Prestonsburg, Kentucky 41653 
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Claude Swiney 
Floyd County Planner 
o/cFloyd County Courthouse 
Prestonsburg, Kentucky 4165 3 

Dick Graff 
Regional Planner 
Big Sandy ADD 

Tourist Information Building 
Prestonsburg, Kentucky 41653 

Zana Lou Tout 

Human Resource Secretary 

Gateway ADD 

P. 0. Box 107 

Owingsville, Kentucky 40360 
Jane Baxter 

District Health Department 
Water Street 

Owingsville, Kentucky 40360 
Ann Insko 

Human Resource Planner 
Bluegrass ADD 
160 East Reynolds Road 
Lexington, Kentucky 40503 

Don Hassall, P.E. 

District Management Coordinator 

Bluegrass ADD 

160 East Reynolds Road 

Lexington, Kentucky 40503 

Jim Temp let on 
Executive Director 
Gateway ADD 
P. 0. Box 107 

Owingsville, Kentucky 40360 
Frank Bickel, Director 

Ky. Educational Development, Region IX 
Box 107 

Clearfield, Kentucky 40313 



Elwood Cornett 

Kentucky Vallev Kducat ional Cooperative 

E.D. Region vt] 

P . 0. Box 1118 

325 Broadway 

Hazard, Kentucky 417^1 

Woo drow S t amp e r 

West Liberty, Kentucky 41472 

Alta P. Banks 

Kentucky River District Health Dept. 
South 523 High Street 
Hazard, Kentucky 41701 

Fern G. Hayes 

Kentucky River District Health Dept. 
South 523 High Street 
Hazard, Kentucky 41701 

Ms. Sally New 

Lake Cumberland Medical Center 
Somerset, Kentucky 42501 

Mr. Joe Ball 
Development Specialist 
Somerset Community College 
Somerset , Kentucky 42501 

Mr. Vearl Pennington 
Montgomery County Courthouse 
Mt. Sterling, Kentucky 40353 

The Honorable Harry Hoffman 
Judge of Montgomery County 
Montgomery County Courthouse 
Mt. Sterling, Kentucky 40353 

Dr. Morris Norfleet 
Vice President 
Research and Development 
Morehead State University 
Morehead , Kentucky 40 351 



Audrey Pratt 

Ky. Educational Development, Region XI 
552 Southlake Drive 
Prestonsburg, Kentucky 41653 

Larry Jervis 

Ky. Educational Development Region XI 
552 Southlake Drive 
Prestonsburg, Kentucky 41653 
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Dr. Harold E. Morse 
Dir:.ccr, AESP 

Appalachian Regional Commission 
1666 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20235 



Dr. Nofflet Williams 
Acting Director, RCC 
AESP 

301 Bradley Mail 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, KY 40506 

Ms. Alice Beckman 
AESP RESA Director 
Chautauqua Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services (BOCES) 
Fredonia Stockton Road 
Fredonia, NY 14063 



Mr. Douglas Cross 
AESP RESA Director 

Clinch-Powell Educational Cooperative 
Tazewel 1 , TN 37879 



Mr. Morley Jones 

AESP RESA Director 

Diversified Educational Cooperative, 

Formerly DILEN0WISC0 

1032 Virginia Ave. 

Norton, VA 24272 

Mr. Frank Peto 
AESP RESA Director 
Maryland RESA 
110 Washington Street 
Cumberland, MD 21502 



Mr. Chuck Nickel 
AESP RESA Director 
TARESA 

711 Arcadia Circle 
Huntsville, AL 35801 



The work upon which this publication is based was performeo pursuant to 
Contract #76-1 00C0-3009A-76-C2-0E-0226 with the Appalachian Regional Commission 
under a prime contract between the ARC and the Technical Applications Division 
of the National Institute of Education, Department of Health, Education and 

and nSt"thosrof S HEW P " eSSed ^ pub1ication are tne views of th * Contractor 
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Appalachian Community Service Network 

Tuition Share Plan 



As part of our commitment to "make your system shine/ 1 ACSN announces a 
new Tuition Share Plan for all affiliated cable systems. 

The Tuition Share Plan, beginning January 1, 1982, will provide a $3.00 
payment to affiliated cable operators for every paying participant in an ACSN 
program or course which is viewed on the operator's system. ACSN will continue 
to collect tuition and fees directly from colleges and other institutional affiliates 
and will reimburse cable affiliates the $3.00 per student. 

Here's how it works for you: 

Once you sign a contract to carry ACSN's programming package, well work 
with you to reach new subscribers who have indicated an intense interest in 
educational programming. We will provide you with an Affiliate Aids Packet, 
including ad slicks, art work for bill stuffers, sample news releases, brochures and 
other materials. 



ACSN will also make contact with colleges and universities in your area who 
might like to work with you in offering ACSN college credit programming to your 
subscribers. Then, when vou make contact with the local institution, you can 
discuss ways that you can work together in the promotion of courses to potential 
students. 

The Tuition Share Plan offers a double opportunity to impact your bottom 
line. Your assistance in promotion \nd coordination of ACSN activities in your 
community can provide general subscriber lift and earn you specific tuition 
refunds. 

In addition to the oovious financial benefits which you accrue, your 
cooperation in this innovative approach to lifelong learning assures your community 
the long-tern benefits of the quality programming ACSN provides. 

q Corporate Office 1200 Me^HampsmreAve . NW. Suite 240. WasfuncKon DC 20036 [202] 331-8100 
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ACSN 

Summer Programs 
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ACSN staits rou learning 
all over again! 



Advertising The Small 
Business 

2, 30-minute programs 

A mini-series teaching small 
business proprietors every- 
thing they need to know about 
advertising: how to identify 
potential clientele, determine 
the advertising message, 
select the best media form, 
and communicate the message 
effectively, 

T 3:30 - 4:00 pm, 7 '13 - 7/20 
W r i: 30 - 7:00 am, 7 '14 - 7 21 



American Enterprise 

5, 30-minute programs 

Journey through America's 
past and present with an in- 
depth look at our economic 
system from five separate 
vantage points — land, 
government, people, innova- 
tion and organization. 

Vf 1:10 - 2:00 p<n, S//7 - 8/14 




American Government I 

30, 30-minute programs 

The first of a two-term se- 
quence, this course surveys 
the historical, philosophical 
and economic bases of 
western political systems. 

M/W/r H:30-9:00 am, S/7-H'13 
Sat r t: o0-7:30 am, 6/12-8/14 
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American Government n 

30, 30-minute programs 

Through an analysis of the 
three branches of govern- 
ment, students learn about 
our built-in system of checks 
and balances; how bills are 
drafted and become law and, 
how the government protects 
our constitutional rights. 
This is the second half of the 
two-term sequence. 

M/W/F 9:00-9:30 am, 6/7-8*20 
Sun 6:00-7:30 am, 6/13-8/15 



Arts and Crafts 

16, 30-minute programs £ 

Step-by-step instructions are 
provided for a wide variety 
of arts and crafts including 
candlemaking, macrame, 
decoupage and silkscreening. 

Vf thru F 7:00-7:30 am, 7/5-7/26 



A Better Way 

24, 30-minute programs 

A magazine format covering 
a wide range of subjects 
tfhich affect our daily lives 
including nutrition, health, 
home gardening and the 
economy. 



T 11:30 ■ 
Th 3:00 



12 Voon, 7/20 - 12/28 
3 30 pm, 7/22 - 12/30 
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The Bible as Literature 

2, 30-minute programs 

This program weaves to- 
gether paintings, sculpture, 
music and drama to re-enact 
the stories of the Bible. 



W 1: U) - j : :)0 nm, 
F 1:00 - 1:30 pm, 



in 
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Bluegrass Banjo Level I 

10, 30-minute programs 

Banjo pickers are directly 
involved with the process of 
mastering the exercises and 
songs. Learn such favorites 
as "Mountain Dew" and "I 
Saw the Light/ 1 

r , ..i-2 1:30 am, 6 '15 - 8 - 17 
F i>:30 - 7:00 am, 6 'IS - <? '20 



* * Case Studies in Small 
' Jt Business 

10, 30-minute 
ft programs 

Investigate the principles of 
small business management 
through a first-hand look at 
businesses representing a 
variety of management tech- 
niques. Topics common to all 
businesses —management, 
marketing and finance — are 
emphasized. 

T-Vh 2:30-3:00 pm, 6 15-7 15 
Sun / 1:30- 12:30 nm, 6 '20-7 'IS 



Come Alive! 

6, 30-minute programs 

Feel confident when making 
a career or life change. This 
series tells you where to look 
for unadvertised jobs; offers 
tips on resume writing; and 
helps you develop career/ 
decision-making models. 

T 6:30 - 7:00 pm, 7/6 - 8/10 
Th 3:30 - 4:00 pm, 7/8 - * /2 



A Common Tongue 

2, 30-minute programs 

See how American and ethnic 
words and expressions have 
enriched the English language. 

/' w 30 - l 1:00 .vn, *' 15 - 6 22 
I'M 'V 7 J - ».»■.>;? n rr», >> ],'-'» J -J 



Consultation 

19, 30-minute programs 

Nationally-known health 
experts discuss causes, 
symptoms, treatment and 
prevention of various ail- 
ments in lay terminology. 

r J:tJ>0 - 2:30 pm, 5 18 - 9 21 
F 10:00 - 10:30 am, 5 22 - P 24 



Cookin 1 Cajun 

15, 30-minute programs 

Featuring Louisiana's 
gourmet-humorist, Justin 
Wilson, this series shows 
practical methods of cooking 
famous Cajun recipes. Quail 
in a bag, bar-b-que crabs and 
stuffed cucumbers are among 
the many delightful dishes 
served. 

r 3:00 - 3:30 pm.fi 15 - 9 21 
F 12:00 - 12:30 pm, o 18 - 9 24 



Coping with Kids 

12, 30-minute programs <5c 
3, 60-minute seminars 

Analyze the discipline and 
communication problems that 
adults encounter with young 
people; learn conflict resolu- 
tion skills that can be utilized 
in both classroom and home 
settings. 

Vf/W 11:00-11:30 ojn, 7/i4-8/2 
T/Th 1:00-1:30 pm, 7'lS-8/3 



Countries <5c Peoples 
10, 30-minute programs 

Travel from the deserts of 
Jordan to the archaeological 
ruins of Greece. Discover 
the lasting influence of the 
Mediterranean region on our 
own religion, philosophy and 
culture. 

Vf thru F 3:30-9:00 am, 5'24-n I 



Dial A-l-c-o-h-o-1 

4, 30-minute programs 

Straight talk about alcohol 
abuse and how it affects the 
body. 

Sun 7:00 - H:00 am, 5/30 - 6/6 
F 2:30 - 3:00 pm, S/2I - 6/1 1 



A Different Understanding 

5, 30-minute programs 

Designed for teachers or 
parents of learning disabled 
children, this series illus- 
trates how misunderstanding 
a child's learning difficulties 
can cause serious emotional 
problems. The show discusses 
improvements in assessment 
and recent changes in pro- 
grams and services. 

T 7:30 - 8:00 am, S'lS - 7'13 
F 10:30 - 11:00 am, 8/18 - 7/16 



Dimensions in Science: 
Chemistry & Physics 

12, 30-minute programs 

An exciting series exploring 
these physical sciences and 
how they relate to our day- 
to-day lives. 

Th 12:30 - 1:00 pm, 5/13 - 7/29 
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The Economics Exchange 

6, 30-minute programs 

Elementary teachers are 
trained for economics and 
consumer education; various 
concepts and c * r ategies are 
discussed. 

r Th 10:30-11:00 am, 7 6-7 27 
W/F 3:30-4:00 pm, 7 7-7 23 



Every Four Years 

3, 60-minute programs 

A conversational study of the 
American presidency during 
the mid-twentieth century 
with particular attention to 
public expectations and social 
limitations. 

F 10:30 - 1 1:30 am, 5'2H -6/11 
Sat 9:00 - 10:00 am, 5 '29 - $'12 



Fast Forward 

16, 30-minute programs 

Fast-breaking technological 
developments are "humanized" 
by showing how inventions 
enrich rather than destroy 
our lives. 

Th 2:00 - 2:30 pm, 5 13 - S- 26 



Flexible Reading 

8, 30-minute programs 

This series teaches different 
reading speeds, methods and 
strategies for various kinds 
of reading matter. Emphasis 
is placed on "real world" 
materials such as non-fiction 
books, articles and textbooks. 

M/W 10:30-11:00 am, 5/24-6 '16 
Sim 10:00-11:00 am, 5 '30-6/20 



Footsteps 

30, 30-minute programs 

Everyday situations and 
problems that parents face 
when rearing children are 
examined in an entertaining 
and educational format. 

Vf thru F 7:00-7:30 am, 5'10-6 / 18 



From Jump Street 

13, 30-minute programs 

This series traces the path of 
black entertainment fporn the 
pace-setting performances of 
Biliie Holliday and Louis 
Armstrong to the contem- 
porary sounds of Stevie 
Wonder and George Benson. 

r 'hru !■ 7:30-H:00 am t S 18-6 '8 



The Heart of 
Teaching 

5, 1 5-minute 
programs ic 
I, 30-minute 
program 

Open-ended 
dra natizations, 
focusing on the 
frustrations of 
teaching, help instructors 
understand themselves and 
their responses to their pro- 
fessional lives. 

Vf 6:30-6-45 or 7:00 am, 7 '19-8 '23 
Th 8:00-8:15 or %:30 am, 7 22-8 26 



Home Accessories 

34, 30-minute programs 

Learn the basic techniques 
and skills to make pillows, 
candle holders, macrame pot 
hangers, tablecloths, and 
many other home and gift 
items. 

Vf thru F 6:00-6:30 am, 6/7-7 22 
Vf W 3:30-1:00 pm. 6 14-9 1 



The House of Man 

2, 30-minute programs 

Reveals the problems that 
have resulted from the popu- 
lation explosion: housing and 
food shortages, industrial 
waste and exploitation of 
natural resources. Special 
attention is given to conser- 
vation and technological 
discoveries that can safe- 
guard the future. 

M 10:00 - 10:30 am. 5/24 - 5/31 
Sun 9:00 - 9:30 am, 5/30 - 6/6 
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Integration of Children with 
Special Needs in a Regular 
Classroom 

10, 30-minute programs 

This series emphasizes 
practical techniques for 
assessing and treating 
differences in children's 
learning development. 

T 9:30 - 10:00 am, 6 15 - 8 17 
F 1 1:00 - I 1.30 am, 6 18 - * 20 



Jobs: Seeking, 
Finding, Keeping 

16, 20-minute 
programs 

Job-finding 
techniques and 
strategies are 
simplified in 
this career 
education series. 

Vf thru F 7:00-7:30 an, 9 2-8 '23 



Learning Through Play 

4, 30-minute programs 

This series allows teachers, 
parents, daycare workers and 
others to observe the develop- 
ment of cmldren through 
play, from infancy to the 
pre-teens. 

T 6:30 - 7.00 am, 6/7 - 6 '29 
rh 10:30 - 1 1:00 am, 6 10 - 7 '1 



Living Tomorrow 

19, 30-minute programs 

The latest trends in health, 
medicine, energy, technology 
and science are related to 
our everyday lives. 

Vf thru F 6:00-6:30 am, 7 26-H 19 



All times lilted are Eastern 
Standard. Only two delivery- 
times per program are listed. 
fri some cases, a program 
may be offered more (or less) 
than twice 'week. Check 
with your local cable system 
for the delivery times in your 
area. 



Loosening The Grip: A 
Survey of Alcohol Information 

11, 30-minute programs Sc 
4, 60-minute seminars 

An exploration of the effects 
of alcohol on individuals, 
families and the community. 
The physical and emotionaf 
effects of alcohol; its treat- 
ment and prevention, are 
discussed. 

\f IV 10:00-10:30 am. 6 I i-H t 
T rh 12:00-12:10 nm. 6 15-1 3 



Making It Count: An 
Introduction to Computers 
and Their Applications 

23, 30-minute programs 

A practically-oriented course 
in computer principles pro- 
viding a broad over view of 
data processing c< ncepts. 
Computer applicf tions and 
system analysis are key 
focus. 

M/W'F 8:00-3:30 am, 6, 14-S 4 
Sat 7:30-9:00 am. 6 19-8/7 




Marketing Perspectives 

30, 30-minute programs 

The fundamentals of mar- 
keting and its applications in 
business operations. Special 
atten f ion is given to marketing 
variables and research, con- 
sumer issues, product concerns, 
distribution, promotion, 
government regulations and 
pricing. 

Vf IV 'F 7:30-8:00 am, «.'7-jj 13 
Sun 7:30-9:00 am, 6 12- .1 14 
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Meaning in Modern Painting 

2, 30-minute progra ms 

The works of contemporaries 
are con f rasted with Medieval 
and Renaissance masters to 
demonstrate why modern art 
should not replicate physical 
reality. Viewers develop an 
understanding and apprecia- 
tion of modern painting. 

Vf 1 1:00 - : 1:30 am, 5 24 - ,5 31 
IV }0:00 - 10:10 am, 5 26 - 6/2 



Modern Supervisory 
Techniques 

6, 30-minute programs 

Aimed at supervisors and 
middle management, this 
series teaches the skills and 
techniques needed to perform 
daily management responsi- 
bilities. 

If IV 3:30 - 4:00 pm, 5 24 - 6 9 
T/Th 2:30 - 3:00 pm, 5/25 - 6/10 





NASA 

4, 30-minute programs 

This series explores aviation 
today and tomorrow. 

W 1:00 - 1:30 pm, 5/19 - 6/9 



Barents as Partners 

3, 30-minute programs 

A series illustrating how 
parents can help their 
children develop reading and 
thinking skills. 

T 1:00 ' 1:30 pm, 5/18 - 6/1 
Sun 8:30 - 9:00 am, 5/23 - 6/6 




Planning a New Business 
1, 30-minute program 

Professionals offer 
practical advice on planning 
and starting a new business or, 
on taking over an existing 
business. 

T 3:30 - 4:00 pm, ? 6 

Sun 10:00 - 10:30 am, 7 18 



Poetry Alive 

5, 15-minute programs 

This series emphasizes the 
power of communicating 
through poetry. 

W 6:45 - 7:00 am, 7/19 - 3/16 
Th 8: 15 - 8:30 am, 7/22 - 8/19 



Prime Time 

4, 30-minute 
programs 



,0 



Learning to welcome and 
enjoy the personal changes 
that occur during the later 
years of life are the goals of 
this program. 



Sat 7:00 - 7:30 am, 5/15 - 6/5 
Sun 6:00 - 6:30 am, 5 '16 - 6/6 



Reading Comprehension 

10, 30-minute programs 

Designed for both teachers 
and parents, this course pro- 
vides learning techniques 
useful when helping children 
improve their reading ability. 

W/HVF 10:30-11:00 am, 8/16-9 6 
Vf thru F 7:00-7:30 am, 6-21-7 2 



Simple Gifts: Teaching the 
Gifted & Talented 

12, 30-minute programs ic 
3, 60-minute seminars 

This course introduces the 
important concepts, methods 
and techniques concerning 
classroom instruction of 
gifted children. 

Vf/tV 12:00-12:30 pm, 6/14-8/4 
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Southern Folklore 

12, 30-minute programs 

Viewers broaden their appreci- 
ation and enjoyment of souther 
culture when all facets — 
art, music, folklore, food — 
are portrayed in these enter- 
taining and informative pro- 
grams. 

\f thru F 1:30-10:00 am, r ) 21-* 4 
T Th 9:30-10:00 am, 6/8-6, 10 



Speed Learning — The Art of 
Reading 

9, 30-minute programs 

This course explores the 
entire reading-thinking- 
learning process. 

Participants learn how 
to organize their 
thinking; focus on subject 
matter; and, adapt their 
reading rate according to 
content for quick reading 
and learning. 

T 8:00-8:30 am, 6/22-8/17 
Sun 10:30-11:00 am, 6/27-8/22 



Spoonful of Lovin' 

5, 30-minute programs 

This series covers everything 
that home day care providers 
need to know about starting a 
day care center: childhood 
development, discipline, first 
aid and safety and daily 
activity plans for children. 

W 6:30 - 7:00 am, 6/9 - 7H 

Th 11:00 - 11:30 am, 6 10 - 7,'S 



The Story of Radiation 

10, 15-minute programs 

What is radiation? What are 
the biological effects and can 
we control them? These and 
other questions about radia- 
tion, its safety and uses, are 
answered in this series. 

Th 1:00 - 1:30 pm, S'13 - S/10 
Sat 8:00 - 8:30 am, 5/15 - 6/12 



— Strategies 
4 4^ of Effective 
*<J Teaching 

> ■'" 8, 30-minute 
programs 



Entertaining presentations 
acquaint educators with basic 
strategies for getting stu- 
dents' attention, motivating 
them and increasing classroom 
participation. 

T Th 2:30-3:00 pm, 7 20-8 12 
Sun 11:30-12:30 pm, " 25-8 15 



Talking Films 

36, 30-minute programs 

See how movies are made; 
learn the techniques that 
writers, cameramen and > 
directors apply for A 
dramatic and special • 
effects, 

M thru F 11:30-12 Moon, 
5/24-7 13 




Tomorrow's Families 

30, 30-minute programs 

This series explores the im- 
plications and responsibilities 
of parenthood. 

Vf/lV 12:30 - 1:00 pm, 6/7 - 9/1$ 
T'Th 8:30 - 9:00 am, 6/8 - 9 '16 

Voyage: Career/Life Planning 

30, 30-minute programs 

This series shows actual 
students in career planning 
workshops, and individuals in 
a variety of work settings, 

M/W/F 9:30-10:00 am, 6/7-8/20 

The Working Scries 

4, 20-minute programs 

'TfcV\ Through dramatizations and 
WA interviews > young people get a 
fj preview of the business world 
m } :J and acquire basic information 
on getting and keeping a job. 

Sat 6:30 - 7:00 cm, 5/15 - 6/5 
M 1:00 - 1:30 pm, 5/17 - 6/7 



The World in Your Kitchen 

13, 30-minute programs 

This series guides you 
through the creation of 13 
different international dishes. 

M 3:30 - 4:00 pm, ,"5 - 8'23 
Th 9:30 - 10:00 am, 7/8 - 9 30 

Your Diet 

6, 15-minute programs 

This series explains how speci- 
fic foods affect our health. 
Advice on correcting poor 
health habits is emphasized. 

* 11:00-11:30 am, 5/26-6/9 
Th 10:00-10:30 am, 5/27-6/10 

Real Estate Action Line 

19, 30-minute programs 

Join real estate consultant 
H.I, "Sonny" Bloch as he 
explores all facets of the 
Real Estate Industry. 

r 2:00 - 2:30 pm, 5/18 - 9/21 
F 10:00 - 10:30 am, 5/21 - 9/24 
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Appalachian Community Service Network 

1200 New Hampshire Ave, NW 
Suite 240 

Washington, D.C^ 20036 
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Appalachian Community Service Network 



ACSN - NEEDS SURVEY 



Organization/Division: 



Contact Individual: 



Position: 



Telephone No.: 



The following general questions are designed to help ACSN learn more about 
industry training and delivery needs. The results will be used to helo structure our 
program offerings and to help increase our ability to provide a program delivery 
mechanism to industry. All replies will be kept confidential; we will provide a 
summary of user replies to you on request. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

1. What are the primary types of training programs used by your 
organization? Is a list or catalog of those programs produced by your 
organization available? What outside sources of training materials, if any, do 
you utilize? 



2 . Does your organization utilize video-based training programs to any 
extent? Do you have any existing programs which could be adapted to a 
video-based format (live or preproduced video delivery)? 
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3. Do existing video-based programs used by your organization have 
accompanying materials, such as course outlines, tests, etc., included as part 
of the instructional package? 



4. Is your organization assessing or considering any alternate forms of 
program delivery, such as satellite distribution? If so, what questions do you 
have regarding such delivery? 



5. Regarding your current training program delivery, (a) what type of 
interaction occurs between participants and content experts, and (b) are 
participants typically concentrated in a relatively few sites, or distributed in 
widely scattered sites? 



Please forward this form and any additional comments or questions to: 

ACSN 

1200 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Suite 240 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Attention: H. Schlenker 
(202) 331-8100 
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February 19, i 9S2 
Appalachian Community Service Network 



FRngl^jSfT LY ASKED QUESTIONS ON VIDEO TELECONFER ENCING 



H ow much does a "typical" video teleconference cost ? 

There is no such thing as a "typical" video teleconference. Cosi" can vary 
greatly, depending upon delivery formats, ground networks and oiher 
characteristics. In this discussion we are specifically addressing one-way 
video, two-way audio teleconferencing via satellite, and costs have been 
isolated into key components to arrive at estimates. These components and 
their estimated costs are: 



<i- Pr^^ram Development 

As with a conventional meeting, this area includes development of 
program material, script, graphics, scheduling of participants, moderator, 
and accompanying written materials for teleconference remote sites; in 
essence, this area involves all programmatic arrangements necessary to 
be completed prior to the day of the event. The cost for this component 
may be very little, if the content and script already exist (such as for 
some pre-produced training courses), or can require as much as $15,000 to 
$25,000 or more in planning efforts to develop the program format and 
content. If pre-produced video portions must be developed for the 
teleconference to enhance content and add to variety of format, 
sufficient lead time and funds must be allocated to produce such material. 



b. Program Origination 

This component refers to the actual facility where the video signal from a 
teleconference originates. The facility may be a full television produc- 
tion studio if extensive services and production capability are requ.red, or 
may be a simpler, less expensive teleconference meeting room when 
extensive studio capability is not required. A full service television studio 
offers superior picture quality and technical effects capability whereas a 
teleconference meeting room would generally provide only the facilities 
required to display persons or documents in a fixed meeting format. The 
costs for a full production studio normally fail in the range of $^00 to 
$700 per hour for basic services such as control room, cameras, studio, 
and crew; additional services such as editing are available on a per hour 
basis. A minimum of four studio hours should be planned for a 90 to 120 
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minute live video conference. Any highly elaborate set design requires 
even nnore set-up time. Costs for a teleconference meeting room are 
considerably less than the full studio hourly rate, and normally are 
charged for only the actual elapsed time of the conference, 

Uplink/Transmission 

This component includes the transmission of the video/audio signal from 
the origination facility (studio or meeting room) through an "uplink'* 
(satellite transmission facility) to a "transponder" (signal relay element in 
a communications satellite). Representative costs for this service are aj 
follows: 

Uplink/Transponder 

$500/hour (SATCOM IIIR) 
$600/hour (WESTAR I) 



Network Configuration 

The ground 'network' for a video teleconference refers to the locations 
where the conference signal will be received. Sites must be located in or 
connected to facilities equipped with satellite receive terminals. The 
actual site usually requires a TV viewing monitor and a telephone (for 
interaction with the originating studio). If the conference signal is made 
available to the public (i.e., to any location such as a cable operator or 
local television station that wants to receive and retransmit the signal), 
the conference is referred to as an "open" conference. If the telecon- 
ference signal is targeted to a specific audience and delivered to specific 
locations or frieeting sites, the conference is referred to as a "closed" 
conference. The cost to set up a network is: 

* The cost of staff time necessary to contact cable operators/local 
television stations and find meeting locations. (This cost may be 
$5,000-$15,000 for a typical conference.) 

* Any fees required by a host organization for providing meeting 
location. (Such fees may range from $100-$ 1500 per site). 

Some teleconference services offer pre-arrahged fixed locations for video 
teleconferences. One such service, the HINET Network offered by 
Holiday Inn, offers over two hundred locations for teleconferencing. 
Other ground locations can often be arranged using cable operator or 
public television stations. Transportable earth stations for use in virtually 
any location can be rented in most cities at a cost of $800 - $1000 per 
day. 




For advanced audio interaction, an audio "bridge" may be necessary to 
provide constant two-way interactive audio capability. The cost of this 
service is approximately $3,000 for a ten-site network, including 
equipment and telephone charges. It should be pointed out that use of 
such audio equipment can be used very eflectively for high - qualitv 
audio-only conferences, and should always be considered as one 
communications option. If it is necessary for participants to call in 
questions or responses to a central location in a video conference, a 
simple collect call-in or use of an '800' number is also possible at a lower 
net cost. 

Finally, if total security of transmission is required, scrambling equipment 
can be obtained, with costs for this service often in excess of 
$2000/location. 

CONCLUSION: Each of the above components must be carefully reviewed in 
order to determine the cost of a teleconference. As a general rule, a live 
video teleconference of 90 to 120 minutes with ten interactive sites will cost a 
minimum of $20,000 and can cost up to $60,000-$70,000 if extensive pre- 
production materials, special sets, and pre-set groun' locations are used. 



What are the factors involved in planning a teleconference and how much time 
is needed for planning and implementation ? 

This question has two parts: (l) one concerning "factors" (some of which have 
been touched on above); and (2) one concerning time and scheduling. 

The key factors in teleconferencing are similar to those in planning any 
meeting, yet with an essential difference. Adapting a meeting format to 
television requires planning for production. Consideration must be given to 
camera shots, timing, sets, lighting, on-camera talent of participants, etc. — 
basically, how to visualize the meeting and its key ideas. Of course, the 
meeting must be planned to include a logical format of content, panel 
participants, and audience involvement. 

With regard to a teleconference audience, there are important points to 
consider. Who are the interested individuals or organi?ations out in the field? 
How are the interested user organizations structured? What decision 
processes do they use and who will make the decision to participate? How 
autonomous are the remote/local groups? What support materials do they 
need in order to have meaningful participation and who will distribute these 
materials? All of these factors affect the development of the teleconference, 
since local involvement and site participation are essential to the development 
of a successful conference. 

The time required for planning ana implementation depends on your objective. 
For a very simple application between two cities equipped with conferencing 
facilities, you might decide to hold a teleconference in the morning and be 
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'cm" m : n e alte-moon. For a multi-site interactive conference with hundreds 
of participants more planning and control are essential. Minimum time-lines 
for developing teleconference components are: (Da month for developing the 
script, (2) six to eight weeks to coordinate the network, and (3) one week to 
pia *he production and transmission. These are ''typical" time-lines, and 
:;::en must be increased due to complexity of a particular conference. 

How is programming developed, located, and selected ? 

Programming is best developed by communications professionals with a p --ven 
track record. Avoid the temptation to "do it yourself." The basic rule holds 
that "you get what you pay for." Programming to suit your special needs can 
be located by catalog/library searches, contacting producers or by checking 
with organi?ations related to specific content areas. Such programming should 
always be selected with specific goals and target audiences in mind. 

What are the benefits to the organization ? 

The most Irequently mentioned benefit of video teleconferencing is reduced 
travel expenditure; yet better management and imoroved internal 
communications are benefits that can also result from the appropriate use of 
teleconferencing. Each organization must examine itself or consult a 
professional to determine potential benefits of this communications tool, and 
how it can best serve their needs. 



5. How are the sites selected ? 

There are two basic criteria in selecting sites: 

L How large is the target audience at each site? 

2. How can they be reached in the most convenient manner with a video 
signal? 

Sites are normally connected to or co-located with a satellite receive antenna; 
as mentioned earlier, this may be achieved by cabie distribution, portable 
downlink equipment, or other means. 

6. What are the criteria for selecting a telecommunications subcontractor ? 

First, determine your own organization's resources and needs; then present a 
consistent statement of your teleconference requirements to potential 
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contractors. As in any solicitation process, carefully assess the experience, 
approach, suggestions, and proposed costs of the contractors. 

As teleconference production is a new field, ask for references and check 
them out; the good subcontractors will have an established track record. 



When is a t eleconference appropriate and when is another form of 
communications better ? " 

When you want to meet with a group of persons in the next office, video 
teleconferencing is not the answer. However, when you want to meet with a 
large group of remotely dispersed individuals, video teleconferencing may be 
more appropriate and less expensive than a national conference in one location 
attended by many representatives in person. Teleconferencing can offer more 
centralized control of a meeting; on the other hand, if an organization's goal is 
to teach a precise physical skill, such as operating a metal lath, then a hands- 
on training session is essential and teleconferencing can augment, not replac* 
sucn instruction. As a bottom line, video teleconferencing is most appropriate 
when used to deliver live or pre-produced video material from one location to 
many widely dispersed locations, with a planned means for participants to 
interact with each other and/or a content expert. 



Wnat other satellite deliv ery methods are available for r^liwrv Q f proerarn 
material? ~ e — 13 

Video teleconferencing as described in the above questions refers to live 
delivery of program material, often on a one-time only basis. For other 
applications where regular delivery of pre-produced programs such as video 
telecourses is required, other forms of satellite delivery may be appropriate in 
order to reach user locations or. a recurring basis. ACSN, which delivers a 
daily program schedule by satellite and cable television to over 1.5 million 
homes, schools, and businesses across the United States, offers an economical 
means of delivering both video teleconferences and recurring video programs 
such as telecourses to a wide varietv of user locations. 
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SATELLITE CIRCUIT 
January 1981 



The ACSN Gives a Lesson 
in Practical 'How-To' 
Programming 
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Since the Appalachian Community Service Network 
became an independent corporation in October 1980 
the public service cable TV programmer has grown 
appreciably in size and scope. Aided by various gov- 
ernment agencies, the organization now delivers 
educational, self-help and general informational pro- 
grams to almost half a million subscribers. 

ACSN began in the early 1970/s as a government 
project, the network designed to bring educational 
programming to teachers in rural Appalachia. With 
the success of the project noted and the emergence of 
communication satellites imminent, ACSN secured 
transponder time on SATCOM I. Now, one year after 
that move, ACSN distributes 64 hours per week of 
programming to cable systems throughout the coun- 
try. 

ACSN's programming thrust is in three areas: 
jander graduate and graduate courses for college 
credit; continuing education and professional devel- 
opment seminars and workshops; and general inter- 
est community service programming. 

Workshops for professional development have 
been particularly popular. Recently, such programs 
as "Living Heart", featuring Dr. Michael DeBakey 
discussing heart disease and bypass surgery; a con- 
sumer education workshop including Ralph Nader as 



Dr. Harold Morse. President of ACSN (left), greeting Shirley 
Hufstedler. U.S. Secretary Of Education at the President '< 
Salute To Education Week, in May 1980. 



a panelist; and a cardiopulmonary resuscitation 
seminar have attracted thousands of viewers. The 
popularity if these shows has been greatly enhanced 
by the use of toll-free numbers allowing listeners to 
call in and discuss questions or problems with pro- 
gram leaders. 

Teleconferencing as a communications tool has 
become an important part of ACSN's programming 
schedule. Among the conferences produced and dis- 
tributed by ACSN have been live telecasts of the 
United States Conference of Mayors in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, last June; a speech by U.S. Secretary of Edu- 
cation Shirley Hufstedler to the annual conference of 
the American Council on Education in San Fran-_ 
cisco; and the very recent "Extension Teleconferenc- 
ing in the 80's" program for U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture extension workers in some sixty sites 
throughout the country. 

ACSN's credo has always been to assist rural 
communities in providing helpful instructional tele- 




Consumer Advocote Balph Nader presiding at one of 
ACSN's frequent workshops. 
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VIDEO SPORTS NETWORK . . . 



FIELDS A WINNING TEAM IN 
LOCAL W SPORTS 
PROGRAMMING 



Video Sports Network has come a long way down the 
cab! ? TV track in its first year of programming. This 
group professionals has shown how local sports 
covwiMge can be most effectively packaged and pro- 
duced for home TV viewing via satellite. 

VSN began operations in February of 1980 and 
has been distributing taped playbacks of Auburn 
University football games on Tuesday nights, and the 
University of Mississippi on Wednesday nights. In 
addition to their 2 2-game football season schedule, 
VSN offered over 59 hours of basketball to its viewers 
. in the month of December alone, as well as an excit- 
ing assortment of other sporting fare. 

Combining innovative marketing and imagina- 
tive production ideas, VSN. which subleases Show- 
time's transponder No. 16 on RCA Americom's SAT- 
COM I satellite, has built up a weekly viewing audi- 
ence of over one million cable television households. 
With the assistance of four-camera, slow-motion, 
instant-replay techniques. VSN has proved its ability 
to bring exciting blow-by-blow coverage with net- 
work quality production. 

VSN's rapid growth is partly attributable to the 
network cable company's ability to successfully 
negotiate live' basketball rights with the South East- 
ern Conference teams. Starting in January. 1981. the 
network is planning a 7-night a weekjchedule, 
featuring mainly 'live* action sports, with some of the 
best South Eastern. Metro and Sunbelt basketball 
teams, including Kentucky, Louisville and Univer- 
sity of No. Carolina at Charlotte, as well as top-level 
football contenders. There will also be a sports 
wrap-up show on Friday nights, as well as frequent 
special replays of NCAA classics. 

Bill Cooke. President of Video Sports Network, 
explains his own views of the sports explosion and 
his company's response to a growing demand. 
"America's fanatical lovel affair with sports is get- 
ting more intense every year and the South Eastern 
region is no laggard in this respect. We have built a 
loyal, enthusiastic audience and a rapidly respond- 
ing number of cable system affiliates. We are in a 
unique service, in one of the most dynamic growth 
industries in the world. Cable television is growing 
and sports interest is grooving. At VSN. we've simply 
put the two together." 

Video Sports Network, which is headquartered 
in Columbus. Georgia, has made quite an impact 
with its coverage of local, state and regional sports 
events. A particularly popular feature of its pro- 
gramming line-up has been a number of sports talk 
shows, such as a live, half-hour phone-in show 
hosted by VSN's Scott Miller, broadcast Monday 



through Thursday nights. Bill Cooke explains audi- 
ence response this way: "There is nothing like audi- 
ence participation — when it comes to sports, every- 
one likes to think they are part of the action and 
voicing an opinion relative to his favorite player, 
team or game, makes a viewer feel he is part of the 
entire sports fraternity. It is this feeling of belonging 
to the sports world to say nothing of the VSN 'team' 
that we try to encourage. Our future growth and au- 
dience fidelity may well depend on it." 

If 1980 has indeed been as successful a year for 
VSN as it sounds, the improved coverage for 1981 can 
hardly fail to spell victory, whichever team you're 
rooting for! 



Bill Cooke, Presi- 
dent o/ Video Sports 
Network. 
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World famous heart surgeon Dr. Michael DeBakey conducted one of the iperioJ workshops forACShTg vi 



vision to meet their individual viewers' needs. Public 
wvice programming of the kind ACSN provides re- 
quires specialized preparation and customized for- 
matting in order to achieve its objectives. Subjects 
such as How to raise a Child. Insulating your Home, 
and Building a Small Business, bring helpful infor- 
mation to thousands of people who can turn this 
knowledge into practical use with significant benefit 
to their daily lives. 



The non-proa^ network, which leases its time 
from RCA on Transponder 16 of RCA Am eri corn's 
SATCOM I satellite, is fast becoming a cable industry 
institution in its own right. Dr. Harold Morse, presi- 
dent of ACSN. thinks the network's rapid growth is a 
healthy sign for the future. "People appreciate the 
change of pace that ACSN programming offers them. 
What we're learning very quickly is that there is also 
a place for instructional and self-help programming.' 
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CHICAGO . . . CHICAGO 



it's a wonderful CTO 



Good service and maintenance are bywords of the 
RCA Americom satellite rivate line circuit opera- 



Chuck Me/inauskas. 
Manager of RCA 
A men corn's Chicago 
CTO (background) 
checking over a client 
order with John 
Chekctis. Communica- 
tions Technician. 
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•rs' circuits, whether they 
aile, is but the beginning 
lcations system. If the 
and are inadequately 
•v and effort can be 

telecommunications 
as, is particularly 



tion. Installation of cus 
be voice-grade, data or 1 
of a satisfactory telecor 
circuits do not perfonr 
serviced, a lot of time, 
wasted. 

RCA Americom' 

Office (CTO). in Chic .... - , 

proud of its record, both in technical terms as well as 
in client relations. With a relatively small crew of 
seven technicians, one secretary and a manager, this 
installation services the whole of Chicago and sur- 
rounding territory. Each technician is a well-rrmded 
expert, highly experienced in both inside and outside 
operations. In addition to his expertise at all types of 
circuitry installation, he is involved in preparation 
and layout of all original specifications, testing of 
new and already operating circuits, dealing with 
other common carrier engineering staff members 
when necessary and maintenance of all customer cir- 
cuits in every phase of their operation. 
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The Chicago CTO is one of a network of seven 
such installations covering the United States, the 
others being situated in Atlanta, Camden, Houston, 
Los Angeles, New York City and San Francisco. Each 
CTO maintains constant vigilance in the areas of en- 
gineering support and maintenance of customer 
transmission circuitry within their own territory. 
The high standards of expertise displayed in Chicago 
—are echoed throughout the entire Americom system. 
In addition to planning and implementation of new 
point-to-point satellite transmission systems for their 
customers, each CTO is linked to the Central Cus- 
tomer Service Center at RCA Americom headquarters 
in Princeton. New Jersey. Customers with questions 
or problems concerning their circuits can dial a toll- 
free 800 number and get an immediate response from 
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the Princeton office; the Customer Service Center re- 
lays the pertinent location information and other de- 
tails of the inquiry to the CTO in the specific geog- 
raphic area involved. 

Chuck Melinauskas. Manager of the Chicago 
CTO, is always eager to expand on his organization's 
modus operandi. "When this office began operations 
in October, 1976, we had a crew of four technicians, 
one manager and just 30 clients. With the expansion 
of our customer list, today we have about 1900 cir- 
cuits all told. The demand has involved not only an 
increase in personnel but an ever-growing need for 
more sophisticated electronics hardware support. I 
consider our crew of telecommunications experts the 
best in the industry, and we also have the finest qual- 
ity equipment available to help them do the job. Our 
people have to turn their hand to any emergency that 
may arise, anywhere in the territory at any time of 
day.** Chuck adds with conviction, "In a highly com- 
petitive business such as this, one cannot afford to be 
anything less than first class in every area of techni- 
cal advice, service and support." 

Chuck amplified the truth of his hardware claim 
when he added, "We have installed the very best 
components to interface with both our own as well as 
other manufacturers' equipment at the CTO as well 
as at the client end. Upon completion of the initial 
installation, by use of a tone oscillator and other 
equipment, a circuit acceptance test is conducted to 
ensure that all interface components are working 
properly. Not until the tieline end-to-^d testing is 
satisfactorily completed, is the system .urned over to 
the client for their testing and approval. Any ques^ 
tions can readily be acted upon by the client's ready 
access to the toll-free 800 number. 

"Our back-up system also includes signalling 
modulators, multiplexers, companders and echo can- 
cellers. Echo cancellers, which help to eliminate the 
old problem of 'clipping' and echo on satellite 
voice-grade circuits, are now standard equipment on 
all new installations. In addition, we have five test- 
bands for monitoring and every customer is wired 
into our test equipment. We can therefore provide a 
reliable, daylong control and repair service, seven 
days a week. This has become an essential part of our 
overall customer service operation." 

With such a highly integrated and professional 
organization to rely on, one might consider that 
Chuck Melinauskas* life is just routine. Chuck, how- 
ever, will quickly dispel this notion. "We maintain a 
state of constant vigilance. Our customers come first 
and we have a responsibility to perform on the high- 
est level of service at all times. This means keeping 
abreast of improved technology and ahead of the 
market on the human relations level. Without a large 
dose of both these ingredients, we would be unable to 
declare with such firm conviction — We are the best' 
in the business'*! 
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Cablevision Article, 1980 
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ACSN Makes 
With National 




By Vtcfci W. Corson, Associate Editor 



Take a cosjri* :n personal financt 
at yc xxr !oca. coile*e. panic- 
~ ■ WO ,5:50 p « C 

cduc ¥f ^ai a 

m " ' ! ers 

res ? no* 

if ir auto- 

mooiic. jo any ^. aii w .»« without 

leaving vour >iomc or taking time ofT 
from your joo. just sit down in from of 
your tcicvuion set and tune into the 
Apoaiacnian Community Service Net- 
work (ACSN). To borrow a phrase 
from a BASF tape commercial. •Never 
heard of us? You will * 

The Appalachian Community Ser- 
vice Network is an off-shoot of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission 
(ARC. a auaii-fovcramenul agency 
that promotes economic and social 
develop me nt m use Appalachian region. 
ACSN was established in September, 
t c ~°. to ex pa rid :hc accomplishments 
of :ne Appalachian Education Sate* lit* 
Program < AES P). a joint experiment of 
the \RC and the Nauonai Insaiuie of 
Education. *:o demonstrate the feasi- 
bility 01 meeting community service 
needs ot rural Appalachia via satellite 
communications." aCSN meets the 
community service needs with pro- 
gramming m four areas: collegc-<evcl 
instructron: workshops and seminars; 
teleconferencing; and general interest 
community features. 

The sojourn into Appalachian com- 
mumues began with NASA's experi- 
mental AT5-6 sate i lite. After five years 
of :ransjn;fjng pubi;c service programs 
to over 125 rural communities, the 
experiment was deemed worthy of 
further support, its future cemented 
wuh the creation oi ACSN As :ftc 
ATS-6 satcilite retired. ACSN began 
transmitting on /a no us transponders 
on RCa American Communications' 
Satcom I satellite. Finally finding a 
home with Showtime on transponder 
16. aCSN began with 22 and one-half 
hours of programming per week. Mon- 
day through Friday. *:00 to 1 1:30 a. rn. 
By the end of this month. ACSN will 
have ex pa no ed its programming to J5 
hours per week, including Saturday and 
Sunday, from ?:00 a.m. to liOO p.a. 
The contract with RCa allows for ?0 
hours per week. aCSN plans to expand 
to 60 houn. using evening hours, as well 
as daytime hours, for broadcast services. 



With its satellite upunk :n Lexing- 
ton. Kentucky. aCSN'i ten-meter 
antenr -ansmits programming to 22 
cabtr cms and eleven receivr-oniy 
throughout me 13 Appatach- 
a stares serving 250.000 sub- 
However, with satellite trans- 
..assion, ACSN can serve any cable 
system tn the United States, and cur- 
rently plans to add 25 systems to its 
network come summer. "Our goal is to 
have one million subscribers by the end 
of IWO." says ACSN spokesman Dave 
Budanghain. 

As ACSN moves out of its role as an 
extension of a federal agency to that of 
a non-profit organization ( which ACSN 
is now in the process of negotiating), it 
intends to broaden its horizons to 
include cable systems throughout the 




«id of IMO*" soya 
Dove BMC kinfhoj iu 

country. Buckingham says ACSN's 
goals are to become a national network, 
to develop credibility with cable opera- 
tors as a program supplier, to establish 
a model of self-support, and :o main- 
tain its link with Appalachia while 
expanding into other states. 

ACSN usually makes contact in a 
community with an educational institu- 
tion, but also works with hospitals, city 
mayor's offices— any institution that is 
involved with community int e re sts . In 
Alabama there is an organization called 
TAROC (Top of Alabama Regional 
Council of Governments). It is TAR- 
OC*s job to ascertain community needs 
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and seek out or develop ways to meet 
those needs. After contact is made and 
interest aroused. ACSN proceeds to 
contract with the local cable operator 
for obtaining the satellite programming. 

Oft times, especially in rural com- 
munities. ACSN has to install equip- 
ment in order for the systems to receive 
the programming, either in the way of 
an earth station, or via modifications to 
existing facilities. Currently. ACSN has 
budgeted SI50.0O0 to provide equip- 
ment needed by cable systems. The 
ARC also has funds available from 
which the Appalachian communities 
can draw in order to receive the satellite 
programming. The cost to the eabte 
operator is SO. 01 per subscriber per 
month for independent companies, or 
a maximum of 5250 per month, or SO. 01 
per subscriber per month, or a min- 
imum of 5250 per month for MSC affil- 
iated companies. 

With all systems set to go. ACSN 
finds someone in the community willing 
to coordinate all the local interest 
groups (schools, cicy gov e r n me n t, hos- 
pitals, police and fire stations, etc) and 
keep them interested in the program- 
ming. The process of making contact in 
a community and coordinating the 
interest groups is handled by the direc- 
tor of regional operations. Dr. Mike 
Boyle and regional director* Alice 
Backman. Wyiie Wood and Frank Peso 
and their many state and community 
coordinators. Many of these people 
were originally involved m the aESP 
experimental protect and stayed on 
after ACSN was established. 

Tho Educational Thrust 

The programming offered by aCSN 
is centered around the four basic for- 
mulas mentioned earlier, but the thrust 
of ACSN's programming is geared 
toward higher and extended education. 
"We like to link into the communities' 
local colleges or universities and have 
them offer credit for the courses.** 
explains Buckingham. ~W C don't offer 
our programs as an alternative to the 
local institutions, rather in conjunction 
with existing programs." 

Working within the framework of 
the local college or university . ACSN is 
there to fill in gaps, to reach the non- 
traditional student, peopie unable to 
attend college on a structured basis. 
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Thus. ACSN" is aole to reach the house- 
wife *nf) smail chiicrcn. the volunieer 
fireman with a full-time job. the doctor 
;>r nurse vutn iiftie time to spare, among- 
others 

Currently, there are over 50 institu- 
tions of higner education tnrougnout 
tne Lnuec States mat offer courses 
througn ACSN's satellite program 
distribution. After course approval 
from aepartment neads. most of the 
colleges and universities in commun- 
ities receiving the programming, oner 
credit. ACSN deitvers complete courses 
to tne universities ana colleges, includ- 
ing the video, the printed materials. 
icsls and evaluations,. The institution 
need on!> contract with ACSN to grant 
creci: :'or certain courses to students in 
:heir coverage area. reg:ster the peopie 
tor the courses and collect tuition for 
providing the programming package. 

The programming packages are 
assemoied at the program oDerations 
center in Lexington. Dr Noffie: Wil- 
liams is the director of the operations 
center he coordinates programs in 
conjunction with the umversuv of 
Kentucky Cathy Hcnsiey and ^..ck 
raikner. memoers of Dr Williams' 
staff are woricing on a proposal for 
NTIA s "Dispersea Users Satellite 
Programs " The program is adminis- 
tered by the Office of Teie com muni ca- 
tions Aopiicattons wuh its primary 
objecttve to provide r:sk capital to 
wholesalers of pubuc telecommunica- 
tions services for bulk rate buyers 
followed oy resale of those services to 
public service users at "affordable 
rates " The wnolesaier :s to provide 
one»«ay video and two-way audio 
services delivering educational, train- 
ing, social and aarmnistrative services 
to wiae!> aispersed puolic service 
agencies 

In its spnng urogram guide. ACSN 
is offering courses such as "Teaching 



tne Young Handicapped Child." "The 
Growing Years." "Personal Finance." 
"It's Every body's Business," "Freehand 
Sketching." and "Designing Home 
Interiors." 

Besides undergraduate and graduate 
level courses. ACSN offers program- 
ming which can provide continuing 
education credits and certification 
through panic-cation in seminars and 
workshops. (As part of an upcoming 
consumer education workshop. Ralph 
Nader will appear as a panelist, ana 
there will be a toll-free number for view- 
ers to call in and ask Nader questions. J 

An extremely popular workshop 
already offered was on cardiopulmo- 
nary resuscitation (CPR). This work- 
shop was conducted :n conjunction 
with the Jocai chapters of tne American 
Hear. Association. Participants in the 
workshop viewed tne CPR tapes on tel- 
evision and then attended a group ses- 
sion where they practiced on manne- 
ouins. using the knowledge they'd 
received from the program. It was a 
multi-session workshop and partici- 
pants who attended and successful!) 
completed all the sessions were award- 
ed CPR certification. 

Another widely-viewed seminar was 
"Tne Uving Heart." Heart specialist 
D* Michael DeBakey from Bayior Col- 
lege of Medicine in Houston, discussea 
cardiovascular disease The seminar 
included film clips of Dr. DeBakey 
doing by-pass surgery A toll-free 
number for viewers was provided. A 
soecial education instructor from 
Tupelo. Mississippi. IC-y Whitehead, 
said she was "real impressed" with the 
DeBakey seminar She said there was 
much she didn't understand, bur "w here 
else would you have the chance to sir 
down and talk to such a doctorand find 
out answers to your questions'* It's 
much better man reading about it ;n a 
book." 





Staff Renters Cathy Htmity 
for "Dhptn^d Uaora Satoffto 
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Noted hoart specialist Dr. MfehaoJ 
DaCUkoy appoarod on an ACSN work- 
shop to discuss tho provoirdon of 
hoart attack*. 

The third area of ACSN program- 
ming is teleconferencing. Already ear- 
ned live via satellite were sessions from 
the National Association of Social 
W orkers Symposium in San Diego and 
the American Nursing Association con- 
vention in Hawaii. Nurses received an 
hour of certification for watching the 
seminar and then answering a question- 
naire. The next scheduled teleconfer- 
ence will be a 90-minute session on 
"Videodisc and Education." fro^ the 
Association for Educational Commun- 
ications and Technology convention 
held in Denver April 13 In June, the 
National Mayors Conference will be 
telecast live from Seattle. Plans were 
recently finalized for teleconferences 
from the Departments of Transporta- 
tion. Education. Health and Human 
Resources, but dates have not yet been 
established. 

ACSVs last area of programming is 
relatively new— general community 
interest. "Not much has been done in 
this area." notes Buckingham, "but 
we're tracking down new sources for it.* 
Buckingham exolained this area does 
not yet serve a specific purpose, just a 
general one. He says the Department of 
Energy and the old Department of 
Health. Education and Welfare have 
many series films that can be shown. In 
particular, he rtfemt 10 HE^"s Foot* 
steps senes that deals with child devel- 
opment and family interaction. 

Programming resources are varied 
and numerous. In addition to the more 
than 30 colleges and universities and the 
federal government agencies. ACSN*s 
programming resources* also include 
media organizations (Agency for In- 
structional Television* AIMS instruc- 
tional Media. Inc.). film companies 
i McGraw-Hill Films. Films. Inc.. Rim 
Communicator), business organiza- 
tions (Small Business Administration. 
Professional Development. Inc.). and 
the list continues. 
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"Hazardous Liquid SpllU," ont of 
)*m*+rml workshops for flr o Hg h to rv 
h+lpod ovort a disaster m 
oao Mieaiaaiopi 

(7Ti« Community RtsportM 

Response to aCSVs satellite pro- 
I gnm thus far has been positive; witness 
the number of educational institutions 
) participating and the organizations 
supplying programming. But what 
.about the communit> response" Opal 
| Mem n. an ACSN representative from 
(Northeast Mississippi Junior College. 
Boonevilie, Mississippi, says that 
.response m her area encompassing five 
[counties in norrneas; rural Mississippi, 
fhas been tremendous. Many of :he 
communiues don't receive cabie. she 
v says, so the college tapes programs a.id 
[ther sets up tne:r c*n workshops on 
^ impus She said that over iOO volun- 
teer firemen showed up 10 view ihe 
^workshop for flrefighten and I89regis- 
pered for the "Teachers Values" work- 
I shops that were shown in February. 
| "It's one of the greatest programs we've 
^everbeen involved with here at thejun- 
kior college because it reaches so verv 
I many people ~ 

Kay Whitehead also said that "We 
have* a, lot of interest here, especially 
lamongrtbe regular classroom teachers." 
|She says rhe course "Teaching Young 
'Handicapped Children" was well re- 
cetved because it gave teachers who had 

[never -dealt with nandi capped children a 
food understanding of them. Another 
course. "Coping with Kids." was well* 
received. as it not only gave teachers a 

E~~rw outlook on dealing with problem 
Mren at school, but it was infonna- 
i that could be extended into their 
own homes." 

[CaMa't RtmpofiM 

' Cabte system ooeraton have also 
bad good response to ACSN program* 
ping. Harold TisdaJe from Warner 
Cabie of K. in gsp on. Tennessee, said 
rnat an ACSN representative spoke to 
tile Lion's Club (of which he is a 



member} and he said "there was over- 
wneinung acceptance of trie program- 
ming. They were really tnthususuc. 
We've had people call up wanting to 
receive the programming who don't 
even receive cable." he said. -Some 
communities have it and now every- 
body wants it." he claimed. 

Earl Haydt. Pennsylvania regional 
manager for American Television and 
Communications Corporation (ATC) 
and manager of Berks TV Cable Com- 
pany, is enthusiastic about the proeranL 
Haydt says Dr. Ronald Iveson. director 
of telecommunications for WernersvtUe 
State Hospital heard about the pro- 
gram and contacted ACSN. iveson was 
interested in programming that wouid 
help patients get back into the "main- 
stream." along with training programs 
for tne stafT Berks TV Cable Company 
nas five hospitals in its service area and 



Lynchburg f Virginia). Rochester and 
Kansas City systems. 

After glowing responses from users 
and cable operators that ACSN has 
recerveo during its mfancv. what will 
the future brings ACSVs Executive 
Director Dr. Hal Morse says chat what 
started as an experiment is now * real- 
ity. "People are achieving a common 
goal utilizing communications technol- 
ogy. Television is much more important 
than just an entertainment medium. Its 
potential hasn*; even been scratched." 
Wyite Wood, regional director for Mis- 
sissipot. Alabama and Tennessee says, 
"1 think ASCN will be verv useful in the 
future, especially with the energv situa- 
tion, it s going to take time, but with 
promotion from news organizations, 
and because of expanding cable sv*. 
terns, more people will be exposed to n. 
and it wi|] be more successful." 
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(left to right), ACSN executive oVwctoc. wrt* Rob 
—i- — awtf Dave " 



Dr. Iveson is on a five-hospital commit- 
tee A CSV th« cabie company and the 
hosoitais worked out an interconnect 
program between the hospitals and the 
schools and the response has been tre- 
mendous. "I was really impressed with 
the complete enthusiasm of the medical 
profession." Haydt said. "Now every- 
body is getting excited— the ciry coun- 
cils, the firemen, police, school dis- 
trict— everybody." says Haydt. 

ATCs manager of community pro- 
gramming. Paul Braun says that com- 
munity programming is very viable 
programming for cable and ATCs 
involvement with ACSN was just "a 
natural course for us * ATC is suppor- 
tive of the project and carries it in its 
Reading. Columbus and Birmingham 
systems with plans to carry u m its 



"As we upgraoe existing svstems." 
says Braun. "youH be seeing ACSN 
programming in more of our systems. 
Pound for pound. ACSN is just as valid 
a user of channel space as are Sickeio^ 
dt*>n and ESPN." says Braun. a state- 
ment reiterated by Trygve Mvhren. 
ATCs senior vice president, marketing 
and programming. 
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Iiydt sums up ACSN fairly suc- 
cinctly. m \ don't think they know 
what a dynamic service they have 
The course material is excellent, the 
satellite delivery system is flawless, 
taping of the programs for later use is a 
kind of personaiized service. The whole 
program is just too damn good to be 
true, but we know it's true because we 
have it." CV 
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".../oca/ community 'advisory 
boards assist ACSN in 
determining program 
objectives and focus/' 



PERSONAL GROWTH PROGRAMMING 



OBTAINING COLLEGE CREDIT 

College courses are just the beginning. 
Unique to the ACSN orcgramming service 
is £s'tje-m with institutions of higher educa- 
tion 10 provice credit to students partici- 
pating m courses offeree through 
ACSN. ..but it doesn't stop there. 

As a nonprofit organization developed 
to meet community needs. ACSN proviaes 
a mix of public service programming. 
Working jointly with iccai communities to 
ascenam community needs and develop 
programming to meet these needs. ACSN 
offers everything from credit courses for 
engineers, educators, nurses and 
managers to self-heip programs on 
building a small ous;ness. raising a child, 
insula ling a nome. and saving a life Other 
specialized programming is available for 
senior c:t!2ens. emergency medical anc 
volunteer ponce personnel and continuing 
education credit lor professionals. 



"...this campus is as close as 
your television set/' 



College crecu ?s at ycur fingertips when 
you want it. Universities across the country 
offer courses covering a Dread range of 
topics; these can be brought into homes 
with a variety of subjects from energy to art. 
There are assignments and tests like 
any ether college program, put this campus 
is as siose as your television set. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE 
PROGRAMMING 

Major program categories are devel- 
oped by ACSN based on continuing 
surveys of community and cable interests, 
in developing tnis service, local commun- 
ity advisory beards assist ACSN in deter- 
mining program ccjectives and locus. 

Informational or community service 
crccrammmg .s designed to provide timely 



information on topics of interest to 
consumers. Subject areas include: energy, 
inflation, the economy, rearing children, job 
promotion, aging, environment, recreation, 
health, science, family, arts, and travel. 
ACSN's children's program, "Reboo", a 
multiple award winning series funded by 
the Department of Health. Education and 
Welfare, serves as a shining example of 
quality programs available. 

ACSN's programming, which' is 
designed to be noncompetiUve-with P8S 
and commercial television, reaches and 
serves specialized and/or undeserved 
audiences with increased ^program 
diversify and frequency. Emphasis is given 



to programs- for persons living in non- 
metropolitan areas. 

Of special interest is the availability of 
loans for CATV services or facilities which 
Qualify as community facility loans through 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, unoer the consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act, 

WORKSHOPS AND SEMINARS 

Workshops are designed to provid 
timely information or training for specific 
groups, and topics have ranged from 
teaching the handicapped to small" farm 
management. Workshop content is 
planned with experts at the federal, state 
and local levels who appear on the pro- 
grams to answer questions on a toll free 
call-in system. Curriculum materials devel- 
oped for the worksrtop are made available 
Each program area represents the widest 
cress section of national expertise, which is 
not drawn from any particular geograph- 
ical section of the country. 
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Dr. Harold Mofse, Executive Director of ACSN. Rob Shuman, Deputy Director, 
and Dr. Ralph Malvick, Programming Director, explain the expanding an 
unique television network at the National Cable Television Association con? 
vention. The convention was held in Dallas, Texas, in May* 
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ACSN ASSISTS IN HOSPITAL 
STAFF TRAINING 

With the establishment of the ACSN 
service, and through an m-nouse tele- 
vision system at the Wernersviiie State 
Hospital m Pennsylvania, hospital 
employees can now pursue their education 
goais without ever leaving the hospital. 

Througn this system, several television 
studios around the country and locations 
set up with portable equipment can be tied 
together in a conference type hookup. With 
the use of telephones during broadcast the 
student or viewer can participate in the 
broadcast. 

"We find ACSN very appealing from a 
very simple standpoint," commented Dr. 
Ron tveson. Director a' Telecommun- 
ications of the institution. "For only S7 per 
month, we can provide start development 
and patient training without realizing the 
expense of time eft the job or exorbitant 
training fees." 

HOW DO COLLEGE COURSES 
VIA TV WORK? 

Teiecourses involve taped and Jive tele- 
vision broadcasts along with a textbook, 
study guice ana administrators manual. 
The study guioe includes individual, group 
and fieid-oased assignments to 
accommodate both home-based and . 
classroom instruction. Uve seminars 
provide a means cf interacting with the 
instructor and an ODDOrrunity to question 
visiting expens and practitioners, through 
the use cf toii^rte telephone lines. 

Persons carncipatmg in the teieccurses 
at home meet at a central iocation (usually 
a regional insntution) ;hree to five times 
during the semester fcr required activities 
and tesurg Students meeting at a 
community s«;e view an hcur-icng televised 
program =nd take pan in two hcurs of on- 
sae learning activities each class session. 

WHERE THE ACSN 
CONCEPT BEGAN 

Desigr?d to ;es: the effectiveness of a 
satellite sysjem ?n delivering graduate 
course* m reading and career education to 
Appalachian ecucators. the Appalachian 
Educ#»on Satellite ProaramtAESP-parent 
to ACSN) began broadcasting in 1974 as 
an experimental closed-circuit network. 
Expanding m 1977 from 15 receiving sites 
in eight states to 45 receiving sites in 13 
states with receiving sites sponsored by 
* lecai educational cooperatives, community 
colleges, and universities. AESP provided a 
vital link with local communities for the 
selection, development,- and delivery of 
programs. 

Program ^eveicorrert wa s based on 
needs assessment >n?crmauon secured at 
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Live telecasts over ACSN brings experts into the viewers* home. Students/ viewers often 
interact with program paneiists via ACSN toil free telephone lines. 



the local, state, regional, and national* 
levels. Surveys of client groups." local 
advisory councils, and community leaders 
provided information to assist in program 
selection. Over 50 institutions of Jiigher 
education in Appalachia offered credit for 
AESP courses. 

AESP was managed by the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, 
Washington. D.C. The center for program 
development and uplink facilities was 
located at the University of Kentucky. 
Lexington. Kentucky. Program 
development also occured at selected 
resource centers and resource sharing 
among institutions was a strength of the 
project. 

On October 15. 1979. ACSN initiated 
programming on RCA s Satcpm I satellite. 
This conversion from a NASA supported 
'Satellite to a commercial satellite permitted 
access, to cable systems nationwide 
Located on trar.sponoer 16 and aired daily 
from 7:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon EST. ACSN 
offers 35 hours of programming a week. 

Although satellite distribution is the 
most cost-effective method of distribution, 
open-air broadcasting, tape delay and 
bicycling of video tapes to surrounding 
communites can be used to maximize 
outreach. 

In addition to its founding agencies— 
The Appalachian Regional Commission 
and the National Institute of Education- 
ACSN has received critical support both in 
resources, and technical advice and 
counsel, from NASA and the National 
telecommunication Information Admini- 



stration, which continup to assist ACSN 
its public service mission. 

ACSN provides a framework for co 
operative action and resource sharing 
nationwide. For morer information abo 
becoming a pan of ACSN, call Oav 
Buckingham at (202)673-7866 



RECENT LIVE BROADCASTS 

in keeping with their community 
interest programming, ACSN carried, 
live broadcast June 12 (noon to 3:0( 
EDT) of the annual meeting of th< 
United States Conference of Mayors 
held . in Seattle, Washington. Mayon— 
from 300 of the largest cities in thi 
country attended to hear an addres 
by President Jimmy Cartei 
presidential candidates Joh. 
Anderson and Ronald Reagan aisc 
appeared. 

Taped segments were don 
throughout the session and wer, 
consolidated into or* program forust 
by local cable telev ion; the mayors 
attending the session also took th 
tape back with them to their respecti 
cities. 

On May 9, 1980, ACSN aJsq 
broadcast a teleconference coverin 
live the official christening of thi 
NationaJ Department of Education by 
President Carter during Salute t 
Education Week. 
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When ACSN first began serving the Appalachian region, its reach was confined to a 13 state area. Today more than 50 
cable systems throughout the country representing some 500.000 subscribers take the educational programming. 

The Appalachian Community 

Network: 



Building a Bigger Schoolhouse 

It has been an idea that has developed slowly, but 
this fall marks a new era in educational programming, 



By Jill Marks 

JVC East Coast Correspondent 

When the Appalachian Edu- 
cational Satellite Program 
started broadcasting back in 1973, 
it was, to say the least, a limited 
operation. It was brief, program- 
ming only about iQJjours of edu- 
cational courses a week; regional, 
reaching just 15 receive-only earth 
stations in the Appalachian region 
of 13 states; and poor, constantly 
seeking funds from federal agencies. 

NASA had over 40 experiments 
planned for the ATS-6 satellite 
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on which the education service 
was carried. Most of those were 
scientific in nature, and, it was 
rumored, the Appalachian Educa- 
tional Satellite Program and three 
other educational experiments 
were added only as an afterthought. 

The organization was sponsored 
by the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission, a quasi-federal agency. 
According to David Buckingham, 
ACSN's coordinator for cable, the 
Commission "didn't care whether 
we kept AESP going" after the 
ATS-6 was loaned to the Indian 
government in May 1975. 

"The ARC project was able to 
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limp along getting monies to do 
needs assessment and keep our 
staff going at a minimal level in 
hopes that the satellite would be 
returned,' 1 says Buckingham. Though 
the ATS-6 was returned by India 
in September 1977, it was decom- 
missioned in the summer of 1979. 

Spurred by a report from mar- 
keting consultant John Lubetkin, 
director Harold Morse saw poten- 
tial in RCA's Satcom I as a new 
vehicle for the programmer's edu- 
cational services, with a much 
broader audience base than rural 
Appalachian residents. 

In September 1979. the Appal- 

December 15. I960 
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President Carter addresses the conference which was received by more than 300 systems. 



achian Regional Commission es- 
tablished the Appalachian Com- 
munity Service Network in co- 
operation with the National Insti- 
tute of Education in order to 
continue what these groups con- 
sidered a highly successful edu- 
cationavprogram This action w*6 
followed by a contract with RC 
American Communications for 3,600 
daytime hours of time annually on 
Satcom Ts transponder 16. 

Hours are Mon., Wed. and Fri., 
7 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Tues. and Thurs., 
7 a.m. to 7 p.m., and Sat. and Sun., 
7 a.m. to noon. 

Thus, ACSN's programming took 
off. From four courses of con- 
tinuing education for teachers, to 
its current 64 hours a week of 
college-credit, professional ed- 
ucation, and community service 
programs, ACSN has grown with 
an eye to becomin&ctfie American 
community service network. 

From heart surgeon Dr. Michael 
DeBakey's "Living Heart" work- 
shop to a telecast of the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, ACSN has out- 
grown its regional charter by leaps 
and bounds. More than 50 systems 
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representing over 500,000 subscrib- 
ers offer the service, and the Ap- 
palachian Community Service Net- 
work expects to reach over two 
million potential subscribers by 
the end of 1981. In most of the 
major market franchise proposals, 
cable companies have written in 
ACSN, presenting it as one of their 
more sterling community-service 
offerings. 

This rapid growth has brought 
changes to ACSN. "When we 
finally made the decision to use 
Satcom," says Buckingham, "some 
things became evident tc us. One 
was that we could not operate 
effectively in the cable industry 
being part of a quasi-governmen- 
tal entity supported by federal 
funds... from the point of view 
of giving the cable operators what 
they wanted, providing them with 
an effective product, being able 
to invoice them, contract with 
them. . .service the affiliates." 

So the transition from a semi- 
federal pilot project to a full non- 
profit organization began. This 
fall, a 14-member board of direc- 
tors was named by the Commis- 
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sion to govern major network poli- 
cies and provide general manage- 
ment, programming and financial 
direction. 

Terry Sanford, former governor 
of Kentucky and now president of 
Duke University, chairs the board, 
which includes educators, attor- 
neys and journalists with many 
from the Appalachian region. At 
its first meeting, the board ap- 
proved a S5.6 million budget and 
appointed Dr. Harold Morse presi- 
dent of the corporation. Morse, 
who has been with the project 
since its inception almost 10 years 
ago, was most recently executive 
director of ACSN. 

On Oct. 1, the network began 
functioning as an independent fi- 
nancial as well as corporate entity. 
Part of the group's funds will come 
from revenues paid by cable oper- 
ators of 1 cent per subscriber per 
month, and Dr. Pat Sumners, news 
director, says she expects reve- 
nues to increase significantly as 
an increasing number of systems 
pick up the service. 

Most of the network's program- 
ming is developed by colleges 
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Upper Lett: The staff of the network includes fL-AJ, Dennis Goldstein, secretary treasurer; Linda Resnik, director of mktg.; Dr. 
Ralph Malvik. v. p. of programming; Dr. Harold Morse, president; Rob Shuman, v. p.; Dr. Pat Sumners, director of public rela- 
tions, and Hank Sch/enker, director of public telecommunications sen/ices. Right David Buckingham, coordinator for cable operations. 



and universities participating in 
the program, with some supplied 
.ixy federal agencies and com- 
munity groups. The program oper- 
ations center is in Lexington. Ky.. 
headed by Dr. Nofflet Williams. 

Programming is comprised of 
three distinct types: 

Fifty percent is graduate and 
undergraduate college-credit course- 
work like "Freehand Sketching," 
an undergraduate level beginning 
art course. Thirty percent of pro- 
gramming is devoted to profes- 
sional development workshops cr 
continuing education courses like 
"Ha2a'rdoos Materials: Emergence- 
Management. " part of a series of 
training sessions for firefighters. 

Twenty percent is general com- 
munity service programming, or 
what Rob Shuman. deputy director 
of SCSN. calls "the glue of the 
system " Shows such as "Con- 
sumer Survival Kit/' cater to the 
special needs of household women, 
the handicapped and the elderly. 

A typical ACSN course, "Teach- 
ing the Young Handicapped Child, 
An Overview," was developed by 
PUSH, Parents Understanding Stu- 
dents' Handicaps, using HEW funds. 
This graduate-leveir^ourse, was 
designed to help teachers imple- 
ment the federal law which re- 
quires that handicapped children 
be mamstreamed into regular 
classrooms. The telecourse deals 
with all m-ciass and outside issues, 
such as legal concerns and paren- 



tal relations, which confront school 
systems nationwide in the main- 
streaming process. 

Buckingham says that over 1,000 
teachers signed up for it through 
local colleges and universities 
which coordinate the granting of 
credit and all paperwork students 
need to participate in the course. 



More than 50 colleges and uni- 
versities now offer courses through 
the ACSN system. ACSN coordin- 
ates all software, including printed 
materials, tests and, of course, 
the video program, with the insti- 
tutions. The colleges act more or 
less as registrars, contracting with 
ACSN to offer credit for the 



Ali-aba and The Legal Feed 



A prime example of ACSN's 
continuing education telecast- 
ing abilities was demonstrated 
this fall in cooperation with 
the American Law Institute- 
American Bar Association (Ali- 
aba). Five two-to-three hour 
sessions of "Legal Issues in 
the Eastern Coal Industry" 
were broadcast to more than 
75 cable systems in the East 
and Midwest over a period 
from Sept. 27 to Oct. 16. 

The course of study, held 
in June, 1980, in Lexington, 
Ky. t was videotaped. When 
aired, it was followed by an 
interactive segment during 
which viewers questioned the 
faculty by telephone hookup. 
Registrants received a 750- 
page book of course materials 
in addition to viewing the pro- 
gram, for a $190 fee paid to 
Ali-aba. 

Being able to fulfill contin- 
uing legal education 'equip- 



ments from their armchairs 
rather than at an expensive 
big-city seminar (requiring hotel 
accommodations and airfare) 
is appealing to most profes- 
sionals who live in small towns. 
But directors of state contin- 
uing legal education agencies 
are concerned about monitor- 
ing television seminars to en- 
sure that content is acceptable 
for credit. Two-way hookups 
may be the answer, if cable 
systems can air the programs 
live. Another concern is veri- 
fication for credit. The Ali-aba 
courses request attorneys to 
send in a card after each 
telecast, but that may not 
prove they have watched the 
program. 

With even more sensitive 
areas, such as medicine, on 
the horizon, Telecourse pro- 
grammers nave yet another 
complicated program issue to 
resolve. 
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courses, registering students and 
. collecting tuition for the program. 

In carrying the service, cable 
operators are not obliged to per- 
form any educational functions 
other than putting the service on 
a basic channel and paying ACSN* 
the monthly fee. Buckingham 
stresses, however, thatr-{n order * 
to reap maximum , community- 
service recognition and benefits, 
"the educational institution must 
promote it. 

"We don't have advertising/' 
he says, "We don't have the power 
behind us, where people are nat- 
urally going to tune into the chan- 
nel carrying ACSN. It's got to be 
localized . .There's got to be a 
local group handling that." 

To help promote awareness on 
the part of educators to cable's 
potential as a tool, the network 
telecast portions of the American 
Council of Educators' meeting in 
San Francisco Oct. 9. About 5,000 
college and university presidents 
.attended, and the highlight of the 
satellite-delivered program was an 
address by Secretary of Education 
Shirley Hufstedler, followed by 




Continuing education for teachers, the original programming thrust of ACSN, still 
pfays a vital role in public service offerings. 



a question and answer talk-show 
conducted by the Appalachian 
Community Service Network. 

Enlisting the aid of the educa- 
tional community is as crucial 
to cable firms engaged in fran- 
chising as it is to the network. 
Educators are often the most vocal 
of community members when it 



comes to criticizing franchise pro- 
posals and are quick to seize on 
community service offerings. It's 
easy to see, given ACSN's history 
and prominence in the educational 
world, why it is increasingly the 
educational channel of choice 
among operators building their 
reputations on public service. □ 
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January-February 1981 



ACSN Takes Off 

By Judith K. BaMangee 



^Vnyone who still believes Ap- 
palachia isn't running a fast race to 
catch up with the rest of the nation 
hasn't heard of the Appalachian Com- 
munity Services Network (ACSN). 
This nonprofit organization, conceived 
and nurtured by the Appalachian 
Regional Commission (ARC), is in fact 
a step or two ahead of almost every- 
body else in the biggest revolution 
since the computer became common- 
place. 

ACSN is a television network that 
uses a combination of satellite 
transmission, cable (CATV) systems 
and individual satellite receive sites to 
deliver community service, college 
and continuing education credit, 



teleconferences and workshops to the 
13 Appalachian states. That it is also 
now accessible coast to coast is the 
kind of bonus the Congress had in 
mind in 1969 when it characterized 
the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Program as a "national labora- 
tory" in which to test ideas that could 
benefit the nation as well as the 
Region. 

The revolution in question is the ex- 
plosion of sophisticated telecom- 
munications systems that are, in the 
words of television veteran Michael 
Dann,,. "wiring" ' our society. Dann 
wrote, In the December 1979 issue of 
Watch magazine: "In my 1973 Yale 
University course titled 'The Wired 



Society,' I predicted that the United 
States would see concrete examples of 
the electronic revolution by 
1983 .... I couldn't have been more 
wrong. The revolution has already 
started, and it is running at least five 
years ahead of my predictions .... 
The tripod birth of satellite use, two- 
way cable . . . home video recording 
. . . the software explosion . . . news 
channels . . . it's all here." 

To his list Dann also could have 
added community services program- 
Judith K. Ballangee was formerly 
on the staff of the communica- 
tions division of the Appalachian 
Regional Commission. 



ACSN produces mony of the course programs It offers for credit or certification. Here the ACSN production crew tapes a Hoe 
seminar by Dr. Tom Sweeney, host of "Coping with Kids." 
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(LEFT) Terry Sonford, president of Duke University and former governor of North Carolina, Is the first chairman of the board of 
directors ofACSN. (FIGHT) Dr. Harold Morse, director of the Appalachian Regional Commission's education division. Is the 
first president ofACSN. 



ming, for, by the time his article was 
published, ACSN was a well-estab- 
lished reality In fact, ACSN took its 
first experimental steps in 1972. 

From a Notion to a 
Network 

ACSN was the brainchild of the 
Commission, bom out of the need tG 
stem the outmigration of teachers from 
the Region. Recognizing that continu- 
ing educational opportunities were es- 
sential to keeping good teachers end 
to improving the quality of education 
on ihe whole, ARC set about finding a 
way to solve the problem. History had 
already proved that traditional meth- 
ods for delivering human services such 
as education and health were vastly in- 
adequate in Appalachia, with its scat- 



tered, often isolated populations and 
rugged terrain. Whatever the solution, 
it would have to be innovative. 

The option that seemed to hold the 
mosi promise was indeed innova- 
tive— the experimental applied tech- 
nology satellite (ATS) program of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration (NASA). Rapid techno- 
logical advances had refined and sim- 
plified satellite and telecommunica- 
tions technology to the point where 
broad practical applications were 
possible. Through its program, NASA 
was actively seeking various interest 
groups to use its ATS satellites to 
demonstrate some of these applica- 
tions. 

Nearly two years went into the plan- 
ning and preparations. Negotiations 



with the National Institute of Educa- 
tion (N1E) won the Commission a part- 
ner who was willing to put up money If 
ARC would do the rest. So ARC pro- 
vided the staff, office space, ad- 
ministrative support, regional exper- 
tise, and the state and local contacts 
necessary to put the project into oper- 
ation. 

In September of 1974, ACSN 
(known until 1979 as the Appalachian 
Educational Satellite Project) began its 
first satellite-delivered continuing 
education course. Teachers gathered 
at 15 classroom sites where receiving 
antenna and other appropriate equip- 
ment had been installed. Since 
NASA's ATS-6 satellite did cot cover 
the entire Region, the 15 sites were 
confined to only eight states — New 
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York, Pennsylvania, Maryland. West 
Virginia. Virginia, North Carolina. 
Tennessee and Alabama. 

In addition to electronic equipment, 
each site also had a resources library 
and other appropriate support materi- 
als for the students. Tne televised 
course originated at the Resource 
Coordinating Center (now called Pro- 
gram Operations Center — POC) locat- 
ed at the University of Kentucky's pub- 
lic television station in Lexington The 
center, with the cooperation of the 
public broadcast staff, produced the 
course and all support matenals under 
ARC supervision. 

That first televised course was 
quickly followed by another, and. 
within two years. 1.200 teachers had 
participated in four courses which 
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were accredited by several regional 
universities and colleges. Early evalua- 
tions of these courses revealed two im- 
portant facts: that the teachers con- 
sidered them as effective as those held 
in the traditional college classroom set- 
ting and that delivery via ATS satellites 
was cost-effective on a per-student 
basis. 

Encouraged by this initial success, 
the Commission and N1E conducted a 
regionwide program needs assessment 
in association with the local advisory 
councils which ARC had established at 
each receive site. Following a principle 
basic to all Appalachian development 
programs, the Commission relied on 
its local arms — in this case the coun- 
cils—to help direct its decisions. 

Priorities identified in the assess- 
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ments gave ACSN its program direc- 
tion beyond those first experimental 
courses. By 1976, ACSN had grad- 
ually broadened its focus, adding edu- 
cation courses for the health care pro- 
fessions, government, business and 
other groups. ACSN continued this 
growth until 1978, when it became 
clear that the project had progressed 
beyond the experimental stage. 

However positive, its rapid develop- 
ment had created a whole new set of 
concerns for the Commission. Given 
its limited personnel, ARC could not 
continue to increase the staff hours 
necessary to keep pace with the net- 
work's growth. On the otheT hand, the 
Commission could not restrict its com- 
mitment without jeopardizing one of 
its most successful projects. 

3 
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Governor John D. Rockefeller IV of West Virginia, 
ARC's 1380 states' cochairman 



Before that issue could be resolved, 
a more immediate ensis arose ATS-6, 
the NASA satellite used by the net- 
work, began to deteriorate in orbit. If 
the project was to continue at ail, 
ACSN had to move to a domestic 
commercial satellite within the year. 

The Commission acted quickly. Af- 
ter investigating the available satellites, 
ACSN purchased time— up to 34 
hours a week — on PCA's Satcom 1 
The significance of this decision was 
twofold Unlike the ATS satellite, 
which served only about two-thirds of 
the Region, Satcom 1 covered all 48 
contiguous states. Not only would 
ACSN now have added airbme in 
which to respond to the growing de- 
mands for additional programming; it 
could now serve the entire Region, 
even the nation. But exciting though it 
was. the move aiso intensified the 
Commission concern about future 
expansion, now guaranteed by Sat- 
com 1. 

By the fall cf 1979. the Commission 
had resoived the situation with two 
key decisions" to spin the network off 
into an independent, nonprofit corpo- 
ration and to commit, for the first time, 
ARC money to its survival. 

A Gradual Approach to 
Independence 

ARC's decisions were implemented 
gradually over the following year, with 
considerable attention given to assur- 
ing that ACSN's first independent 
steps would be taken on firm ground 

The Commission agreed that a 
nonprofit corporation provided the 
most suitable management structure 
and the greates: capacity for fund rais- 
ing both of which are necessary to as- 
sure the network's eventual financial 
self-sufficiency and continued commu- 
nity control of programming." ' ARC 
Executive Director Henry Krevor ex- 
plained. Recognizing that the Com- 
mission members (the 13 Appalachian 
governors and the federal cochairman 
who represents the President) and 
ARC's regional expertise were also 
crucial to ACSN's success, the 



Commission designed a corpor. e 
structure that favored Appalachia. 

Frst, the Commission appointed a 
board of directors in cooperation with 
N1E, the Southern Educational Com- 
munications Association (SECA) and 
the Eastern Educational Television 
Network (EETN). ARC appointed 14 
members, with the other three organi- 
zations naming one member each. As 
a whole, that board represents 11 of 
the 13 Appalachian states and a cross 
section of regional interests that in- 
cludes academia, the public and pri- 
vate sectors, labor and the media, to 
name a few. Based upon his unique 
credentials as a former governor of 
North Carolina, founding member of 
the Commission and current president 
of Duke University, Terry Sanford was 
selected to chair the board . 

At the board's recommendation, 
ARC named Dr. Harold Morse, direc- 
tor of the project since its infancy, as 
president of the new corporation. A 
member of the ARC staff for a dozen 
years, Dr. Morse had served as direc- 
tor of the education program for eight 
years. 

In the months that preceded the 
election of the board, ARC prepared 
the network for its new nonprofit 
status. The Commission underpinned 
its own commitment with a three-year 
grant (FY 1980-82) of $5.7 million, 
while ACSN staff intensified efforts to 
generate new sources of income. Be* 
tween 1972 and mid 1930 the net- 
work had received a number oi grants, 
totaling nearly $9 million, from N1E 
and others, including the Department 
of Transportation, National Telecom- 
munications and Information Adminis- 
tration, the Departments of Education 
and Heahh and Human Services, 
Small Business Administration and 
NASA. 

ACSN also accelerated its efforts to 
add cable services to the network 
Several cable systems in Appalachia 
aiready had joined the network on a 
full- or part-time basis, some via their 
own receive equipment and others 
through hookups with ACSN class- 
room receive sites. Now, for the first 



time, ACSN encouraged cable ser- 
vices outside the Region to sign on. In- 
quiries from around the country had 
indicated a growing interest in ACSN 
programming, and, as Dr. Morse ex- 
plained, "We saw no reason not to 
make our services available outside 
Appalachia, although we had, and 
have, no intention of adapting our 
programming tc attract n on- Appala- 
chian viewers." 

To assure that the smaller regional 
CATV systems could afford the ser- 
vice,- ACSN set a rock-bottom fee: one 
cent per subscriber per month. With 
that fee structure, a small CATV sys- 
tem with 1,500 subscribers can pur- 
chase the service for an annual cost of 
$180. 

At the same time ACSN aggressive- 
ly sought to broaden its financial and 
viewing base, it also upgraded and ex- 
panded its Program Operations Cen- 
ter in Lexington, installing the new 
**up-link" equipment necessary for 
Satcom 1 . A new broadcast stu^o was 
added, too, so that the netwoiK couW 
broadcast at the same time it was pro- 
ducing and videotaping other courses. 
Both the operations and the Washing- 
ton-based staff were also augmented. 

On September 2, 1980, the net- 
work (by that time already feeding its 
service over Satcom 1) increased its 
broadcast hours from 35 to 64 per 
week. Then, a few weeks later, the 
ACSN Washington staff moved out of 
the ARC headquarters to its own 
corporate offices a few blocks away. 
Finally, after months of careful plan- 
ning, all the pieces were in place. The 
Appalachian Community Services 
Network u/as off and running. 

A Model for the Future 

Today, less than six months since tt 
became an independent nonprofit cor- 
poration. ACSN is still in the vanguard 
of a new television era. With eight 
domestic satellites now \r\ use, televi- 
sion transmission is no longer a prohi- 
bitively expensive venture . It is an 
open marketplace that is spawning 
new program services almost daily. 
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^^/WW^ <W. " Al Smith, federal cochairman of ARC 



While few arc matching the produc- 
tion sophisticanon of the major net- 
works, these new services are whetting 
the national appetite for more and dif- 
ferent television viewing, as testified to 
in a recent Newsweek commentary by 
Douglas Davis, one of the magazine's 
senior writers. 

Mr. Davis wrote, in part. "We can 
link together a few cities or the entire 
United States for a fraction the cost re- 
quired in the old days . . Now, sud- 
denly, there can be many senders, 
many diverse and individual voices, as 
• weJl as many CATV station receivers, 
equipped with dishes . .This pre- 
sents a profound change from the 
monolithic three-network, pre-sateilite 
era. M 

Citing ACSN as one model for 
cnange, Mr Davis continued, "I 
believe we should open up several 
other channels directly to the worlds of 
education, labor. medjcine and 
science, as well as the arts — to reach 
small specific audiences as well as 
large." 

Despite such recognition, ACSN 
wasn t the first TV operation to deliver 
its programming via satellite; it wasn't 
even the first to provide educational 
courses or community services pro- 
grams But it is the first to do both, 2nd 
to do so on a long-term continuous 
basis 

Since 1974. ACSN has matured in- 
to a network that today serves over a 
million Appalachians and another 
quarter of a million Americans outside 
the Region with a new kind of televi- 
sion. This "new" TV serves up educa- 
tion and information using not only 
sophisticated technology but the more 
creative production concepts and 
techniques developed and constantly 
refined by the major networks To 
that, ACSN has added some twists 
that give instructional TV a vitality it 
lacked for many years 

ACSN programs, depending upon 
their nature, may include a lecture, a 
panel discussion among experts: an 
"on-sne" demonstration of techniques 
being taught, live, two-way audio dis- 
cussions between students and experts 
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gathered in the POC studios or a live 
telecast of a major conference speech 
or workshop to interested profession- 
als or oublic officials around the coun- 
try. 

This approach is a far cry from the 
first attempts at "instructional" TV 
Although ACSN helped pioneer multi- 
faceted, two-way TV for instructional 
purposes, the trend has spread rapid- 
ly This trend is being facilitated daily 
by two factors: the technology itself, 
which makes live lelecv. ~munications 
interaction routine, and the increasing 
number of TV production people, 
schooled in the techniques and crea- 
tive modes of commercial and public 
broadcast, who are oeing attracted in- 
to r,ewer groups like ACSN 

Today, the number and range of 
progams available seem almost 
endless. While ACSN produces many 
o? its own programs, it regards other 
producers as sources rather than 
competition. APSN regularly searches 
out, and uses, other high-quality pro- 
grams as a means of holding down its 
own production costs while still 
meeting the demands of its participa- 
ting public and the Commission. 

A partial list of those other sources 
would include a dozen or more col- 
leges and universities, the Agency for 
Instructional Television, American 
Red Cross, Association for Media- 
Based Continuing Education for Engi- 
neers, Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped. Film Communicators, 
Great Plains National Instructional 
Television Library, McGraw Hill Films, 
Media Five, NASA, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and the U.S. Department of 



Energy. 

The decisions as to what kinds 01 
programs are scheduled, however, stii; 
onginate in Appalachia. And it is the 
regional needs expressed by its advis- 
ory councils and ARC that determine 
how the technology is applied and the 
programming constructed. With their 
guidance, ACSN has grown from a 
limited schedule of a few credit 
courses for teachers to a broader 
community focus that takes in 
everyone from coaiminer to physician, 
factory supervisor to housewife 

As a result, ACSN's program 
schedule now provides not one, but 
four categones: telecourses, work- 
shops, teleconferences and commum 
ty services. 

Telecourses. The graduate, under- 
graduate and continuing education 
courses offered via ACSN are the 
heart of the network's operations. 
ACSN does not, jf course, grant cred- 
it for the courses, but over 50 colleges 
and universities around the countrv 
do. 

c?ch of these participating institu- 
tions of higher education has an agree- 
ment with the network under which 
the institution pays $25 per graduate 
student per course plus 30 percent of 
the tuition charpes fc,- professional 
developmem and teleconference ac- 
tivities. And ACSN provides each of 
the participating institutions with such 
support materials as prograrr utiliza- 
tion guides, broadcasting preview 
tapes and printed course support 
materials. In addition, the network 
provides TV promotional tapes and 
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:.;ur,:c: m'ormatior materia:* tc 
assist tne msvtutions the 65 receive 
sites 'CATV" and community receive- 
cm.y sites, 1 tc promote participation in 
tne courses 

Alan RuDir. president ot Kay Dee 
Neaclie Corporation m Belmont. Mis- 
sissippi, anc six other employees of 
mat furniture -manufacturing firm were 
among those who participated in the 
"Organizational Transaction" teie- 
course oesigned to help management 
'.eve: and supervisory personnel im- 
Throve tneir organization skills. 

Despite a tew technical problems 
me cuaitty c* tne Videc 7 ape was no f 
.:p tc par — it had been recorded fro* 
ATS-6 curing the satellite's dy.' 
cavs. M: Ruom was obviously sa' 
:-ec w::r, me overall substance anc n- 
pac*. o! tne course Moreover. h* ">e- 
;.e i .es that ACSN criers a spec-.a. eu 
or per: jmty tc tne industry- anc p* 
c: Northeast Mississippi 

• ;. i.^.CSN' criers a terrific oppcr .. 
rut*, tor yeopie in this area who iacK 
-r^i, ecucanon particuiariy those 
jthc - c not go cevond men school it 
,s i wav tc cr.ng education to them 

•;-,c„strv re* ;ust Kay Dee Neddie 
:ru: mdustr". throughout this area. :s 
:r r.sT&'-v- searenmg to: competent. 
*e!!*:ra:"ec peopie Ai! too oner, we 
a:e torcec tc 00 outside our own area 
. : i,?c mem he continued, "but 
m.5 * v'oe o ; -2C-cationai program conti- 
nues, we".! re ac:e to Dreed cur own 
manacemem 1 think that's ;ust what 
ACSN nas n m:nd. and we couidn t 
asree more er:rvjs>asticaliy 

"Tne Ka> Dee Neddie peopie took 
rcurs^ 2: ACSN's ciassroom site 
*: N crmeasterr Mississippi Junior Col- 
.e^c :n 5 00 rev. lie. Mississippi, which 
gra^te: oamcpants two hours of con- 
t-umg education credit Mrs Opai 
Me.vm. elector c ; that site, reports 
ma: over .500 peopie frorn the five- 
rcuntv ai-ea served have participated 
- graduate undergraduate, contmu- 
eaucation or recenification credit 
courses ce.-.vered v,a the network 

Among me new courses introduced 
tr-is :ai. ^as "Legal Issues in the 
Eastern. Coa: industry." 2 continuing 
educat.cn teieccurse tor lawyers Pro- 
duced .r cooper at: on with the Ameri- 



can Law Institute- American d-: ^ ^ 
sociation (AL1-ABA), the course ad- 
dressed tax planning; black lung bene- 
fits; the Federal Mine Safety and 
Health Act; surface mining; environ- 
ment; and citizens' rights— all crucial 
issues in Appalachia and other sec- 
tions of the country where coal mining 
is going on. 

Examples of other telecourses in- 
clude "Teaching the Young Handi- 
capped Child," "Strategies in Read- 
inn " "Cr-'emporary Health Issues," 
"r f :> v : ,: enrt i Money Man- 
act ment. ,; and '"'I ne u owing Years." 

Workshops Professional De- 
velopment. Worxshop^ with their 
mix ot videotaped and "live" interac- 
tion, have become one - ACSN s 
most popular 'modes tor delivering 
credit coursework. profession/ deve- 
lopment and training for special 
groups . Two especially por ; . ^r ex- 
ampies of workshops are " I ne Living 
'Hear." featunng w j id-renowned 
.*art surgeon Dr. Mvnael DeBakey, 
a - } a senes of worksnops for firemen. 

c or tne heart wot- shop, ACSN sent 
a r :oc jci'o -\ urew ; _, film Dr. DeBakey 
at Bay,.. University College of Medi- 
cine. The taped portion of the work- 
shop, which included Dr. DeBakey 
performing surgery and explaining h'S 
techniques, also included a live inter- 
active portion with Dr. DeBakey per- 
sonally responding to questions from 
participants who phoned, using 
ACSN's toll-free 300 telephone hook- 
ud from receive sites scattered 
throughout the Region. 

As with most all ACSN offenngs, 
"The Living Heart" was videotaped at 
the sites for repeated use. A number of 
the sites report having repeated the 
workshop 10 to 15 times for physi- 
cians, nurses, health care paraprofes- 
sionais. and health care students. 

Uiven the success of the workshop, 
it came as no surpnse that Dr. DeBa- 
key agreed to a second workshop* this 
one on the prevention of heart di- 
sease. It is scheduled for initial ainng m 
early 1981 

A series of four workshops for fire- 
fighters, police and emergency medi- 
cal personnel is another success story 




World-renoicned heart Burgeon Dr. 
Michael £. DeBakey uxj* featured in one 
of ACSN's most Innovative telecommun- 
ications programs for physicians, nurse* 
and other health care professionals. 



This senes. which addressed such is- 
sues as handling hazardous materials, 
has also been repeated many times 
around the Region. 

"Appalachia is a region of many, 
many small towns and few large cities. 
A very high percentage of those towns 
must rely upon volunteer firemen who 
have little or no access to professional 
training." Dr. Morse explained, 
"We've had about 2,000 professional ■ 
and volunteer firemen participate in 
this workshop to date, clearly proving 
the need for, and interest in, such 
training sessions regionwide." 

The most recent in this workshops 
series, "Hazardous Materials— Emer- 
gency Management," includes seg- 
ments of films produced especially for 
firefighters and footage from a recent 
chemical dump explosion, along with 
a discussion between participants and 
a panel of authorities on hazardous 
materials. 

ACSN also has worksnops on topics 
aimed at broader audiences. This fall 
tne network introduced a new work- 
shop called "Loss: The End or. the 
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Beginning," designed to help people 
gam a better understanding of loss as a 
normal life process Another popular 
workshop was on cardiopulmonary re- 
suscitation (CPR). Held in cooperation 
with local chapters of the American 
Heart Association, the workshop com* 
Dined teievised instruction and group 
sessions in which the students learned 
and practiced CPR techniques. Suc- 
cessful completion of the course resul- 
ted in CPR certification. 
Teleconferencing. Teleconferenc- 
ing, perhaps more than any other 
ACSN activity, demonstrates the im- 
mediate impact of existing telecommu- 
nications technology. Thanks to satel- 
lites and cable. ACSN can allow busy 
school officials to attend a conference 
with the U S Secretary of Education 
without ever leaving their school dis- 
tricts, or small town mayors to partici- 
pate m the anryai meeting of the U.S. 
Conference of iMoyors without leaving 
town Given this age of ever-increas- 
ing fuel costs, teleconferencing is likely 
to become an increasingly popular 
way to conduct conferences and meet- 
ings without requiring participants to 
meet the added expenditures of travel. 

ACSN nas been among the most 
active telecommunications groups that 
provide tms special service In recent 
months, the network has conducted a 



teleconference of the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors from Seattle, Washington, a 
special teleconference for the new 
U.S. Department of Education featur- 
ing Secretary Shirley Hufstedler, a 
closed-circuit teleconference between 
U S. Secretary of Transportation Neil 
Goldschmidt and the mayors and busi- 
ness leaders of ten U.S. cities: and 
another teleconference featuring Sec- 
retary Hufstedler's keynote policy 
statement before the Amencan Coun- 
cil on Education, which is composed 
of presidents of some 900 colleges and 
universities. 

. In each case. ACSN made these se- 
lected key conference events available 
to large r. imbers of concerned profes- 
sionals and others who otherwise 
would not have been able to take part 

Teleconferencing also has become 
integral to ACSN's internal operations 
and is now used for conferences 
among the advisory councils, other 
client groups, the Program Operations 
Center and the Washington corporate 
headquarters 

Community Services. The fourth 
category of ACSN programming is 
community services. Like the tele- 
courses and workshops, community 
services programming is determined 
by the expressed concerns of Appa- 
lachians as voiced through the receive 



S' <e advisory councils anc other client 
groups in the Region 

Since the range of interests ex- 
pressed by those client groups is so 
broad, ACSN cannot as yet meet all 
the demands. While the network d ^s 
produce some of its own community 
services programs (such as a con- 
sumer program featuring Ralph 
Nader), most of this type of program- 
ming currently comes from other 
sources. 

ACSN has developed a system for 
monitoring programs produced by 
other sources to identify those that 
meet the network's viewer demands 
and' to evaluate them on the basis of 
content and quality. The award-win- 
ning children's series "Rebop," funded 
by the Department of HEW (now the 
separate Department of Human Ser- 
vices and Department of Education) is 
an example of the type of community 
services programming featured by 
ACSN. Other program topics range 
trom aging to energy, the ans to 
travel. 

PTS. To the fo ur program categories 
just described, ACSN recently added a 
new level of services called Public 
Telecommunications Services or 
PTS. Beca use telecommunications is 
still a new and ever-changing field, the 
majority of people and organizations 
don't know exactly «vhat this is, much 
less how they can use it. PTS aims to 
educate potential users, particularly 
public users, in what telecommunica- 
tions involves, what advantages it of- 
fers, and how they can adapt the tech- 
nology to their needs. 

Initiated with a Ml 0.000 grant from 
the National Telecommunication and 
Information Administration (NT1A) , 
ACSN's public telecommunications 
services program seeks out croups 
which can use telecommunications to 
their benefit, then assists them in 
adapting equipment and program- 
ming to their specific needs and 
budget limitations. 

By mixing these four program areas 
and PTS in proportions dictated by its 
clients, ACSN has developed a unique 
identity and a program mix that clearly 
separates it from the public broadcast- 
ing or commercial TV network. 

7 
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VncJ Conference of Mayors was one of many conferences carried hoe via 

AX*Sni to people throughout the country. Thi* session featuring President Jimmy 
Carter wo§ carried by more than 300 cabie TV systems in 44 states. 
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A Regional Commit- 
ment, Then and Now 

Although ACSN obviously is not in 
competition with the Public Broadcast- 
ing Service (PBS) or the commercial 
networks, tt is not without competitors 
as the number of community service 
and instructional programming 
sources continue to multiply in 
response to the satellite/cable explo- 
sion But ACSN does have some 
distinct advantages over the competi- 
tion, a clearly defined pnmary au- 
dience that shares a common cultural 
and socioeconomic identity, an 
established method for exchanging 
ideas with its audience on a regular 
basis, and a singular commitment to 
meeting the broad educational needs 
expressed by that audience. 

That commitment was reflected by 
Dr. Morse when he outlined ACSNs 
top priorities: to add new regional 
receive sites and CATV systems; to 
expand programming to address more 
of the specific needs expressed by the 
advisory councils and the priorities 
stated by ARC; and, finally, to build 
the corporation's financial base to in- 
sure its long-term stability. 

"Our most immediate goal is to in- 
crease our regional receive sites from 
65 to twice that number, concentrating 
upon the more rural areas with limited 
access to sources of education and in- 
formation," Dr. Morse elaborated. 
"The cable market figures significantly 
in our plans, it's our entree into the 
homes of the people we serve. " 

Because of his long association with 
the Appalachian program, Dr. Morse 
brings to the presidency of ACSN a 
valuable understanding of .he Re- 
gion? problems and of the Commis- 
sion's pnonties. He cited one of those 
priorities and how ACSN hopes to 
help achieve X 

Appalachia, particularly some cen- 
tral and southern areas, has low adult 
literacy rates compared to the nation, 
Dr. Morse explained. While the prob- 
lem of delivering adult education in 
rural and isolated areas is difficult 
enough in itself, ARC must also cope 

8 



with another more sensitive issue. 

k, lt is very difficult fc p any man or 
woman to enroll in a basic education 
course, for it amounts to a public ad- 
mission that he or she lacks the skills 
most children have mastered by the 
age of twelve,* Dr. Morse said, "And it 
is even more difficult for Ap- 
palachians, who tend to be both very 
proud and very privaU people. 

"We have identified a basic educa- 
tion course for adults which ACSN can 
deliver through its cable hookups di- 
rectly in the. homes of these people. 
That's one of the reasons we're putting 
so much emphasis upon penetrating 
the cable market," he continued. 
"Reaching these people in the privacy 
of their own homes, no matter where 
they live, gives us our best chance yet 
of turning the situation around." 

ACSN and the Future 

To say a great deal has happened 
since ARC began its apprenticeship in 
telecommunications understates the 
facts. The telecommunications field 
has erupted with technological innova- 
tions that have sent CATV systems 
snaking across the country, hatched 
countless program production opera- 
tions, reduced electronic transmission 
and equipment costs and forced a re- 
assessment of Federal Communica- 
tions Commission (FCC) regulations. 

The list of those who transmit pro- 
gramming on the domestic satellites 
(domf-ats) is long, and getting longer. 
PBS and ail three major commercial 
networks rely more and more on the 
low-cost (compared to telephone 
lines) domsat transmission. CATV 
networks— Cable News Network, 
Home Box Office, Showtime, the En- 
tertainment and Sports Programming 
Network and ACSN, to name a few- 
depend exclusively on satellites. Even 
the U.S. space explorer Voyager I 
used Satcom 1 to relay the "Saturn fly- 
by" back to earth. ACSN, in fact, was 
among those that broadcast that his- 
toric scientific event. 

This rapid evolution in technology, 
cable services, federal regulations and 
programming is accomplishing on« 
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"Consumer Education in Appalachia" 19 
an ACSN program that has met with wide- 
spread popularity across the Beglon. This 
overview shows the panel of consumer ex- 
perts on the +eU ready for the tele- 
uwkshop to begin. 



thing for certain: it's turning yester- 
day's dreams into today's realities. 
Medical experts are sharing their life- 
saving knowledge with other health 
professionals even when they're sepa- 
rated by many miles; people are 
enjoying, in their own living rooms, 
everything from the Berlin Ballet to 
Broadway; college credit courses are 
being transmitted electronically into 
isolated mountain communities; and 
awestruck earthlings are being trans- 
ported via satellite TV to a planet a 
billion miles out in space. 

It's difficult not to marvel at the 
enormous potential intrinsic to this 
technology. But perhaps the real chal- 
lenge is the one ACSN has defined for 
itseif — to adapt each technological in- 
novation to a practical use that can 
enrich and improve the everyday lives 
of the people it serves. 

When all is said and done, ACSN 
may be linked to a satellite high above 
the clouds, but its foundations clearly 
remain firmly planted in Appalachian- 
soil. 

Appalachia 
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ACSN and the Electronic Revolution 



Once upon a lime ai; we needed to know about televi- 
sion was how to turn it on and tune it in. That time is 
passing fast Within the next decade, possibly less, 
millions of Amencan homes wili have access to 36 TV 
channels. Moreover, the experts tell us, we will no 
longer be passive viewers but active participants as TV 
becomes a tool through which we do our banking, pur- 
chase commodities, earn college degrees, even partici- 
pate in town council meetings. 

Sound a bit farfetched, a little like a scene from Buck 
Rogers m the 25th Century? It's net Not only is the 
technology available to do these *hings, they are being 
done toGay and not just on an experimental basis. - - 

What makes all this possible :s a combination of satel- 
lites, caoie television systems, computers and the in- 
genuity to figure out their practical applications. 
Understanding the bases of this technology is not all that 
difficult. The Appalachian Community Services Net- 
work (ACSN) combines them all 

Satellites, Signals and ACSN 

There's nothing so mysterious about how a telecom- 
munications satellite works, in reality, it is a giant reflec- 
tor. Launched thousands of miles into space by rocket, 
each satellite has its own particular orbital slot. Depen- 
ding upon its position and equipment configuration, 
each also can receive and rebroadcast video (picture) 
and audio (sound) to certain geograpnic areas on earth. 
The geographic area covered is called the satellite's 
"footprint " Tne satellite, not too surpnsingly, is often 
referred to as the "'bird 

When the Appalachian ACSN began, it used the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) 
expenmeniai satellites ATS-6 and ATS-3. The one 
used for video distribution ATS-6, had small 
footprints — one of which covered most of the Ap- 
palachian Region — compared to the more powerful and 
sophisticated satellites now in use 

ACSN used the NASA satellites until ATS-6's useful 
life span terminated in 1979 ACSN now leases one of 
RCAs 24 Satcom 1 transponders (video channels) . The 
signal that ACSN relays through Satcom 1 covers not 
only the Appalachian Region but all 48 contiguous 
states which gives the network coast-to-coast capabili- 
ty 

How does satellite transmission differ from other 
methods^ First, reguiar broadcast airwaves, such as 
those transmitted in all directions from a local TV sta- 
tion's broadcast tower, do not bend and cannot pene- 
trate solid objects like mountains In rugged terrain like 
AppaJachia. local station viewing areas are limited for 
just that reason . 




This Is the "uplink" antenna, located on Coldstream Farm in 
Lexington. Kentucky, which ACSN uses to send Its broadcast 
signals over 2.200 miles Into space to RCAs Satcom I. 



To overcome that obstacle, the major commercial 
and public networks used telephone or cable to transmit 
nationwide until the advent of telecommunications sa- 
tellites. Today major networks use a combination of sa- 
tellite and telephone/cable with a steady shift toward in- 
creased satellite transmission. The reason is simple: 
satellite transmission is less expensive by about half. 

Satellites h ave had significant impact upon commer- 
cial television, particularly in network news. Almost dai- 
ly, the three major commercial network news shows 
feature "live" reports, or events filmed only hours or 
minutes before, from London, the N 'iaeas\ Moscow or 
some spot halfway around the world. Before satellites, 
these news stories were tape J (or filmed), and the tapes 
were shipped by airplane to the U.S. for nationwide 
broadcast Thanks to satellites, TV news coverage has 
become virtually up-to-the-minute worldwide 

Satellites are not used exclusively for news from 
abroad, however. They are used extensively within the 
U.S to transmit all sorts of programming from sports 
events to pretaped college courses ACSN, for instance, 
broadcasts 64 hours per week from its operations center 
in Kentucky, via satellite, to the entire Region. 
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the Satellite 



^) ACSIVs Program 
Operations Center 
Lexington, Kentucky 



ACSN transmits its program signal to the RCA Sat' 
com 1 satellite from Lexington, Kentucky. 

The satellite nsmits ACSWs signal back down to 
Appalachia (k. communiry receive-only sites and 45 
subscribing c?u<ie systems) and the rest o' the con- 
tinental United States. 



Sending and Receiving, 
Cheap and Easy 



Because o: new technology, satellite transmission is 
r,o longer an electronic miracie, it's an everyday event. 
^ ke computers telecommunications equipment has 
Decerns iess and less expensive to purchase and more 
zr.c more simple to operate. 

"To oroadcast signals to a satellite requires certain "up- 
;:n.K - transmission eauipment ACSN "up-lmks" 
transmits to Satcom 1 from its Program Operations 
Center headquartered a; the University of Kentucky 
From :h:s production center. ACSN can transmit live or 
-'deotapec programs to the satellite, which, in turn, 
oounces the programs back down to its receive sites 

While the cos: of "up-hnk" equipment has decreased, 
tm eai oreaKthrouqh that made ACSN possible was the 
dramatic dro ? in tne cost of receiving equipment. 

The equipment needed k o receive satellite signals— -a 
?maii paraoolic antenna wh.ch looks like and is referred 
to as a "d:sh"— once cost over a hundred thousand 
coi.ars Today. :t costs about the same as a new auto- 
morjile Although a skilled technician must install the 



equipment, its routine operations and maintenance are 
much simpler to master. 

While parabolic antennae aren't hnely to replace the 
old rooftop versions right away, they are becoming 
more readily available on the open marker One major 
department store chain, in fact, recently ? . <?rtised Hist 
such equipment for the "home" Oi the c ,\ y A 

few ingenious folks have even figured out now io make 
"down-link" converter for one-tenth the price of the 
antennae equipment, forcing satellite networks such as 
Home Box Office to consider the possibility of scram- 
bling their signals so only legal, paid subsenbers can 
receive the service 



Cable TV, Your Link to the 
Satellites 

Of course, you don't have to buy a parabolic antenna 
or build a converter to ink up to the satellite. You can 
subscribe to cable TV. provided a system has been set 
up in your community. 
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Bet ween !9?2. when trie Federal Communications 
Commission :FCC. opened the domestic skies to pri- 
vate enterprise ibefore that only the government couid 
launch satellites;, and late 1980. eight domestic 
satellite: idomsats) had been successfully launched into 
service Although cable systems have been around for 
some time, their major function before satellites was to 
Transmit iocai and regional TV stations. Small 12- 
channe- systems have long been common in areas like 
AppaSachia wnere the terrain impedes broadcast sig* 
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ne advent of satellites, howeve: . new CATV 
svstems w.tr. 24. 36 or more channels and satellite- 
receive capability began to crop up everywhere. At last 
count, the National Cable Television Association esti- 
mated mere are 4.300 CATV systems nationwide ccm- 
oared :c a traction of that number less than a decade 
ac?c Some 1 .500 of these systems are in Appalachia. 
~ Collective^. CATV' reacnes into about 7.2 million 
norr.es across trie country, including 2 million in Ap* 
pa.acn-.a These figures translate into a potential viewing 
audience c: over 16 million people nationwide, nearly D 
m.II.on o: tnem Appalachians. Moreover, the experts 
o:c>ect tnat the number of home subscribers will more 
mar, cc^c-e wit run five years 

Catching up with Progress 

A .-v:.m€ anvrnmg grows as fast and furiously as the 
communications industry has in the last few years, 
re are oounc to be some problems. For ACSN. it s 
constant struggle tc adapt new technology to Appa- 
v a < capacity to use it successfully — or perhaps its 
-Trier way around . 

suc.n problem for ACSN is that Appalachia has 
-v. c'der CATV' systems whose 12 channels are si- 
dy f '.'.ed b\. '.oca; stations To solve this problem, 
SN has set up classroom sites where CATV systems 
,e -ece.ve equipment so that selected ACSN pro- 
ms can be fee through the CATV' satellite hookup to 
classroom cite witnout having to use any ot the 12 
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While tnis option does help to make the service 
ava:laole wnere w is needed, it still does not meet 
ACSN's obiective of deiivenng its service directly into 
tne heme where it can reach nontraditional students — 
nouseuives. Otder people, ail those who are unlikely or 
unable to go outside the home for instruction. 

Tne situation, is more complicated for other new net- 
. ---- wvn.ch provide news, sports or other entertain- 
nowever A major complication is an FCC recu- 
mat requires cable companies to cany all televi- 
: stations wth;r. a 35- mile radius* as weii as others 



"significantly viewed' in the area. Efforts, led by Turner 
Broadcast's Cable News Network (CNN), are currently 
under way to change the FCC regulation in areas where 
Ji cable channels are filled by "must earn/' stations. 
CNN seeks either to be accorded "must carry'' status or 
to have the regulation modified to allow cable systems 
to substitute CNN for a local station, if they so choose. 

Unlike CNN, however, ACSN is not in competition 
with the major networks or their local affiliates and can 
effectively use cable hookup tor group viewing at a 
school, library or other community facility- Nonetheless, 
any changes in the "must carry" rule are Hkely to impact 
upon ACSNTs efforts to recruit the maximum number of 
cable home viewers 

Another aspect of this situation is the probability that 
many of the 12-channel cable systems in Appalachia 
and elsewhere will, in the next few years, add satellite 
antennae and expand their channel capacities so that 
they can. in turn, attract new subscribers through new 
and more vaned programming. 

Talking Back to the TV 

A final element that figures prominently in this 
burgeoning of electronic technology is the capability for 
rwo-way interaction between the home viewers and the 
program ongtnators. Using a relatively simple computer 
process, selected homeviewers in Columbus, Ohio, 
right now can sit at home, watch a program on cable TV 
and, by pushing a button, respond to the person or 
situation appeanng on the screen. Using a toll-free 
telephone hookup, ACSN routinely includes question- 
and-answer sessions and discussions between teachers 
or experts in, for instance, San Francisco or Houston 
and students scattered across Appalachia — and fre- 
quently other states. 

While all this may sound like space-age fast talk, 
there's no doubt that within a few years many Ameri- 
cans will be abie to tune in one channel to shep for new 
home appliances, another to participate in a profes- 
sional workshop and still another to get in a few words 
at a city council meeting. 

Of course, home computers, home video recorders 
and the telephone will play roles, too; but, then they 
already are doing so- 

What maybe difficult to accept about all this is the no- 
tion that we're going to end up talking to our TV sets — 
and getting answers. Well, if that notion does leave you 
feeling skeptical, then you haven't heard about the 
newest TV set no^ on the market. It comes with its own 
remote control that not only changes the channel but 
allows you to answer the telephone— through the TV 
sound system — without 'leaving your easy chair. 
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Under Morse, acss plans to generate at least 70%ofitsS4J million budget for FY 1985 




Its funding threatened, an educational TV 
network pases into the private sector 



By Jim osirofl 
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Imacine for a moment that you are a 
federal bureaucra: in charge of an ob- 
scure agency producing educational tele- 
vision programs for cable distribution m 
the 13 states of Appalachia. Imagine 
hearing President Reagan say that your 
parent agency, the Appalachian Regional 
Commission (arc), which provides 
about 50% of your funding, has done a 
good job but has outlived its usefulness. 
Imacine witnessing a 46% cutback in the 
^ > r i J r«: f rom w hich your 

Would you be 

"V L \ b e w a.," says Harold Morse, 
who, but for a stroke of good fortune, 
would now be in exactly that position. 
Morse is president of the 1 0-year-old Ap- 
palachian Community Service Network 
(acsn), formerly a federally funded off- 
shoot of arc but for a year now a private, 
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non-profit corporation struggling to jump 
off the federal dole before it's rushed. 
Hie road from public to private enter- 
prise, however, involves more than com- 
ing up with new sources of funding, ac- 
cording to Morse and other acsn .em- 
ployees. It requires a change of philoso- 
phy and. inevitably, the abandonment of 
cherished beliefs about how best to serve 
the public. 

In all likelihood, aCSN would find itself 
today in a perilous financial situation, 
with a diminishing role as a cable televi- 
sion programming outfit, and facing slow 
strangulation by competition from pri- 
vate cable companies, were it not for a 
silver-lined disaster that struck in 1978. 
That year, nasa's experimental ATS-6 
communication satellite, which acsn had 
been using free^of charge, reentered the 
earth's atmosphere and was obliterated. 
acsn was fortunate enough to obtain pre- 
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cious broadcast time on rca's Satcom 
satellite, thereby avoiding extinction and 
gaining access for the first time to a na- 
tional audience. Tne only hitch was that 
RCA was asking $500,000 a year for the 
transponder time, which Nasa had pro- 
vided acsn for nothing. Unwilling to con- 
tinue funding a project that would benefit 
the entire country, not just Appalachia, 
arc voted to allow acsn to set itself up as 
a nr- — corporation, which it did in 
Sep ,<*80. 

a* : ed to provide Si. 8 million for 
acsn it. il year 1981 and SI J million 
in FY 1982, Morse says. The commission 
could continui to fund acsn in FY 1983 
and beyond, should the commissioners 
so decide, but is "not legally bound," ac- 
cording to an arc spokesperson. The net- 
work plans to pay 1 1% of its costs from a 
combination of internally generated reve- 
nues and charitable contributions in FY 
1981, with the rest coming from govern- 
ment sources, Morse says. The percent- 
age of non-government funds is slated to 
increase to 31% in FY 1982, 51% in FY 
1983, and about 75% in FY 1984, although 
the figures for the last two years are sub- 
ject to revision, according to Morse. 

The network provides college, gradu- 
ate, and professional level courses that 
may be taken for credit at local colleges 
and universities. Approximately 50% of 
its courses are offered to undergraduates 
and graduate students, 30% to profes- 
sionals seeking continuing education, 
and 20% feature community service pro- 
grams, such as home repair. As aCSN is 
transformed from an Appalachian service 
agency to a national educational pro- 
gramming network, the community serv- 
ice offerings will gradually give way to 
more professional courses and Telecon* 
ferencing. 

In its fight to establish financial inde- 
pendence, as outlined by Morse, acsn 
will Up five distinct sources: 

• Subscribers, acsn currently derives 
S120.000 a year from its 1 million sub- 
scribers, whom it charges \c a month. 
The network hopes to expand its sub- 
scriber base to four million in FY 1983 and 
five million in FY 1984, and to introduce 
slightly higher fees. (The subscriber base 
is growing rapidly. As late as September, 
1980, subscriber numbers were as low as 
350,000.) 

• Tuition. aCSn currently receives 
SI 10.000 from 3,000 students enrolled in 
its courses, and expects revenues of 
5350,000 from' this source next year. 

• Charitable contributions. Although 
negligible to date, such contributions will 
amount to about S300,000 in FY 1982 and 
could rise to between $500,000 and SI 
million a year thereafter. 

• Sale of excess transponder time. Of a 
total allotment of 111 hours per week, 
acsn sells 22 hours for an annual profit of 
S100,000. If a new Satcom satellite goes 



into orbit in October as scheduled, the 
network should receive additional time, 
which it would likely resell. 
• Uplinking. This is the practice of pro- 
viding a network s hook-up — and sub- 
scribers — to a customer who may be 
seeking a wide audience for a special oc- 
casion, such as a sporting event. Income 
from uplinking will exceed $100,000 this 
year, and may reach as much as S400.000 
in FY 1982. 
Morse says he expects to receive be- 
**n SI million and $2 rr ? Uon in public 
in FY 198" fro r Nnatior of 

a* , the Corporation ... -out Broad- 
casting and several hundred thousand 
dollars worth of grants for teleconferenc- 
ing training programs. Ke maintains that 
ACSN is capable of surviving a severe 
funding shorcfaJ. "We counted on ARC 
support only until next year and are al- 
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readv getting ourselves into a posioon 
where we can function 
without the commission/' 
be explains. "If it were 
eliminated, this would have 
some impact, but it would 
not have a crippling effect. 
The network will survive. 4 ' 
It rook only a vote by the 
commissioners of ARC to 
complete aCSKs legal tran- 
sition from the public to the 
private sphere. But to actu- 
ally become a private cor- 
poration, in spin: as well as 
fact, was a complex and. 
for those who lost jobs in 
the reorganization, a pain- 
ful process. "When you 
sign the papers, it doesn't 
automatically make you a 
corporation" says Judy 
Ballangee. a network 
spokeswoman 

"Even before we could 
begin our corporate life we 
had to develop a basic cor- 
porate stru-"'ure, with a 
board of dirc-.ors and three 
operating divisions operations, pro- 
graming, and marketing. Morse says. 
The I "-member Board is now headed by 
Morse and Tern Sanford. the former 
governor of North Carolina who is now 
the president of Duke University. The 
board includes other notable citizens: Bo 
Stewart, an investment banker, who 
serves as vice-chairman; Ginny Fox, the 
PBS representative, and Phyllis George 
Brown, wife of Gov. Jojtm V Brown. 

The most visible changes vere in mar- 
keting, Ballangee says. "Before, we 
weren't really selling anything to gener- 
ate revenues, to support ourselves and to 
grow. Now we go out and market a prod* 
uct to people rather than provide it." One 
of aCSk's first discoveries was that it 
could market effectively with fewer em- 
ployees than m the past As a government 



agency operating in a distinct, geographi- 
cal area. aCSN supported a network of re- 
gional representatives who provided cus- 
tomers with on-site instruction in the best 
use of its programs. But when it went na- 
tional, aCSN quickly realized, Ballangee 
Says, that the old system "wasn't a cost- 
effective way to do things." Now. she 
adds , they have replaced it with an 1 1 affil- 
iate relations" department. 

But it's hard to make sound decisions 
n these matters when you don't know 
vho watches your programs and why. 
*e questions, which were not ad- 
the governmr *ger 
re . .*u* ^t* forthwith . ^ 
the private firm, says Linda Resruck., the 
network's marketing director. 

As one of its efforts to fill the informa- 
tion gap, the network has commissioned 
a viewer profile. To analyze the market- 
place a little more subtly than before 



How a Federally Funded Agency 
is Going Private 

ACSN's four-year plan to move away from its 
dependence on public support 
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(ACSN's only previous analyses were 
based on published Roper poils), the net- 
work ordered a study by the National Ca- 
ble TV Assn. Says Ballangee: "We are 
trving tc get together the statistics and 
substantiate them. This is a good example 
of how we operate differently now as a 
private business. " 

One other e:- .iple: The staff was 
pared from 75 to a 5 and the budget for FY 
1981, originally S5.6 million, was slashed 
to S3. 6 million, according to Morse. The 
reductions, he says, were pan of an effort 
to streamline the agency and prepare it to 
act "as a telecommunications network" 
with the agility to respond rapidly to 
changes in the market. 

aCSN is counting on its headstan in ed- 
ucational programming to weather com- 
petitive challenges from several major 



corporations, not the least of which is 
A.T.&.T., which is offering televised pro- 
fessional education courses. "We've had 
at least two years of lead time to establish 
ourselves nationally and to build a high- 
quality, diverse program schedule that's 
receiving good support from across the 
U.S./' Morse claims. Resnik says she is 
confident too, noting, "Sure, we expect 
lots of competition in years to come- But 
. . . we anticipate we'll be the established 
ones and have our market share and 
others will come and try to take it away 
from us " 

Mors- *ys that the success of aCSN 
; epe err u • nn the acceptance of 
u onlirur; t . -j"^ "We 

are looking at cre&...ig a series of na. 
rowcasting' programs," he says. "For in- 
stance, we're studying the possibility of 
creating a health satellite network that 
would offer special programs to doctors, 
nurses, and other profes- 
sionals workers at about 
225 hospitals/* 

"In general," adds Re- 
snik, "we're studying the 
possibility of offering con- 
tinuing education .outside a 
university structure, to of- 
fer professional develop- 
ment courses to lawyers or 
doctors, for example. A 
doctor could be charged 
S575 to receive credit for a 
[tv show] he just watched" 
in lieu of attending a spe- 
cific in-school course as 
physicians must now do to 
remain current with .chang- 
ing medical procedures. 

Looking to fiscal 1984, 
when the network should 
be a functioning, private 
corporation, Morse said it 
seems unlikely that it will 
issue stock or seek a 
merger to acquire new capi- 
tal. It is counting instead on 
the success of selling its 
product nationwide, and developing new 
ones, as a means of providing liquidity for 
expansion. "If our narrowcasting plan 
succeeds and we are able to sell special 
programs just for doctors, or engineers, 
we could spin this off into a new entity 
that might be profit-making." 
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Morse defends the roi . of ARC in estab- 
lishing the network, and defends public 
subsidization of this soon-to-be private 
enterprise. "I think this is within the 
realm of the way government tradition- 
ally involves itself in R&D programs that 
have potentially great benefits — such as 
the early aircraft industry and transporta- 
tion system. 1 think we are one of the few 
[such projects] that has actually lived up 
to the federal government's rhetoric and 
is becoming a corporate entity." ■ 

September 1981 Venture 55 
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Appalachian Community Service iMetwork 



IMMEDIATE P. ELL .JE 



GO TO COLLEGE, IMPROVE YOUR PROFESSIONAL SKILLS 
WITH ACSN EDUCATIONAL CABLE NETWORK 

WASHINGTON, DC — Take a college credit course, improve your professional 
-Mils, even Ie*rn to olay the banjo or repair your ear. You can do it all and more 
tr.is fail .vi th ACSN. 

T'^e only satellite-tc-cabie network that brines lifelong learning opportunities 
hom-m ACSN's fall schedule includes graduate and undergraduate 
o.eccurses for credit, an assortment of programs for professionals, ard general 
co. rmu~;ty service programming that covers everything from art to the weather. 

-\ "SN. seen locally on channel (contact your local cable comoanv for 

crarme: number in your area), offers ten telecourses for the fall of 1981, 
riirVir.g .n suoject matter from government to the humanities to marketing. 
ACSN's lelecourses are credited by over 60 colleges and universities nationwide. 

The urograms for professionals add another dimension to the ACSN schedule. 
.Tov.c.r.g busy professionals with the chance to improve their skills and to keep up 

:th significant new developments in their fields. ACSS^s professional . 
development schedule for fall includes programs for teachers, engineers, business 
people, and cay care providers. 

ACSV aisc has a variety of general community service programming designee 
to stimulate lifelong learning. There are programs to nelp you learn more about 
:tner countries and other peoples: programs to help you understand and deal with 
interpersonal relationships; end programs to answer questions on health care, home 
ie-corstir.e arc — any other subjects. 

Whether your special interest is a telecourse for college credit, a professional 
development course or a program that can enrich your day-to-day life, ACSN's 
I l j c \ fail senecjie has something to offer you and eve~y acult member of vour 
fa i!v. 

(?:ORE) 
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ACSN PROGRAM DFivGRlPTIONS 



Follow;:; ; is a brief dev ' olion of each W-;ooour?e ana professional 
oeveiopnent prograr.; offered in ACSN's i?61 fall schedule. For m ore uitormaGon 
0:1 the teleeourses. contact your local eoik-ge or university or >vr:te AGSN, \HK\ 
New Hampshire Avenue. NU, \\ ashmgt on, PC 20036. 

Telecourse s 

Am erican Government 1 : survovs the historical, philosophical and ecor.cmic 
oases of the western political system as it integrates oasic political science theory 
witn contemporary American governmental action. Undergraduate. 

Aoohed Sketching Te chniques : reviews the oasics of freehand drawing and 
introduces more advanced techniques (sequel to Freehand Sketch;;^ . 
: , noe^grsudate. 

Familv Portrait: focuses on personal awareness, growth and satisfaction in 
interpersonal relationships, and presents both new ideas and traditional theories in 
m elective view of carriage, the family and alternate lifestyles in contemporary 
A rr. e r ; c a . U ndergradua t e . 

In Our jwn Image: introduces the humanities through art forms and the 
people who create them, and examines how each branch of the arts communicates 
anc tne criteria by which they are judged. Undergraduate, 

Earth. Sea and S*y: surveys astronomy, meteorology, climatology, 
;o^aru or aohv anc geology m a sU;dy of our planet's place in the universe. 
Undergraduate, 

Writing f or a Reason : introductory English composition course with emphasis 
on nasic writing skills and the way language functions historically, socially and 
p s v c h o 1 0 g 1 c a 1 1 v . Undergraduate. 

V.afK-eting Per spectives : an introduction to business with emphasis on the 
fundamentals of marketing and the profitable operation of a business enterprise by 

n!P g marketing thecrv with visits to plants and interviews with prominent 
leaders m business, industry, government, and consumer agencies. Undergraduate. 

L oosening the Grip : provides alcohol education to those interested in better 
..ncerstanding the effects of alcohol on individuals, families and communities at 
large. Graduate/Undergraduate. 
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V a . • K :os : use< principles of Alfred Adler's Individual Psychology to 
• v. ; -.rr the pro: .-'ms of discipline and communications among youngsters. 
'• - .--i: c Undergraduate. 

reaching Children to Read : carefully balanced blend of specific techniques, 
theoretical discussions, practical strategies and innovative ideas designed to 
, .p~i.vr:ent K-o teachers' existing reading programs. Graduate. 

P r ofes sional Developm ent 

A. Different Understanding : designed for teachers who work with learning 
disabled children, covers problems and improvements in identification and 
'^sessment of learning disabilities and recent changes in programs and services. 

Fundamentals of Engineering : reviews basics for engineers who plan to take 
;r.e National Fundamentals of Engineering (Engineer In Training) examination, the' "< 
:\r.?t of a two-part examination required in most states for becoming a registered 
.•rofessicnal engineer. 

Literacy Instructor Training : provides training for tutors, teachers and 
r -.^professionals who work with adults teaching basic reading skills. It also 
." "esents management sk ills for establishing and maintaining successful 
instructor learner relationships. 

Personal Tirn.e Management : offers a practical, pragmatic "how-to" approach 
for organizing ana making better use of valuable time. 

Speed Learning - The Art of Reading : goes beyond M speeu reading" to include 
tr.e entire reading, learning, thinking process. 

Spoonful of Lovin T : is designed to Drovide pre-licensing training for Family 
:iome r/ay Care providers and will benefit anyone who works with children. 
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